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TAYLOR'S ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY.* 


Many circumstances combine to give 
weight to the opinion of Mr. Taylor, 
in the controversy which he has under- 
taken to review. No competent 
reader, we believe, ever examined his 
former works without perceiving that, 
though he may sometimes betray a 
deficiency in the minute exactness of 
critical learning, he shews, neverthe- 
less, that his mind has taken that com- 
prehensive grasp of the real principles 
and character of antiquity ; the know- 
ledge of which constitutes the chief 
value of history, but is the rarest of all 

ualities in an historian—especially an 
Ecclesiastical Historian. Indeed, no 
kind of history has been so unphiloso- 
phically written, as the History of the 
Church ; and yet, no kind of history 
seems more naturally to invite a philo- 
sophical way of treating it. The for- 
tunes of empires may look well enough 
in the plain narrative of a mere anna- 
list : because civil society is conversant 
with the interests of the body ; which 
are, for the most part, so obvious, that 
the measures taken to advance them, 
carry their reasons in themselves. But 
church history is the record of a society, 
the prime badge of whichis THe FaiTrH 
that it professes—incarnate, indeed, in 
the external organization of a body cor- 
porate, but still as distinct from its 
outward developement, as the spirit 
from its fleshly tabernacle. Church 
history is essentially the history of the 
human mind, as exerted upon those 


topics which are most worthy of its 
consideration—the history of man’s 
opinions concerning the most important 
and sublime of all subjects : nay, there 
is scarce a single stream of thought from 
any of the thousand fountuins of the 
human intellect that has not, at some 
point or other, mingled its waters with 
the great current of the Christian faith. 
A subject so vast and complex, demands 
for its successful investigation, some 
higher endowments of reason than those 
talents which merely enable a man to 
examine authorities, settle dates, and 
collate MSS.—to dispute learnedly on 
the meaning of a particular passage, or 
the genuineness of a particular work— 
and go down to posterity as a diligent 
chronicler, or an acute controver- 
sialist. Of these higher endowments 
no one, we think, could have failed to 
recognise indications not to be mistaken 
in the author of “ Spiritual Despotism.” 
We recognized, in that work especially, 
a power of seizing the distinctive spirit 
of past ages, of catching with instinc- 
tive accuracy, the discriminating fea- 
tures which betray the real peculiarity 
of character in each generation, and of 
entering into obsolete modes of think- 
ing, and postures of mind, sufficiently 
to understand them thoroughly, without 
being carried away by their sympathetic 
influence—feelings and fancy, in short, 
so quick and susceptible, as to be the 
ready servants of a sagacious reason, 
and, at the same time, too well disci- 
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plined to become its masters. And, 
though we could not but acknowledge 
that the exactness of his reasoning was 
not always proportioned to the large- 
ness of his views, and that his observa- 
tions were more distinguished by 
breadth than by accuracy; we felt the 
great importance of qualities such as 
we have described, in the examination 
of a question turning mainly on the due 
apportioning of weight to the evidence 
of ancient testimonies. Every one sees 
that, to the right discharge of such an 
office, an acquaintance with the relation 
which the matters treated of by ancient 
authors—the tenets or practices which 
they and their contemporaries approved 
or rejected—bear to their tastes and 
habits, their prejudices and their turn 
of thought, must needs be an indispen- 
sable requisite. When apostolical ori- 
gin is relied on as the only satisfactory 
solution of universal consent in dogmas 
or observances, it becomes important 
to ascertain whether a better and more 

hilosophical solution may not be found 
in certain predisposing causes of recep- 
tion, universally felt, because them- 
selves, the results of principles, of rea- 
son and education, universally diffused. 
When we are called upon to examine 
Revelation through the medium of the 
judgments of those who are supposed 
to possess an immeasurable advantage 
over us by their proximity in time, to 
its first preachers, it becomes important 
to determine whether the genius of those 
very times may not have infused such 
a tincture into that medium, as to ren- 
der it, in many respects, deceitful. 
When, because we hold the ancient 
doctors sufficient evidence of many 
things, it is demanded that we should 
believe them in all, it is necessary to 
shew, from the temper of the men, and 
the circumstances of the times, that this 
is the same sort of outrage on common 
sense as if—because we believe Livy 
when he tells us of Hannibal’s cam- 
paign in Italy—we were required to 
extend the same unhesitating credit to 
every monstrous prodigy that disfigures 
his Annals. Here then, we saw 4 most 
important duty, in this great contro- 
versy to be discharged ; and a person, 
as we thought, well fitted to discharge 
it—nor have we, on the whole, been 
disappointed in our anticipations, For, 
although it cannot be denied that, in 
the conduct of his case, the zeal of an 
advocate often appears where we would 
tather see the temper of a judge ; and, 
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that there is far more than one would 
desire to find in such a work, of the 
haste, and looseness, and verbosity, 
incidental to periodical writing; we 
think, nevertheless, that it is not 
only fitted to carry conviction to most 
fair and unprejudiced enquirers in this 
particular question, but also to perform 
the more substantial service of giving 
truer notions of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
in many important respects, than the 
public had before at all generally enter- 
tained upon that subject. We wish 
that we could speak as favourably of 
the manner as of the matter. That Mr. 
Taylor is possessed of very unusual 
rhetorical powers, is, indeed, not to be 
questioned ; but it is to be lamented 
that his wit and fancy (and he has both, 
in no ordinary degree, )should be oftenso 
perverted by his bad taste, as to become 
perpetually overclouded with grotesque- 
ness and confusion. But these are 
mere faults of style, which, though the 
critic may censure them, have doubt- 
less contributed to his popularity. What 
is more to be lamented is, that in the 
management of a case where, if ever, 
the greatest delicacy and decorum 
would be required, he not unfrequently 
runs into a degree of violence, and even 
grossness, that can only shock and 
give annoyance. Thus, at p. 85, we 
are told that—in the ancient church— 
“ Mary's unloosened zone was the tier of 
the ecclesiast:cal dome, the rending of 
which, would have been a universal 
crash.” Surely for a pious man this is 
hardly decent ; for a wise man, hardly 
grave. Again, at p. 89, we have St. 
Bernard flouted within the compass of 
a few lines as “a reverend gallant, with 
a bevy of fair ladies,” and “a rosy lipped 
and scented petit-maitre,” &c. It is 
enough to indicate these offences—the 
reader will at once recognize the jus- 
tice of the complaint. Yet it is fair to 
add, that in this, as well as some other 
respects, he materially improves as he 
goes on ;—the stream gradually work- 
ing itself clear, and flowing in a less 
turbid current. 

But it is time for us to give some 
idea of the plan and subject of the 
book itself. Mr. Taylor begins by 
considering the circumstances of the 
controversy ; and taking a very lively 
review of the three principal parties 
by whom the Oxonians have been 
hitherto opposed, he endeavours to 
shew that they all have so many 
weak points in their armour as to be 
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unfit for so perilous a conflict. These 
parties are the political churchmen, 
the evangelicals, and the dissenters. The 
dissenters are excluded by the illogical 
assumptions and radical errors of their 
system ; and churchmen, of either of 
the two grand divisions by this cireum- 
stance, that the Church of England 
having recognized Nicene Christianity 
as her standard, and they being pledged 
to a sincere accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the church, must needs be 
embarrassed in arguing against men who 
do in reality, and to the full extent, that 
which the church did only professedly, 
or incompletely, carry thoroughly out 
the system of the Nicene era. There 
is incidentally much that is true in this 
part of the work, and the whole is exe- 
cuted in the author’s best manner. The 
description of the parties in the church 
is graphic, and the remarks upon their 
condition sagacious. But we think 
the muin pillar of the reasoning stands 
upon a rotten basis; and surely Mr, 
Taylor can scarce seriously expect us 
to take Brett, a Nonjuror of the second 
succession, and a high-churchman of the 
darkest complexion, as unquestionable 
evidence of the spirit and intentions of 
’ the Church of England! Yet this 
writer’s opinion is the only tangible 
proof produced, that the reformers took 
the Nicene age in the gross, as their 
standard of scriptural orthodoxy. In 
adopting the Nicene symbol as their 
own, they no doubt identified their 
faith with the fuith of that famous 
council, which forms its epoch; and 
considered, no doubt, that the unani- 
mous consent of the whole church on the 
first occasion, when the whole church 
could be convened, was a strong con- 
firmation of the correctness of that faith. 
But further than this, we see no reason 
for supposing them to have gone. Even 
this creed, enforced by so many topics 
of uuthority, they required to be brought 
to the test of the apostolic writings, 
and only received when proved by most 
certain warrant of Scripture. Agreeing 
then, with Mr. Taylor, as to the pro- 
priety, if not the necessity of a tho- 
rough review of the principles and prac- 
tices of the fourth century, (as being the 
golden age of the Oxonians) we cannot 
see that any consistent churchman need 
be deterred from instituting such a review 
out of deference to the body with which 
he is connected. The Principe of 
the reformers, we have no doubt, both 
here and on the continent, was, that 
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ALL church authority was to be tried 
by the test of Scripture, They may 
in many things have stopped short in 
practice :—but those who carry out 
this PRINCIPLE most thoroughly, are 
those who act most faithfully up to the 
spirit of the reformation, 


Mr. Taylor next shews that the pre- 
sent is not a question of mere tempo- 
rary interest ; but that the virus which 
is now developing itself in the Oxford 
doctrines, is one which has long existed 
in the church, and which must be tho- 
roughly expelled from all her members 
before any healthful action can be 
expected. It is therefore not to be 
mixed up with a question about the 
ultinvate issue of the present effort of 
the tract-writers, nor depends upon any 
opinion which may be reasonably enter- 
tained of the intellectual deficiencies of 
those confessedly amiable individuals, 


“ Tt must be confessed that, on this ground, 
a reasonable doubt may be entertained con- 
cerning the triumph of the particular Oxford 
confederacy, and of the magnitude of the issue 
in which the present movement is to termi- 
nate. A silent acquiescence in trivial super- 
stitions, or even a forward zeal in maintaining 
frivolous formalities, affords no criterion of 
mental strength, in an age universally super- 
stitious, aud grossly ignorant; but it is hard 
not to consider such compliances, or such 
solemn trifling, as genuine indications of an 
infirm temperament, when they meet us in 
times of diffused intelligence, and of vigorous 
mental activity. It is not to be doubted that 
many a spirit of power, in times gone by, has 
bowed, and cringed, and moulded itself to 
the pattern of a Cassian’s Institute; but can 
any spirit of power now act the same part? 
Shall we now anywhere find strong and sound 
minds forcing themselves to lisp mummeries, 
to prate, and whisper, and juggle, and drivel, 
and play the church puppet, after the fashion 
of the monkery of the tenth century? Few 
will believe this to be possible :—it is, indeed, 
hard for any to believe it. In an age, not of 
idle but of solid learning—an age of genuine, 
not of vain philosophy—in an age (be it of 
too much license and of irreligious latitude, 
yet) of real force and manliness, and of ra- 
tional and steady zeal—in an age when, beside 
the noisy pretenders to high qualities, there 
are, on every side, and in the private walks 
of life, the possessors of high qualities of mind 
and sentiment—if, in such an age, men who 
have wanted no advantages of culture, are 
seen, in their imitations of antiquities, not 
merely to be bringing before us what might 
justly be venerated on the score of pristine 
purity, but also what, unless it could boast 
the hoary recommendations of time, must be 
ridiculed as simply absurd, in such a case, 
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more than a surmise suggests itself, as to 
the intellectual stature of the diligent and 
zealous antiquaries who may be playing the 
part here supposed. 

‘But whatever estimate may be formed of 
individuals, (and it is unnecessary in this 
instance, as well as invidious, to form any,) 
the opinions in question are to be considered 
in their intrinsic weight and permanent vali- 
dity ; and also in their bearing, which is 
peculiar, upon the relative position of the 
Established Church, and of Romanism. In 
this view no controversy that has been started 
in modern times, ought to be thought more 
important, and if, at the present moment, it 
have fallen into feeble hands, (a fact I do 
not affirm,) more sturdy arms, we need not 
doubt, will, ere long, snatch the weapons now 
unsheathed, and will command the respect of 
their opponents. 


“ The opinions advanced in the Tracts for 
the Times, may die away, for a while; but 
they must revive at some time not very re- 
mote. Motives of discretion, and the fear of 
change, natural to men in office, may lead to 
a gradual and silent retreat from the ground 
that was taken when the probable con- 
sequences of maintaining so advanced a posi- 
tion had not been maturely considered. The 
CENTRE PrincirLe of the Tracts for the 
Times—the unalienable right of the church 
to an uncontrolled internal government, and 
its inherent spiritual supremacy in relation to 
thecivil power, generally, and to the temporary 
administration of that power in particular, 
this weighty doctrine tends directly, as all 
must see, to a disruption of the existing con- 
nexion between the church and the state, 
or to a schism, a rending of the texture from 
the top to the bottom; the state being now 
under the guardianship of parties utterly 
adverse to any such elevated notions, and 
not at all likely to surrender so considerable 
a means of sustaining, from session to session, 
its tottering existence, as is afforded by the 

ion of an undue and irreligious influence 
over the church. Obvious motives of dis- 
cretion may, therefore, for a while, restrain 
the combatants on the one side of this con- 
troversy as well as on the other; and if even 
the promoters of it have braced their minds 
to meet all the consequences of the opinions 
which, with them, are serious matters of 
religion and conscience, it may not be so 
with the clergy at large, without whose willing 
ear and concurrence it would not be possible, 
even for the most accomplished writers, long 
to bear up against that tide of public opinion 
which they have to stem. With the clergy 
at large it must rest to decide whether, by 
favouring an agitation that touches the prin- 
ciple of the Protestant establishment, they 
shall bring every thing dear to them into 
peril—the establishment itself first—then the 
due influence of the aristocracy, and then the 
denuded throne; or whether, by promptly 
withdrawing all support from these agitators, 
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and by turning away their ears, they shall 
stave off, a-while, the most dire commotion, 
religious and political, that has ever convulsed 
this country. 

“The prediction has often been uttered, 
and by men of different parties and opposite 
feelings, that if England is again to undergo 
revolutionary struggles, the heaving will com- 
mence within the church. If, then, any 
such course of events be at all probable, the 
earliest symptoms of its approach should be 
observed, and the opportunity seized (if it be 
offered) of so opening the ground, as to give 
free and timely vent to the volcanic fire that 
murmurs beneath our feet. 

“It is, therefore, on this account especially, 
that, while yet we may do so in tranquillity, 
a prompt and thorough attention should be 
paid to such at least of the Oxford opinions, 
as may be the most readily disposed of; and 
80, one by one, to extract the perilous ingre- 
dients from the mass. And whatever circum~- 
stance, of an extrinsic kind, recommends these 
opinions as they are now advanced, furnishes 
a corroboratory reason for dealing with them 
so as that if dispelled, it shall be for ever.” 


We agree perfectly with these senti- 
ments: nor do we doubt that much of 


the credit which the Oxonians as a class 
have obtained for great learning and 
great abilities has been hastily conceded 
in consequence of the novelty of their 


authorities and modes of argument in 
the eyes of the majority of the public. 
This is a phoenomenon thatis constantly 
presenting itself. When we hear 
reasonings and quotations that are 
perfectly new to ourselves, we are apt 
at the first impulse, to ascribe them all 
to the originality and research of the 
person who uses them; but in many 
cases,—and this is one among the 
number—a very short enquiry will 
satisfy us, that they may all have been 
provided from very obvious sources, 
at an inconceivably small expense of 
thought and trouble. Connected with 
this subject we may mention another 
indication of littleness of mind which 
it suggests to us: for, whereas the 
arguments and quotations, which they 
use have all been plainly drawn from 
the polemical works of former genera- 
tions of high-churchmen, especially the 
Non-jurors and those who flourished in 
the Bangorian controversy; they 
appear nevertheless to -be wholly 
ignorant of the full and satisfactory 
replies that were made to them all at 
the same time by the Whig clergy. 
Now, that men should have been so 
blinded by the spirit of bigotry as 
systematically to read only one side in 
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so stirring a dispute; and that, the side 
against which the suffrage of public 
opinion had been most unequivocally 
declared, does seem to us to betray a 
smallness of mind which is not to be 
discovered in the master-spirits of an 
other age ; and the existence of which 
in persons supposed capable of produc- 
ing an important revolution, would fix 
upon this the unpleasant character of a 
generation of shallower judgment, and 
weaker intellect than our forefathers. 
Mr. Taylor next proceeds to 
examine “the substance of the argu- 
ment.” The argument, he observes, at 
the Reformation turned on the alleged 
difference between the religion of the 
middle ages, and that of the New 
Testament. The argument mooted by 
the Oxonians, turns upon the difference 
between the religion of the New Testa- 
ment and that of the pristine and 
martyr church. We agree with Mr. 
Taylor, in thinking that this latter 
involves a far more delicate inquiry 
than the former. Their proximity of 


time to the Apostles, besides many 
other advantages, undoubtedly gives 
an air of authority to the first ages 
which can be reasonably assumed by no 


other ; and furnishes, no doubt, a pre- 
sumption ; its weight varying with the 
nature of the thing attested, and the 
mode of the attestation, but still in 
almost every case a real prtmd facie 
presumption in favor of the doctrines 
and principles which they professed. 
Yet we confess we do not think that 
the remark is of such essential import- 
ance to the argument as he makes it. 
If the doctrines and practices which 
are urged upon us by the Oxford 
divines, even when they are proved to 
be primitive, may yet be compared 
with Scripture, and rejected when per- 
ceived to be discordant with it; it 
would seem as if the intermediate 
enquiry as to their primitive existence 
could not possibly be logically neces- 
sary to the right conduct of the argu- 
ment. Undoubtedly, however, it is the 
more satisfactory, as well as the safer 
course, to investigate the peculiar 
causes of error which counterbalanced 
the undeniable advantages of the early 
times ; inasmuch as it tends to confirm 
the validity of our conclusions from 
scripture, and to preserve its due 
weight to the sentence of antiquity, 
where it is not vitiated by any such 
sources of defilement. This becomes 
more plainly important when the appeal 
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assumes that indefinite form, which, 
to be sure, it generally does wear in 
the eloquent but rather vague declara- 
tions of the patrons of tradition ; when 
the general duty, for instance, of con- 
forming ourselves to the model of the 
Nicene age is pressed upon the mind, 
without any minute specification of the 
nature of that model to which it is 
exhorted to conform. In this case we 
agree with Mr. Taylor, it becomes a 
matter of great importance that the 
mind should ascertain fully what the 
character of that age was, and compare 
that character with scripture, before it 
assents to any arguments for its 
authority, grounded merely on the 
topic of its greater comparative anti- 
qnity than our own, Mr. Taylor’s 
object then is to ascertain by a variety 
of considerations; what is the real 
weight which we ought to apportion to 
the suffrages of antiquity in religious 
questions. This is, no doubt, an import- 
ant, nay a necessary work, but we 
think that, in order to magnify the 
importance of such an historical investi- 
gation, he unduly depreciates the 
methods which other defenders of the 
same cause with himself have, for the 
sake of brevity adopted. There is, 
indeed, this objection to those methods, 
that though they may show against the 
Oxonians, that the authority of anti- 
quity is not so exorbitant as wholly to 
control private judgment, and that 
tradition is no co-ordinate medium of 
revelation with Scripture; they help 
in no way to determine what the 
authority of the ancient church and its 
traditions really are; and thus lead 
practically to a total neglect of them 
as a mode of confirming or directing 
our enquiries in religion, But this 
though a practical flaw of some magni- 
tude, is evidently not a logical one; 
nor in any way affecting the soundness 
and efficiency of their reasonings. 

In order to counteract the practical 
bad influence of this ultra-protestant 
(as it is called) line of argument, Mr, 
Taylor occupies several pages in elo- 
quently urging many weighty reasons 
against a neglect of the study of 
christian antiquity. Of all histories, 
he truly argues, this is the most replete 
with lessons of practical wisdom and 
prophetic warning. The writers of the 
early church too, not merely from their 

roximity in time to the Apostles, but 
rom the fact of their speaking the 
language of the New Testament verna- 
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cularly, from the genius. and stores of 
learning which many of them possessed, 
from their freedom from many pole- 
mical prejudices infused by the contro- 
versies of latter times, possess, he says 
with truth, claims upon our attention 
~— no reasonable man would over- 
ook. 


“ Another common, but very unfounded 
impression, relative to the extant remains of 
christian antiquity, (the prevalence of which, 
at the present time, would leave a most 
dangerous advantage in the hands of those 
whom we are to withstand,) is to this effect— 
That the Greek and Latin fathers were men 
of intellect so slender, and are generally either 
so inane, or so absurd, or so erroneous, that 
the perusal of them, except by a few curious 
antiquaries, is a sheer waste of time; or, at 
Jeast, that it can never repay the toil. Or 
it is affirmed, that, so far as these writers 
were sound and judicious, the same senti- 
ments, better expressed, may be met with 
much nearer home, and in our own language. 
Or, generally, that whatever accomplishments 
the ministers of religion may possess, they 
may, in these days of benevolent activity, 
employ their time to better advantage than 
in brushing the dust from neglected: folios. 
The course of events is hastening to offer a 
startling refutation of any such frivolous 
assumptions. 

“Tt is not, we may be sure, those who 
possess much of this indispensable learning, 
that in any such way set it at naught; and 
it is an acknowledged rule, in all walks of 
science and literature, that the scoffs and 
eaptious objections of the ignorant need not 
be seriously replied to—‘ know what you are 
speaking of, and then contemn it.’ Now, 
the mere fact of applying any comprehensive 
terms, either of admiration or contempt, to 
abody and series of writers, stretching through 
seven hundred or a thousand years, and these 
writers, natives as they were of distant coun- 
tries, some of them simple and rude, while 
others were erudite and accomplished, may 
be taken as a proof of heedlessness, regarding 
the matter in hand, sufficient to excuse a 
silent disregard of the objection it involves. 
These ‘ fathers,’ thus grouped as a little band, 
by the objectors, were some of them men of 
as brilliant genius as any age has produced ; 
some, commanding a flowing and vigorous 
eloquence; some, an extensive erudition ; 
some, conversant with the great world ; some, 
whose meditations had been ripened by years 
of seclusion ; some of them the only historians 
of the times in which they lived; some, the 
chiefs of the philosophy of their age; and, 
if we are to speak of the whole, as a series or 
body of writers, they are the men who, during 
a long era of deepening barbarism, stil] held 
the lamp of knowledge and learning, and, in 
fact, afford us almost all that we can now 
know, intimately, of the condition of the 


nations surrounding the Mediterranean, from 
the extinction of the classic fire, to the time 
of its rekindling in the fourteenth century. 
The church was the ark of all things that 
had life, during a deluge of seven hundred 
years.” 


In connexion with this subject we 
would strongly recommend the perusal 
of the Preface to Bishop Warburton’s 
Julian, which is one of the best and 
fairest introductions to the study of 
christian antiquity we are acquainted 
with. Were we not, however, hastening 
to more important subjects, we might 
say a good deal in qualification of some 


of Mr. Taylor's encomiums on the 


fathers. Greek, to be sure, was their 
vernacular tongue ; and Greek is the 
language of the New Testament. This 
is true in the general. But the reader 
will be greatly disappointed if he 
expects to find the same sort of Greek 
in Basil and Chrysostom, as he is 
familiar with in St. Paul or St. John. 

The Greek of the New Testament 
is, for the most part, the Greek of men 
who thought in Hebrew, and to a great 
extent tinctured with the forms and 
idioms of that language; so that it may 
be questioned whether the Fathers’ 
ignorance of the oriental tongues does 
not more than counterbalance their 
superior familiarity with the Greck. 
Add to this, that many of the peculiar 
notions of christianity were so remote 
from the thoughts of the Gentile world 
that in the current popularGreek dialect 
there were no terms adequately express- 
ing them : and hence the idiom of that 
dialect could be no help towards 
ascertaining the appropriated technical 
significations which many words received 
when used to express ideas peculiar to 
the christian system. But these and 
similar considerations, if followed out 
as they deserve, would Jead us too far 
from our immediate subject. 

Mr. Taylor next proposes to apply 
“atest of the meted condition of the 
early church,” in the shape of the doc- 
trine of the merit of virginity, and the 
practices grounded thereupon ; which 
being as he thinks, utterly repugnant 
to Scripture, and yet fulfilling all the 
conditions of the rule “ Quod semper, 
Quod ubique, Quod ab omnibus ”"— 
seem to reduce its inadequacy to an 
experimentum crucis. The proposi- 
tions which he undertakes to make 
good are .— 


“1, Tuat the lapse of eight hundred or a 
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thousand years exhibits very little, if any, 
progression, in the quality, or extravagance 
of those notions which gave support to the 
practices of religious celibacy; and that the 
attendant abuses of this system were nearly, 
or quite, as flagrant at the earlier, as at the 
later date. 

“II, That, at the very earliest time when 
we find these notions and practices to have 
been generally prevalent, and accredited, they 
were no novelties; but had come down from 
a still earlier era. 

“II. That, as these notions and practices 
are of immemorial antiquity, sg did they 
affect the church universal—eastern, western, 
and African; and that thus they come fully 
within the terms of the rule—quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. 

“IV. That these opinions and practices, 
in their most extreme form, received an ample 
and explicit sanction, and a solemn authentica- 
tion from ALL the great writers and doctors 
of the church, during the most prosperous 
and enlightened age of any preceding the 
Reformation ; and that, on this head, popery 
has no peculiar culpability. 

“‘V. That the notions and practices con- 
nected with the doctrine of the superlative 
merit of religious celibacy, were, at once, the 
causes and the effects of errors in theology, 
of perverted moral sentiments, of supersti- 
tious usages, of hierarchical usurpations; and 
that they furnish us with a criterion for esti- 
mating the GENERAL VALUE OF ANCIENT 
CHRISTIANITY ; and, ina word, afford reason 
enough for regarding, if not with jealousy, 
at least with extreme caution, any attempt 
to induce the modern church to imitate the 
ancient church,” 


In support, then, of his first proposi- 
tion, Mr. Taylor undertakes to show, 
that, at atime not more remote from 
the age of the Apostles, than we of this 
generation are from Barrow, Tillotson, 
Taylor, Baxter, most of those abuses of 
the system of religious celibacy, which 
notoriously disgraced monasticism in 
the twelfth century, had largely devel- 
oped themselves. The proofs necessary 
for the establishing of this thesis 
involve statements of facts of a very 
revolting character; so offensive, 
indeed, in many respects that nothing 
but the importance of the subject could 
justify any one in bringing them before 
the public. Mr. Taylor, conscious of 
the delicacy of the matter to be handled 
has from no doubt the most praise- 
worthy motives, endeavoured to miti- 
gate the evil, by only quoting the 
least offensive parts, and sending the 
learned reader to the original for the 
rest. In some cases, too, he has kept 
back the reference, least the reader 
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might be directed to a context which 
would be certain either to shock or to 
contaminate. We confess that, though 
we can appreciate the reasons of all 
this, we cannot consider it a prudent 
course. In many instances an impres- 
sion is produced that the things sup- 
pressed are a great deal worse than 
they really are: and where this is not 
the case, a vague suspicion of inaccu- 
racy may be generated in those who 
want either the opportunity or the 
diligence requisite for examining 
authorities. When a work of the kind 
is to be done, we are for doing it 
thoroughly. We would have tne Latin 
and Greek of the passages given in the 
margin fully, whatever was done with 
the English in the text ; and the place 
where the context might be found, in 
all instances, accurately indicated, This 
is the more necessary for the ends of 
truth and justice—which we are sure 
Mr. Taylor values more than any 
ephemeral success in a party squabble 
—as his representations of the meaning 
of particular passages are sometimes 
very far from being correct. 

We have an instance of this in the 
very first authority he has produced : 
which has been accordingly taken 
advantage of by his opponents to decry 
his whole performance, but in astyle so 
uncandid and malicious as to shew that 
their zeal is not really directed against 
misrepresentation or unfairness as such, 
but only as they are practised towards 
their favourite ecclesiastical antiquity. 
The passage we allude to, is that famous 
one in the Epistle of Cyprian to Pom- 
ponius, which treats of the flagitious 
conduct of those women, who profess- 
ing virginity, made no scruple of sleep- 
in the same bed with men. In onz 
casE—and, so far as we can learn, in 
one case only—does this execrable 
abomination appear to have been 
brought home to a member of the 
clergy, a Deacon in a church under 
Cy prian’s control, yet(misled asit would 
appear by the authority of Fell and 
Dodwell) Mr. Taylor proceeds unhesi- 
tatingly to describe the transaction 
thus ;— 


“Cyprian, and his presbyters, writes, in 
reply to Pomponius, a suffragan bishop, who 
had reported certain scandals, in treating 
which he needed direction and anthoritative 
support. From this letter it appears that 
the rash and unwarrantable vow of perpetual 
celibacy, or viginity, taken, or forced upon 
multitudes of young women, in some moment: 
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of artificial religious excitement, had been 
too late repented of by many of its victims, 
who, finding themselves cut off from the 
virtuous endearments of domestic life, had 
rushed into irregularities, loading their con- 
science at once with a real, and a supereroga- 
tory guilt, and had, under the colour of 
spiritual intercourse with the clergy to whose 
care they had been consigned, and who them- 
selves were galled by the same impious extra- 
vagance, admitted the grossest familiarities, 
and thus had diffused an extreme corruption 
of manners among the very men to whom 
were entrusted the moral and religious welfare 
of the people. So early had this false fervour 
produced its poisonous fruit, and had ulce- 
rated, in its vitals, the body of the church !” 


We think the consideration that had 
these men been of the clergy, so 
flagrant an aggravation of their crimes 
would not have been forgotten by 
Cyprian ; especially since he is careful 
to urge it inthe particular case of the 
Deacon above mentioned, is decisive 
against Mr. Taylor’s notion, that these 
women were the same as the yivaimss 
evvucéxvo Of later church history. But 
when it is remembered that this mistake 
of his, if mistake it be, is one which has 
been committed by all the best author- 
ities from Dodwell to Neander,* we 
shall be at no loss to understand the 
spirit which can treat such an error as 
a deliberate and malicious misrepresen- 
tation. But in their zeal for heaping 
obloquy on Mr. Taylor, the patrons 
of antiquity—(we speak advisedly in 
the plural number)—have themselves 
been guilty of distortions, which it is 
much more difficult to excuse. These 
words, for example, are cited from 
Cyprian’s 13th epistle (edit. Fell), to 
prove that the instances in which even 
the laity had been guilty of this crime 
had been but few. “Cognovimus non 
deesse, qui templa Dei &c. infami con- 
cubitu suo maculent ;” and Ep. xiv, :— 
Doleo autem quando audio quosdam 
improbe discurrere . . . . sedid 
agere ut per paucorum pravos mores, 
&e.” But let the reader look at the 

laces, and he will see that this fact 
i been shamefully concealed ; that 
Cyprian in those epistles is speaking 


only of a particular class—the con. 
fessors—men who had hazarded their 
lives for the Christian faith. It is 
surely opprobrious enough to the 
morality of those times, that even a few 
of such a class should be found detected 
in these practices; but it is hardly 
creditable to the honesty of the 
polemics we allude to, to bring forward 
expressions which relate only to a 
particular order, as if they were spoken 
of the whole church ; and, upon such 
garbled and falsified authorities, to 
endeavour to sneer away the good 
fame of any man. When speaking of 
the whole church, Cyprian uses very 
different language: “ Denique,” says 
he, in the same epistle which Mr. 
Taylor has quoted, “quam graves 
MULTORUM ruinas hinc fieri videmus, et 
per hujusmodi illicitas et periculosas 
conjunctiones corrumpi PLURIMAS 
virgines cum summo animi nostri dolore 
conspicimus.” Yet, with such a plain 
declaration staring them in the face, 
these champions of ancient times and 
libellers of the present, would hazard 
the assertion that such lapses were few 
and unfrequent! In extenuation of the 
crime, it has been urged in the same 
uarters, that, by Cyprian’s own con- 
ession, these delinquents were not 
guilty of fornication. Were this granted 
—which in many instances it cannot 
be---still let the reader look below,+ 
and see what Cyprian thought they 
really were guilty of, and then consider 
how much this plea mends the matter. 

We have already frankly acknow- 
ledged that we think Mr. Taylor wrong, 
in confounding the present with the 
case of the Xuvuedxeu, Those were 
women, who for the sake of enjoying 
more uninterruptedly the converse of 
their spiritual directors, and of manag- 
ing their domestic concerns, were 
accustomed to live in the same house 
with them; but constantly denied that 
they used the same Bed,f{ or admitted 
any indecent familiarity. Parallel to 
this, was the case of those canonical 
virgins, who permitted men to reside 
along with them, under similar pretexts. 
These practices prevailed very exten- 


* See especially Muratori in his Anecdota Greca. 
+ Cyprian, Ep. iv. edit, Fell. p. 8. (Amstel. 1691.) 
¢ i yde rotro rigugyaln, Onolv, brady wr cvyxarivdwes, undt curyysvevens huiy d1 cvvoinouye 
wis; Chrys. Opp. edit. Morel]. Paris, 1614. T. 11. p. 265. Yet Jerome denies 
this. Eadem domo, uno cubiculo, sepe uno tenentur et lectulo, et suspiciosos nos 
vocant, si ne existimamus. Ad Eust. Ep. 18. T. iv. p, 33. See the disgusting 
details given 


y Epiphanius Hares, 63, 11. p. 521; 
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sively in the third and fourth centuries, 
and were found to be so replete with 
scandal and injury to good morals, that 
several canons were at divers times 
framed against them, and the governors 
of the church set themselves very 
sedulously to put them down. There 
are extant two curious discourses of 
Chrysostom’s on the subject ; and some 
of his descriptions show a state of things 
but very little better than the melan- 
choly prospect we have been contem- 

lating at Carthage. We give a passage 
in the margin® which we do not choose 
to translate. Our virtuous court has 
indeed done its best to make the public 
mind of the nineteenth century as much 
at home in such scenes, as that of the 
fourth and fifth appears to have been; 
but, thank God, it has not quite suc- 
ceeded. Chrysostom’s descriptions, 
however, of the less offensive adjuncts 
of the system, are highly amusing. His 
liveliness and wit, which even monastic 
asceticism could not destroy, render 
him at all times an entertaining writer, 
but especially where he indulges his 
satyric vein. In the present case, the 
eager promptness of those clerical 
squires to receive their virgin consorts 
at the church porch—their bustling 
assiduity in naiaiien them through 
the crowd—their dutiful care to secure 
them a commodious position, and their 
vigilant attention, during divine worship, 
to the least expressions of approval or 
dislike that passed over their features, 
are sketched with a felicity of humour 
that Fielding might have envied. 

It is obviously impossible for us to 
follow Mr. Taylor at large through the 
mass of authorities by which he sup- 

orts his charge against the third and 
ourth centuries, as the subject presents 
itself, again and again, throughout his 
pages. We have only undertaken to 
give arapid sketch of the conduct of 
his argument. In our own opinion he 
has satisfactorily proved the existence 
of the grossest and most disgusting 
abuses of the institute of religious celi- 
bacy throughout the Christian churches 
in the Nicene age. Weshould,indeed, 
be almost inclined to risk the proof 
upon a single experiment. Let any 
impartial man take up St. Basil's 
Treatise de Virginitate—the latter part 


of which ean only be paralleled by the 
pages of Dens and Sanchez—and say 
whether the state of things which could 
move a grave and most ascetic metro- 
politan to indite such admonitions for 
the special use and perusal of virgins 
dedicated to God, was not astate abound- 
ing with gross abuses and profligate 
immorality. This, indeed, we suppose 
will hardly be denied by any one; the 
assertors of virginity choosing rather to 
maintain, that these abuses are either 
not inseparable from the system, or else 
counterbalanced by advantages suffici- 
ent to outweigh their evils. We shall 
see presently what Mr. Taylor has said 
in answer to such evasions ; but first 
we must say a few words upon a 
paradox of his, on this subject, that has 
shocked many of his greatest admirers ; 
viz., “that Popish monasticism is an 
improvement upon the primitive celi- 
bate.” We confess that we esteem this 
one of the most ill-judged as well as 
most unfounded assertions that Mr. 
Taylor has hazarded in his whole book. 
Wherever he attempts to support it, he 
is obliged to pick his instances in a 
way, that shows a great deal of un- 
justifiable eames Whatever the 
fathers, in their severest censure, have 
declaimed against the recreant monks 
and virgins of “ the pristine and martyr 
church,” is arrayed on one side ; while 
on the other, we hear of nothing but 
the learning of the Benedictines, the 
genius of Pascal, and the piety of 
Angelica Arnauld. Now surely this 
is not fair. We shall not be accused 
after all that we have said, of any undue 
bias in favour of antiquity, but we can- 
not see it thus wrongfully used without 
protesting against the injustice. Among 
the primitive holy maidens we make no 
question that many might have been 
found, whose piety and devotion need 
not fear comparison with even the 
saintly sisters of the Port Royal ; whose 
inward — was as spotless as the 
outward, and whose innocence of life, 


and incessant zeal in every work of 
mercy and benevolence, might shame 
our professing religionists, who perhaps, 
are thanking heaven that they are not 
in anywise as the virgins of Carthage 
or Constantinople. And for the men— 
did it never occur to Mr. Taylor, that 


* Ka) deduos Acmiv vais Masais nal ixacrhy huigay ial cas rav wagbivwy cixiag, nabdase 
woos wits aidivouras, obx Wars Acxiom Tinrovcav—yiyors wiv yao xa) ini crim» xa) coro 
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Origen, and Chrysostom, and Basil, 
and Jerome, and Augustine, and 
Theodoret, were names which any 
Benedictine or Jansenist community— 
with all the advantages of modern im- 
provement, might well feel proud to 
enroll in the record of its members ? 
That Romish monasticism may have 
originated in an attempt at reform, we 
will not deny; but we maintain that 
it was a mistaken attempt ; and one 
which fixed and rendered permanent 
the system in all its vices, when now 
in a fair way of meeting a radical cure. 
By withdrawing “the professed” alto- 
gether from the salutary checks of 
public opinion, it made the morality of 
each community depend on the indivi- 
dual character of its little tyrant ; and 
by its damnable imposition, of forced 
celibacy, it imparted a diabolical cruelty 
to the whole contrivance, from which 
the primitive institute was, in a great 
measure, free; and if ever it should 
become necessary to expose the mo- 
nasticism of the Popish ages, as Mr. 
Taylor has exposed that of the fourth 
century, the pages of Bernard, of 
Cardinal Damian, of Erasmus—-nay, of 
Baronius himself, will reveal a tale of 
deeper crime and more disgraceful 
ignorance, than ever blotted the annals 
of the early church. 

In establishing his charge against the 
second century, Mr, Taylor seems to 
us to rely far too confidently on the 
testimony of Tertullian. This writer, 
notorious for extravagant paradox, and 
besides the champion of a heresy, 
reprobated by the Catholics themselves, 
for too excessive strictness of asceticism 
—a writer, at once violent in his 
exaggerations and slippery in his rea- 
sonings—should not be admitted as 
evidence in any case without strong 
corroboration. Now, in the instance 
of celibacy, Mr. Taylor is obliged to 
confess that he is not only not corro- 
borated, but contradicted by Clement 
of Alexandria, whose sound and rational 
statements must commend themselves 
to every man of understanding ; and, 
as to the passage about the progressive 
expansion of truth which Mr. Taylor 
has quoted (p. 94) from the tract de 
velandis Virginibus, it so clearly and 
confessedly relates to Montanus’ Para- 
clete, that we are lost in wonder at the 
hallucination which could bewilder so 
acute a person into supposing that it 
spoke, in any way, the sense of the 
Catholics. Taken cum grano salis, 


however, we hold it to be sound in the 
main ; and so little anti-Protestant did 
Le-Clerc think it, that, having quoted 
a part of this very passage at the close 
of his Ecclesiastical history, he subjoins; 
“ In que verba desinemus, cedro qui 
digna; quamvis Tertullianus, in 
Montani deliriis fascinatus, inanem 
in Religione emendationem animo 
agitaret.” 

Mr. Taylor feels that many will be 
shocked by the attempt which he makes 
in support of his second proposition to 
trace the errors he exposes to the first 
and second centuries; but he says— 
and we think truly—that of all romantic 
dreams, the dream of the perfection of 
this age of the Church is one of the 
most baseless. 


‘The opinion that has forced itself upon 
my own mind, is to this effect, that the 
period dating its commencement from the 
death of the last of the apostles, or apostolic 
men, was, altogether, as little deserving to 
be selected and proposed as a pattern, as 
any one of the first five of church history :— 
it had, indeed, its single points of excellence, 
and of a high order, but by no means shone 
in those consistent and exemplary qualities 
which should entitle it to the honour of being 
considered as a model to after ages. We 
need, therefore, neither feel surprise nor alarm, 
when we find, in particular instances, that 
the grossest errors of theory and practice 
are to be traced to their origin in the first 
century. In such instances, for my own 
part, I can wonder at nothing but the in- 
fatuation of those who, fully informed as they 
must be of the actual facts, and benefited, 
moreover, by modern modes of thinking, 
can, nevertheless, so prostrate their under- 
standings before the phantom— venerable 
antiquity—as to be inflamed with the desire 
of inducing the Christian world to imitate 
what really asks for apology and extenuation, 
Any such endeavour must, however, inevitably 
fail; nor can it be for more than a moment, 
after once the subject has attracted general 
attention, that an illusion, so fantastic, can 
hold the minds of any except a very few, 
who are constitutionally disposed to admit it, 
When the bubble bursts, let the promoters 
of ancient principles look to it, that they are 
provided with some other means of keeping 
their doctrines in credit; and I am far from 
assuming that the general doctrines of the 
Oxford writers will disappear along with the 
ill-founded prejudice they have laboured to 
support in favour of ancient christianity.” 


In the general truth of these remarks 
we perfectly concur; but we have some 
doubts whether, in this particular in- 
stance, Mr. Taylor has been perfectly 
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successful, His first testimony, drawn 
from the second Apology of Justin 
Martyr, is simply to this effect, that 
many Christians, of both sexes, might 
be shown, who, having been disciples 
from their youth, continued to a great 
age undefiled dpéoga.* Really it requires 
some more acuteness than we possess 
to read here the doctrine of meritorious 
celibacy. That St. Paul has recom- 
mended celibacy in times of persecution, 
though not on the grounds of merit, we 
suppose can hardly be denied. What 
fault was it then for those Christians 
who could do so, continuing undefiled 
by fornication and irregular lusts, to 
follow his advice ? Mr. Taylor, indeed, 
in his honest zeal for the honour of the 
married clergy has persuaded himself 
(p. 109) that the same Apostle has 
mentioned a wife,in those same trouble- 
some times, “as a main article in a 
bishop’s qualifications ;” reading the 
text, we suppose, one wife, at least. 
But we apprehend most people will not 
require much argument to convince 
them that one wife is only a major 
limit to a bishop’s qualifications in the 
conjugal way. Mr. Taylor's appeal to 
Ignatius is still more unfortunate. Any 
strong reliance upon isolated passages 
in a work that has confessedly been 
tampered with in one shape or other ; 
and which in its most creditable form 
exists in one single Greek MS. alone, 
would appear to us misplaced. But 
when not content with his solitary and 
very ambiguous quotation from the 
epistle to Polycarp (where it is probable 
that celibacy is not indicated by ayvise 


‘but by s#évs), he shows such a grievous 


ignorance of criticism as to quote the 
convicted forgeries to Hero and the 
Philippians, we cannot but lament that 
he should have thus unwarily made 
himself a laughing stock to his enemies. 
There are some sources, however, upon 
which Mr. Taylor has not drawn, that 


we think it fair to indicate, before we 
pass from this part of the subject. 
These are, 1—The Syriac Epistles 
of Clement, whose authenticity has been 
so strenuously—though in our opinion, 
we candidly confess, so unsuccessfully 
defended by Wetstein. If the authority 
of these documents be admitted, they 
will show that the principles of virginity 
and the abuses consequent upon them, 
had been carried as high every whit in 
the Apostolic age itself as in the time 
of Cyprian. 2. The antiquity of the 
second document is less questionable ; 
it is the legend of Paul and Theela, 
which may be found in the first volume 
of Dr. Grabe’s Spicilegium. It was 
forged, as we are assured by Tertullian, 
by a Presbyter of Asia, an admirer of 
St. Paul, who was deposed by St. John 
himself for this very offence : so early 
had the mystery of iniquity begun to 
work. Yet this did not prevent the 
fame of Thecla from being celebrated 
by Cyprian, the two Gregories, Am- 
brose, Chrysostom, Isidore of Pelusium, 
and Basil of Seleucia. In this romantic 
tale, a noble lady, Thecla, overhears St. 
Paul holding forth in praise of celibacy, 
and forthwith vows herself a virgin, and 
refuses to marry the youth to whom she 
had been espoused. After ten thousand 
strange adventures (amongst which we 
may mention her baptizing a very 
christianly-disposed lion, who seems to 
have been the prototype of Una’s 
guardian) she at last, at the advanced 
age of ninety, is reduced to great peril 
of losing that virginity which she valued 
as her greatest treasure, by tle machina- 
tions of certain evil-minded physicians 
whom her miraculous cures had made 
jealous of her fame; from whom she is 
rescued by being mysteriously trans- 
lated to paradise, on the 24th of Sept., 
in a year which chronologers find it 
rather hard to fix. Such trash could 
be vented ere yet the last of the 


* No great stress ought to be laid upon the etymological force of the term "Agéoges 
considering its perpetual use to express celibacy, by the heathen Greek writers. An 
argument framed on single expressions is generally precarious. _It is but fair, however, 
to indicate a passage in Athenagoras, (Legat. pro Christ, p. 129. edit. Dechair,) far 
more to Mr, Taylor's purpose than the one he has quoted from Justin. « You may 
find many of us (Christians) both men and women, who continue unmarried to old age, 
in hopes of a nearer conjunction with God. But if now, abiding in virginity and celibacy 
(sivovxia) brings us nearer to God, and the mere thought and desire sets us at a distance 
Jrom Him, much more do we shun those deeds, the very thoughts of which we fly 
from .” Another, too, in Minucius Felix, is scarcely less explicit. ‘ Plerique 
inviolati corporis virginitate perpetua fruentur potius quam gloriantar: Tantum 
abest incesti cupido, ut non nullis rubori sit etiam pudica conjunctio.” But here that 
amiable writer rather speaks the sentiments of others than his own. 
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Apostles was in his grave, by men 
who must have been contemporaries 
of the whole college! Behold, here, 
the magnified efficacy of oral tradition! 
We now approach what we look upon 
as certainly the most valuable and 
successful portion of Mr. Taylor’s 
work; in which, tracing the abuse, 
whose existence he has demonstrated, 
to its spring, he shows that it was not 
a mere accident of the scheme of 
Nicene Christianity, but one great 
developement of a general principle, 
pregnant with corruption, that had 
wrought itself into the very vitals of the 
ecclesiastical system. That there is 
nothing impossible, or even improbable, 
in the assumption of such a radical 
perversion of christianity taking place 
through the great body of the church, 
he argues with a force and eloquence 
that, we think, must carry conviction to 
every mind which prejudice has not 
placed beyond the reach of reason. 


** The writers of these tracts have, and, as 
I must humbly think, in a very seasonable 
as well as able manner, protested against the 
modern phase of infidelity, called rationalism, 
and which, if followed out consistently, can 
come to nothing but, first, unitarianism, and 
then deism, and then pantheism, and then 
the purest atheism. They may have taken 
an unfair advantage of the incautious language 
of some well-meaning writers; but yet have, 
as I think, truly exhibited the inner quality, 
and the necessary tendency of this modern 
scheme of theology. Moreover, they have not 
merely protested against this prevailing illu- 
sion, but have admitted the fact that it has 
actually become the type of our modern Pro- 
testant christianity ; and, also, have intimated 
their fears that, unless vigorously repelled, 
it will, ere long, embrace the Protestant world, 
a few remonstrants excepted, and propel all 
down the slippery descent toward universal 
unbelief. 

“Now, let us for a moment suppose, that 
nearly as much as this, melancholy as is the 
idea, had actually come about in our times ; 
and that (the few remonstrants excepted) 
there was no other form of genuine belief 
extant in the world than that of the Romish 
church, which, as is admitted, is laden with 
corruptions. In such a case, then—nor does 
it appear why we may not imagine it as pos- 
sible, or even as probable—there would pre- 
vail, notwithstanding our Lord's promise to 
be with his church always, an almost universal 
defection or apostacy—on the one side toward 
atheism, on the other side toward superstition. 

“We suppose, then, such an apostacy to 
have had place in the nineteenth century. 
What, then, stands in the way of our sup- 
posing an analogous defection to have bee 


longed to some preceding age, or even to the 
first, or to the second? If we say—the 
extant historical evidence contradicts any 
such supposition, this is the very point in 
dispute; nor can I allow the question to 
be begged so easily. But what general 
principle is there which forbids our ad- 
mitting such a supposition? Not any vague 
belief concerning the divine benevolence to- 
ward mankind; for this is unchangeable ; 
and, if it must have prevented an apostacy 
in the first century, must also have prevented 
it in the nineteenth; nor, by the same rule, 
can we admit any other contravening prin. 
ciple, as applicable to the one period, which 
does not equally apply to the other. 

“ Among the predictive promises, or the 
official instructions addressed by our Lord 
to his personal followers, some, very clearly, 
were applicable to themselves individually, 
and ceased to have any operation or efficacy, 
at the moment when the functions of these 
individuals were fulfilled. Other of these 
promises, not less clearly, are the property 
of his servants and ministers, in all ages, 
But is there so much as one of these words 
of power and comfort, which, while it passes 
onward beyond the individuals who first heard 
it, yet does not pass forward for the benefit of 
the church universal; but stays within cer. 
tain limits, as, for example, the limits of the 
first, the second, or the third centuries? In 
other words, was there any promise of gui- 
dance, or assistance, or of exemption from 
error, granted to the ancient church, other 
than what belongs, in its fullest force, to the 
church of all ages? TI presume it cannot be 
pretended that the ancient church had any 
such advantage over ourselves; or that it 
was, in any sense whatever, the occupier of 
a peculiar benefit ‘on lease,’ or ‘ for a term 
of years.’ 

* But if not, then the question concerning 
the actual condition of the ancient church is 
entirely open; and after we have dispelled 
from our minds the fancy, really childish as 
it is, about ‘ antiquity,’ and a ‘ golden age,’ 
we then turn, with perfect coolness, to the 
documents in our possession, and submit its 
pretensions to a candid, but unsparing analysis. 

“If the ancient church was benefited by no 
interpositions more direct than those which, 
in every age, have maintained truth and piety 
from utter extinction, then we must believe, 
and must expect to find our belief verified, 
that, in coming, as it did, suddenly, and with- 
out the aid of any experience, into contact 
with the most prodigious evils, it at once 
imparted an impulse, and admitted an im- 
pulse ;—-or, as we say in mechanics, action 
and re-action were equal. Did christianity 
encounter the rigid, punctilious, and self- 
righteous pietism of the Jew ? In the collision 
the Judaism of those who, of the Hebrew 
race, embraced the gospel, gave way to some 
extent, and was christianized; and, in return, 
christianity at large was judaized, Or, did 
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it meet the vain philosophy and platonism of 
the speculative Greek? It did so; and pla- 
tonism and christianity thenceforward were 
intimately commingled, Did it impinge upon 
human society, then debauehed in a most 

i degree? It did so; and, with 
a violent revulsion, it distorted its own prin- 
ciples of virtue, in an equally extreme degree. 
Finally, did the religion of the New Testa- 
ment, rational, spiritual, pure, confront the 
d ing superstitions of the pagan world ? 
pyre oa oak on this ground, while it bore 
@ clear testimony against the doctrine and 
the flagitious practices of polytheism, yet 
merged itself in the boundless superstition 
of the times, as a system of fear, spiritual 
servitude, formality, scrupulosity, visible mag- 
nificence of worship, mystery, artifice, and 
juggle. Such were the antagonist principles, 
in contending with each of which the holy 
religion of Christ triumphed in each instance, 
and in each was trampled upon; conquered and 
was conquered ;—diffused light and health, 
and admitted darkness and corruption.” 


The whole of Mr. Taylor’s second 
number is occupied in developing this 
argument ; and so rich is the subject 
in topics for observation, that, were we 
to follow him here with the same 
minuteness as heretofore, our remarks 
would swell to a bulk wholly dispro- 
portionate to the character of such an 
article as the present. We must con- 
tent ourselves, therefore, with a very 
brief summary. Upon close examina- 
tion it will be found that the principle 
of which the doctrine of celibacy was 
the result, extended itself widely through 
all the primitive theology; that it 
affected---1. the notions entertained of 
the Divine Nature ; 2. of the scheme 
of salvation ; 3. the system of morals; 
4, the sacraments and outward rites ; 
5. the position of the hierarchy, as 
commonly explained by the doctors of 
the Nicene age. This amen when 
traced to its source, will be perceived 
to be no other than the oriental 
theosophy, or, in plainer terms, gnosti- 
cism.» The essence of this principle 
consists in regarding matter and the 
passions as in themselves evil, and the 
source of all pollutions—placing virtue 
mainly in contemplation—and redemp- 
tion solely in a moral disentanglement 
from the body, by a victory analogous 
to that whose model was set us by the 
Redeemer. Hence the origin of 


asceticism, and a total withdrawal from 
the world and its occupations. Hence 
Virginity and fasting, which cut up the 
strongest ties that bind men to the 
flesh, assumed the foremost place in the 
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ostic catalogue of cardinal virtues. 

ence the Deity came to be looked on 
as a Being in whose sight all earthly 
affections and terrene connexions were 
loathsome and impure, and who could 
ouly be approached in ecstatic trances, 
and abstracted contemplations. Hence 
the sublime nonsense of mysticism was 
substituted for rational piety, and 
ascetic mortification for cheerful tem- 
perance. Mr. Taylor follows the 
traces of this gnostic principle through 
the ramifications we have already enu- 
merated. Under the first head he has 
made considerable use of Synesius, but 
not as much as he might. Let the 
reader ask himself what was the state 
of religious orthodoxy in the church, 
when a man was actually forced, by the 
solicitations of clergy and people, to 
accept a bishopric, he making, at the 
same time, the following declaration : 
“T can never prevail with myself to 
renounce my belief in the pre-existence 
of the soul. I shall never say that the 
universe and the other parts will perish 
together. The resurrection which is 
so commonly spoken of, I judge to con- 
tain in it a certain mystery not to be 
communicated to the vulgar ; and I am 
far from agreeing with the general 
opinion about its nature. But a 
philosophic mind, admitted itself to see 
the light, acquiesces in the use of false- 
hood towards others; for truth corre- 
sponds to light, and the popular mind 
to the eye. As, therefore, darkness is 
more beneficial to the eye, so I deem 
falsehood useful to the people, and truth 
injurious to those who are not able to 
look steadily on the bright effulgence 
of reality. If the rules of the priest- 
hood indulge me in this, I shall submit 
to be consecrated, PHILOSOPHIZING IN 
PRIVATE, BUT TALKING FABLES TO THE 
CROWD (ré piv elxds Qidovepar, ve 
G:Aouddwv”) Ep. 105.3; and so he was 
consecrated accordingly. Cognate with 
the gnostic, is the buddhist, or expiatory 
principle, which proposes penance, not 
merely as a means of disentanglement 
from sense, but as an atonement for 
crimes to justice. These two principles, 
which Goéthe seems to have typified 
by the Pater Profundus and the Pater 
Ecstaticus, in the second part of Faustus, 
were blended in the system of the 
Nicene age, and displayed themselves 
most remarkably in connexion with the 
scheme of salvation. We esteem Mr. 
Taylor’s section on this topic one of 
the most convincing in his book, and 
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most likely to produce a strong im- 
pression upon the wavering. He shows 
that throughout the remains of that age, 
there is an absence of hearty or plain 
mention of the atoning work of Christ ; 
that where the subject leads to it most 
naturally, there is a strange and signifi- 
cant silence about it, and an equally 
strange and significant volubility upon 
those substitutes for its efficacy which 
a debasing superstition had devised ; 
while, in those cases, where the fathers 
of that time professedly undertake to 
expound the nature of the doctrine, the 
exposition is so meagre and deficient, 
as to show a manifest repugnance to 
those parts of it which are repugnant 
to principles of gnosticism, or the 

ractice of penitential satisfaction. 

r. Taylor has given many instances 
of this : we will add one which he has 
not noticed. Jobius, large extracts 
from whom are preserved by Photius, 
cod. cexxii., proposes to himself this 
question :— Why God the Word, was 
made man? and answers it thus :--- 
“Partly that he might leave us an ex- 
ample, whereby we might be enabled, 
not of constraint but willingly, to follow 
in his steps, (according to the words of 
Gregory, the divine), for he carries 
flesh on account of my flesh, and unites 
with a reasonable soul, on account of 
mine, purifying the like by the like. 
Further, that He being reason (Aéyos) 
might reclaim into liberty our reason 
before enslaved. Further, because 
Adam, being overcome, suffered his 

odlike nature to be overborne by the 
innumerable passions of the flesh, and 
transmitted this injury to his successors ; 
therefore our Lord took flesh, and 
swallowed up in the ocean of his 
divinity the drop of our human nature, 
that death might be swallowed up of 
life, and the blessing come on our whole 
race ; and because it was fit that the 
Creator should also be the renewer of 
his own creature when it fell.” Had 
this profound doctor never heard that 
“ without shedding of blood there is no 
remission”? 

“No fact in the history of religion, or 
philosophy, obtrudes itself more forcibly, or 
more frequently, upon our notice, than that 
of the utter contrast between the apostolic 
writings and the writings of the fathers, espe- 
cially of the Nicene fathers, (who are now to 
be our masters,) in this particular, namely, 
the relative position of the diverse elements 
of religion. I can hardly believe that any 
will be so bold as roundly to deny, or as in 


any important sense to qualify, the statement 
of thisfact. Assuredly none—not the Oxford 
Tract writers, for they have confessed the 
very contrary—none will dare to say that 
the apostles were mainly intent upon the 
enhancement and glorification of the rites, 
forms, dignities, and exterior apparatus of 
christianity. If any will say this, I have 
no reply to make to them, Nor can I sup- 

that any, except a very few, who, by 
Jong and fond converse with antiquity, have 
lost the vigour of their moral and intelleetual 
perceptions, will deny that the fathers, and 
the Nicene fathers especially, look at the 
components of their christianity from an 
opposite point. They do not, as I have 
stated twenty times, deny, or altogether 
forget, that which is spiritual in religion; 
but they place foremost, and they urgently 
direct the minds of the people towards that 
which is visible, ritual, and ecclesiastical. It 
is on these matters that their seriousness and 
fervour are employed ; it is, while upholding 
these, that they kindle and spend their force, 
When do they lavish rhetoric? in glorifying 
the Saviour of sinners, and in recommending 
the gospel ?—seldom; some of them never, 
But they can, one and all, glow, and burn, 
and roll thunders, and dart their sparks, when 
the mysteries and powers of the church are 
in question ! 

“An illustration in harmony with the sub- 
ject offers itself among the stores of graphic 
ecclesiastical antiquity, where one may find 
the delineation of this or that sacred edifice, 
fairly depicted in bold lines, and strong 
colours; embossed, too, and palpable, in its 
glittering decorations, Then there are about 
it, and about it, flimsy, faint-coloured cherubs, 
and seraphs, -hovering in the clouds, and 
chirping anthems; and, altogether, ‘making 
a seemly border to the temple of St. Peter, 
or St. Mark. Now, much like this is the 
view of christianity presented to us in the 
patristic records—there is the cuurcn, boldly 
drawn, and bodily laid upon the parchment, 
so as that one may feel its outlines, as well as 
Jook at it; and this church is made awful 
to the mind of the spectator by its hiding the 
‘terrific mysteries,” while around it, and 
over it, flutter the airy figures of spiritual 
piety—faith, hope, charity, joy, peace, and 
the like ; and, to render justice to the system, 
the moral virtues—temperance, self-denial, 
charity (almsgiving) are seen, in substantial 
quality, moving in and out of the building, 
as living personages. Yet such is the general 
arrangement of objects in the piece—such 
the grouping and the distribution of light 
and shade. As to the crowd around, if the 
few and the better taught kept their eye fixed 
upon spiritual objects, the many could do 
nothing else but look directly toward that 
which, in a practical sense, was alone of any 
consequence to them. They looked to the 
sacraments, which they were solemnly assured 
conveyed, infallibly and entire, the benefit 
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they were in search of, namely, exemption 
from future peril. Nay, so direct is the 
tendency of perverted human nature-toward 
whatever is visible and formal in religion, 
that, with the mass of men, it was not so 
much the sacrament—the whole religious rite 
which fixed their attention, as the mere 
material, or instruments of the sacraments : 
the glassy surface of the baptismal pool, as 
yet unruffled, and reflecting the marbled 
magnificence of the church, seemed the very 
mirror of eternity, and, as if, while intently 
gazing upon it, the glories of heaven might 
be dimly descried beneath. An analagous 
instance—and hundreds of the like kind 
might be adduced—I have already referred 
to; I mean that of the brother of Ambrose, 
who had been taught to attach such impor- 
tance to the mere eucharistic wafer, as to 
think that, tied about his neck, it would 
serve him better than the stoutest of the 
ship’s timbers, in making his way to land, 
through the breakers !” 


“The florid orators, bishops, and great 
divines of the fourth century, we find, one 
and all, throughout the east, throughout the 
west, throughout the African church, lauding 
and lifting to the skies whatever is formal in 
religion, whatever is external, accessory, ritual, 
ecclesiastical; it was upon these things that 
they spent their strength; it was these that 
strung their energies, these that fired their 
souls, Virginity they put first and foremost ; 
then came maceration of the body, tears, 
poin-siogivg, prostrations on the bare earth, 

umiliations, alms-giving, expiatory labours 
and sufferings, the kind offices of the saints 
in heaven, the wonder-working efficacy of 
the sacraments, the unutterable powers of 
the clergy ; these were the rife and favoured 
themes of animated sermons, and of prolix 
treatises; and such was the style, temper, 
spirit, and practice of the church, from the 
banks of the Tigris, to the shores of the 
Atlantic, and from the Scandinavian morasses, 
to the burning sands of the great desert; 
such, so far as our extant materials give us 
eny information. And all this was what it 
should have been ! and this is what now we 
should be tending toward !” 


Mr. Taylor proceeds to examine an 
objection which strikes at the very 
foundation of his system; that the 
primitive doctrine of virginity is no 
other than the doctrine of Jesus and St. 
Paul. We esteem this reply triumphant ; 
and, did not our contracting limits warn 
us to forbear, would gladly indulge in 
a quotation. But we must say a few 


words upon the interpretation of Ist 
Tim, iv., by which he elicits from it a 
redietion of the great ascetic apostacy. 
ft seems to be supposed by some, that in 
order to apply this text to the church 
VoL. Ry. 
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of Rome, it is necessary that we shoufd 
make out a departure from the funda- 
mentals of the faith, in her offensive 
doctrines as they are scholastically 
delivered in her accredited formularies, 
These writers would admit that in prace 
tice—at least among the ignorant— 
saint-worship and image-worship resolve 
themselves into a setting up of other 
mediators besides Christ, and idolatry 3 
but contend that, as long as their 
doctors reject such inferences, “the 
whole communion” cannot truly be 
called apostate. We will not now 
enter into the question how far incauti- 
ous statements of the common Pro- 
testant interpretation may have fur- 
nished them with some advantages in 
this part of their reasoning ; but shall 
only express our agreement with Mr, 
Taylor in thinking that the apostle here 
describes an apostacy not confined to 
the Roman church, though more fully 
developed in it than elsewhere: an 
apostacy not of whole communions in 
their corporate capacity, but of great 
masses within the Christian commu- 
nity. Now that such an apostacy has 
taken place, within the Romish church 
at least, through the means of her 
most admired doctors, and their sanc- 
tioned teaching, we think may be 
made to appear even on their own 
principles; and this is all the text 
requires, which plainly distinguishes 
between the teachers and their dupes : 
“Some shall depart from the faith, 
through the hypocrisy of liars,” while 
the subtle distinctions and scholastic 
jugglery by which practices manifestly 
tending to the subversion of the unsta- 
ble, are vindicated by these hypocrites 
serve only to brand the stigma more 
indelibly on their foreheads. If, as the 
Church of England pele teaches, it 
is impossible that images should be set 
up publicly in churches without idolat 

ensuing, and if the consequence of their 
use has ever been idolatry; and if, 
notwithstanding, the church of Rome 
and her doctors have sanctioned, com- 
mended, and enjoined the setting up 
and honoring of images; if paying the 
same honour to an image as to the 
archetype be idolatry, and if accredited 
teachers in the church of Rome have, 
nevertheless, taught men to do so, un- 
censured by their superiors; if the 
forms of prayer, and invocation of saints 
commonly used, and checked by no 
authority, but in most cases encouraged, 
and in some imposed by the church, 
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be by necessary tendency with most 
minds, blasphemous and derogatory to 
the honor of the Lord and His Christ : 
if these things be somand we hardly 
think that these writers will deny they 
are 8o---we think we have forced them 
to admit that “certain” in the Romish 
church “have departed from the faith” 
through the very teaching of her 
doctors. Aguin, does any man doubt 
that fasting and celibacy are inculcated 
commonly in the church of Rome, on 
grounds inconsistent with the apostle’s 
aphorism, “that every creature of God 
is good, and nothing to be despised ;” 
that Gerbert, for example, represents 
murriage as so far from being honorable 
in all, that he makes it inconsistent with 
the holiness necessary in the members 
of the priesthood; and that this is, 
thongh it may not be recognized as an 
authentic dogma, the mode in which, 
in nine cases out of ten, the subject is 
practically regarded by the bulk of that 
communion. Does any one, at all 
acquainted with the subject, doubt that 
the practical working of that church's 
elaborate superstitions, about abstinence 
and distinction of meats, has been to 
introduce and sanction a judaical 


punctiliousness in such exercises, irre- 
spective of any spiritual end which 
fasting may be a means of compassing ? 
If this be admitted---as, we think, it 
must be admitted---in the case of the 
church of Rome, a man must wink 
hard not to see that the same abuses 


had begun in the Nicene age. Nor 
can we see why the orthodoxy of the 
Nicene fathers, as tu the doctrine of the 
trinity, should any more be allowed to 
involve them with the attributes of 
fmpeccability and infallibility, than the 
undoubted orthodoxy of the Tridentine 
fathers upon the same point, is per- 
mitted to confer similar immunities upon 
them. Nor can we see how doubts 
of the absolute orthodoxy or purity 
of the Nicene clergy can be fairl 

construed into an attack upon their 
creed. If the Socinians are fond of 
attacking the Nicene church, they 
are equally fond of attacking the 
Roman ; and if every man who joins 
them in the former assault is to be 
reckoned a Socinian, with what fairness 
shall we tefuse to apply the same rule 
to the latter? 


“Protestant commentators, in referring to 
this prediction, have been wont to call it— 
‘a striking prediction of popery.’ But why 
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of popery? As well say, ‘of Spanish Catho. 
licism,’ or ‘ of Irish Catholicism.’ The special 
marks herein given us, attach, distinctively, 
neither to the Irish nor to the Spanish forms 
of the general superstition; nor to the papacy 
peculiarly, The Romish church, centuries 
after the monastic institute had been every. 
where established, and long after the time 
when the celibacy of the secular clergy had 
been universally assented to as proper, if not 
indispensable, gave its sanction, formally, to 
the common opinion, by specific enactments, 
But in what terms had the Nicene church 
uttered itself on this subject long before? 
Hear its highest authority :—‘ Certe confiteris 
non posse esse episcopum, qui in episcopatu 
filios faciat; aloqui, si deprehensus fuerit, 
non quasi vir (husband) tenebitur, sed quasi 
adulter damnabitur.’ That is to say, in 
effect, whereas Paul had distinctly spoken 
of a bishop as a married man, and a father, 
the Nicene church, having first had its 
*conscience seared as with a hot iron,’ read 
the apostolic text, and then deliberately de- 
cided that a bishop who did not separate 
himself from his wife, should be regarded as 
no better than an adulterer! Again :—‘ Aut 
virgines clericos accipiunt, aut continentes; 
aut, siuxoreshabuerint, mariti esse desinunt.’ 
That is to say, whereas the Lord had solemnly 
decreed that ‘ what God had joined together, 
man should not put asunder,’ the Nicene 
church, having lost all religious sensibility 
of conscience, could coolly look at this divine 
law, and then reverse it by its own impious 
ordinance, that its ministers, in receiving 
orders, should separate themselves from their 
wives—a law to which submission was yielded 
in innumerable instances. Upon many, ex- 
communication was actually inflicted on ac- 
count of their having returned to the society 
of their wives, after ordination: in many 
instances, when married men had been pro- 
moted to ecclesiastical dignities, in compliancé 
with the tumultuous will of the populace, 4 
long course of penance was imposed upon 
them, in order to expiate the offence. In 
several recorded instances, men who sincerely 
desired to evade such promotions pleaded 
their disqualification, on the very ground of 
their being married men. The second Council 
of Carthage, held within the limits of the 
Nicene era, thus speaks :—‘ Omnibus (epis- 
copis) placet, ut episcopi, presbyteri, et dia» 
coni, et qui sacramenta contrectant, pudicitix 
custodes, etiam ab uxoribus se abstineant!’ 
Epiphanius offers an apology for those cases 
in which, by sheer necessity, married men 
had been admitted to priest’s orders; and, 
from Cyprian downwards, the flagrant impiety 
of a man’s ‘ putting away his wife,’ when pro- 
moted to the episcopate, received authentica- 
tion in the practice of the most eminent 
persons. During the same time, not only 
did thousands of persons yield obedience to 
the monastic law, and renounce marriage; 
but hundreds put away their wives, deserted 
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their children, and hid themselves in monas- 
teries; and their doing so, especially when 
they surrendered their patrimony to the 
church, was lauded as the highest act of 


iety. 

: « Does, then, the prophetic mark of ‘ fore 
bidding to marry,’ attach, or not, to the Nicene 
¢hurch generally, and to the monastic institute 
specifically ; or is it equitable to go on saying, 
as we have been used to do, that this is a sign 
of the apostate papacy? Is not this a ques- 
tion simply Aistorical, and admitting of a 
peremptory answer—Yea or Nay ? 

* As to the othér definite sign, thé ‘com- 
manding to abstain from meat,’ there can, I 
think, be no need to adduce formal evidence. 
The practices of abstinence from animal food, 
atid the rigorous fasts enjoined by the ancient 
éburch, and especially enforced within the 
monastic houses, are too well understvod, and 
have been too often described, to leave room 
for a question on the subject. But let us 


turn to the other, and less definite charac- 
teristics of the predicted apostacy, and in 
doing so, we may recede, in our order, from 
the fixed points, already considered.” 


In these hasty remarks it will be seeti 
that we have not glanced at all at Mr. 
Taylor’s fourth and concluding number. 
The subject---the indications of coming 
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from thé New Testament itself-—ig, 
however, so exclusively theological, 
that, even had we ample room to do it 
justice, we should hardly be inclined 
to discuss it in this place.’ The 
ptiticipal value of Mr. Taylor's work 
in our eyes, and that which has induced 
us to bestow upon it the present noticed 
consists, as we have already intimated, 
in the light which it throws upon the . 
history of religious opinions ; and the 
assistance it yields to the evidences of 
christianity, by affording a tangible rule 
for discriminating, in some important 
cases, between species of évidericé 
that have been incautiously confounded, 
We have freely indicated the faults of 
it; ouf opinion, névertheless, of its 
substantial merits will be perceived té 
be high, when we add, that, if Mr. 
Taylor were oncé emaiicipated from 
his inveterate habit of periodical writing 
«--(for what have all his works been bat 
so many periodicals ?)--and fairly set 
down to a matute and diligent prepa- 
tation for so great a work, we know few 
better fitted than himself to supply the 
grand desideratum of A _ Puattoso~ 
puicat History of tHe Caristian 


corruption in the church, to be gathered Cuurcn. 


THE INTELLECTUALITY OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
Being the substance of a Lecture delivered before the Zoological Soeiety of Dublin. 


EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION, 


Bevonp a doubt, a change has come over the habits and tastes of the better 
classes in Dublin—the third part of a century shows an alteration in their pursuits 
and pleasures not a little remarkable—and, therefore, if we could call a lady of 
thé eighteenth century back to life, and show her how fashionables weré now 
flocking to an evening lecture at the Dublin Society, instead of to the play-house, 
it may be imagined how her volatile soul would in horror evaporate away in thé 
form of aromatic vinegar, aud, abjuring such unfeminine philosophy, ere dissolving 
into thin air, her stridulous voice would exclaim—“ Save me, oh, save me from the 
blue devils!” But withal, who can say that this change, however beneficial, 
originates with the ladies; ‘It is to be feared that they have not so 
revolutionized Society—for, weak things, they musé attend the stronger sexaw 
and, living as they do to please, they have but followed the men from the ball« 
room to the lecture-room. If then, in former days, evenings were principally 
devoted to fun, frolic and dissipation—if the dance of the assembly-room, the 
trials of temper of the card-table, the scenic display of the theatre, were resorted to 
by our wives and daughters—it was because they took the tone from the men, 
whose after-dinner potations, while they-dulled the memory and intellectual qualities, 
inspirited them for the reel of the ball-room, the jests of the theatre, and the 
excitements of the card-table. But men are metamorphosed—sobriety, one of 
the first of social virtues, now holds sway—and, as in the former century, the 
crimes and neglects of the higher orders brought down on the lower poverty, 
recklessness and degradation, under which the land now mourns; so it may be 
fairly asserted, even in the face of an overstrained, fanatical, and, as we apprehend, 
unsubstantial temperance movement, that the gradually growing, and now we may 
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say established sobriety of the gentry, would in due time, and in a quiet manner, 
have produced a commensurate change amongst the people. But we have not 
room here for this disquisition, our object being to trace another effect of 
fashionable sobriety ;, lo, play-houses are deserted—card-tables almost out of use 
—~balls not very common—dancing, when it does take place, a sad thing, the very 
caricature of the prevailing sobriety, the moving figures showing off more the 
tableaux vivants of a tragic procession, than the vivacious outbreakings of young 
animals making a natural display of courtship and love. 

What then is to be done—the race of gentry is not to be extinguished—men and 
women must marry and be given in marriage? How are mothers to act ?—how 
attract Messrs. Sobersides ?—how bring into approximation, the cautious, solemn 
non chalant exquisites, who must not seem to admire unything but themselves ?— 
Bait the trap with money—that would do, if it were an Irish product. Good looks? 
—they are too plenty. Accomplishments ?—why, our tailor’s daughter is a pianist, 
a sketcher, ae keeps an album. None of the aforesaid wi// do. Try then 
philosophy—make your house a eee electro-magnetism—let the 
girls learn to talk glibly on the —ologies—let the curls fall off from the forehead, 
and display the organs of intellectuality—show them foremost in the march of 
mind. But have a care—don’t manceuvre too openly—let the dark stocking peep 
unobtrusively from under the petticoat—prove that the indigo tinge don’t disfigure 
the well-turned ankle and small foot, that the jewel can be a brilliant and “beau- 
tifully blue” at the same time—a sapphire in cotton. This is the way, now-a-days, 
to catch men ; yet, as old Akenside says, 


‘¢ Mind, mind alone, bear witness heaven and earth, 
The living fountains in itself contains.” 


And if mothers and daughters wise in their generation act so, men should 
rejoice in the change of tactics ; for what, after all, is better than a religious and 
clever wife? The former quality, as we are not writing a sermon just now, we 
shall take for granted, as very common; the latter, when found in conjunction, is 
worth more than gold or green acres to a husband ; for, independent of his own 
high enjoyments while breathing in the BLUE serene of a clever wife’s company, 
we say it is the best conjugal speculation he can venture on. Only let marrying 
men, think how much they will save—and saving, in this utilitarian age, is every 
thing—by having clever children. And let it be observed, and nostro periculo we 
assert it, that the child in intellectuals takes more after the mother than the 
father. If then, gentlemen, you consider that a fine intellect, properly and 
religiously cultivated, is more to be coveted for our offspring than any other 
inheritance, don’t as your forefathers, dote so much on a pretty face, as delight 
in a mind accomplished and gifted ; choose the better part—look to the head as well 
as tothe heart. Go to the lecture-room rather than the ball-room in search of a 
partner. Don’t, as your doltish sires did, fear the blue-stockings as much as 
turkey-cocks do scarlet mantles. True, your puddings and pies may not be as 
well seasoned ; your cuisine not so closely managed ; you may sometimes come home 
to a cold dinner, and may chance to put on a damp shirt ; but bear with all this 
for the sake of better things. You can’t expect perfection here below—keep up 
your courage then, with the consideration that your sons will be judges or generals 
your daughters Martineaus, or Edgeworths, or Trollopes ; what is the lack of 
creature comforts in comparison with the triumphant march of intellect, and the 
victory of mind over matter. You see then, young men and maidens, the uses 
of zoological and other —ogical lectures. 

Such are the compensations a new state of society has called forth for the loss 
of balls, plays and bazaars ; they are the reunions that the wants of sober society have 
called into existence ; and they therefure, as they deserve, so they shall have our 

tronage ; and as we understand the Zoological lectures have been most in 
fashion, as the attendance has been steadily increasing, and as they have been 
dignified by the presence of our sober Viceroy, who, by the way, is as unlike the 
viceroy we recollect half a century ago, as a goshawk is to a popinjay, we shall 
honor said society by making UNIVERSAL one of these lectures ; and to that effect 
we wrote to our friend C. O., one of the BeauTrEs of our magazine, to favour us 
with the lecture he delivered on the 27th of February, to a crowded and most 
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amused audience, and in reply received from our friend the following favourable 
note :— 

“My pear PopLar,—For three reasons I comply with your request: first, 
because I desire to please you ; secondly, because an imperfect report was given 
of my lecture in one of the newspapers; and though this report was fair enough 
as far as it went, yet I would rather that the public had it al/,'and would 
read it fully as delivered ; thirdly, because, to my great regret, one or more 
Roman Catholic gentlemen took it into their heads that I had said what was 
insulting to their religion, and one in consequence actually left the lecture-room. 
I therefore desire to show, by giving publicity in your widely circulated periodical 
to my lecture, that I really gave to these individuals no just cause of offence ; and 
that, even supposing the opinions of Jesuits and Roman Catholics were iden- 
tical, which I hope no Irish Roman Catholic will allow, yet, that I have said 
nothing that even a Jesuit might take in dudgeon. The conduct of the worthy 
gentleman who shot out of the lecture-room like a bottle of ginger pop, reminds 
me of the susceptibility of certain dogs of the turnspit tribe, in the city of Bath, 
who used to go hide, cunning rogues as they were, in the Abbey church, during 
the time of divine service, calculating that the kitchen maids would not go there 
in search of them. Well, on a certain Sunday the minister, in reading one of the 
lessons, mentioned the word spit, whereupon all the truants scampered out of 
the church. Just so with regard to Mr. O——. The word Jesuit set him agoing, 
when I had as little idea of insulting him as the Bath minister had of securing 
the turnspits. 

“ Desirous thus, to disabuse him and any other Roman Catholic, I wish to 
publish my lecture as it was delivered, putting some additional matter into the 
notes, leaving it to the reader to decide whether in what I said there was given 


any just cause of offence.—I remain, dear Poplar, your's truly, 


“To Anthony Poplar, Esq.” 


“Cc. O. 


LECTURE. 


I am about to say what I am able on 
the habits and intellectuality of ani- 


mals. I allude to two qualities— 
habits, or. in other words, instinct—in- 
tellectuality, or in other words, under- 
standing. I confine myself, in order 
to keep within bounds, to domestic 
animals, We all must allow that 
animals have instincts that distinguish 
one species from another—those of a 
sheep, for instance, as differing from 
those of a dog. Well, supposing I 
identify habits with instinct, should I 
not detine what instinct is? Perhaps 
Iam not able—I stand not here as a 
philosopher—but this I know, that 
one who has given the subject more 
consideration than I can, has said 
that no one can define properly what 
instinct is, until he has spent sume 
time in the head of a brute, without being 
@ brute himsclf. But the same author 
ventures to give what may stand for a 
definition, and it is this—*“ those facul- 
ties that God has implanted in animals, 
whereby, independent of instruction, 
observation, or experience, and without 
knowing the, end in, view, they are im- 
pelled to, the performance of certain 
actions conducive to their own well- 
being, and the preservation of their 


species.” But will those at all ac. 
quainted with animals be content with 
ascribing to them such a limited quality 
as this? Do not we find an adaptation 
of plans to circumstances, and an 
exercise of individual judgment, re- 
flection, induction, and memory ? 
must insist, then, that the creature 
has personal and independent mental 
powers; and if you will not call it 
reason, confess that it is akin to it, and 
call it intellectuality. 

It is this opinion of individual capa- 
bility, beyond that of mere instinct, that 
induces us to educate in the limited 
way we do, our domestic animals ; 
this induces us to caress them when 
they do well, and punish if disobedient ; 
as, for instance, is there any lady 
here who has a pet dog? Now you 
fondle him, and by and by you scold 
him ; don’t you find the animal reflect- 
ing and reasoning upon your conduct ; 
and supposing Pompey has a few 
minutes before done wrong, and you 
call him to you, and you have the leg 
of a chicken, which you hold out to 
him with your /eft hand, and you have 
your riding-whip in the right, which 
you hold behind your back, see how 
Pompey hesitates between instinct and 


. 
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intellectuality, Instinct tells him that 
a chicken’s leg is a savoury bit, but 
intellectuality says, I have done wrong ; 
my mistress is angry ; why is the hand 
that used to feed me held back and 
hid ;--and reflection infers, I am cer- 
tainly deserving of correction, I won't, 
then, decides the dog, go near the 
chicken’s leg, because at the same time 
I will-come within the range of the 
armed hand. 

Here the dog is certainly a better 
Teasoner than many a puppy on two 
legs, who gratifies every appetite, fol- 
lows every tempting evil, without me- 
mory, reflection, or foresight; and rushes 
upon disease, ruin, and damnation, 

Animals, then, have instinctiye habits 
belonging to their species, they also 
have faculties of a higher order, in 
which families and individuals may 
excel others of the same order. [| 
think I may show you an instance of 
instinct. in the case of a dog, who, in 
spite of education and his own intellec- 
tuality, yet follows the habit of his 
race, by attempting in your parlour, 
and on a boarded floor (which it is 
impossible to penetrate) to hide a 
portion of his food that he has not 
appetite to finish; and you may ob- 
serve him iu this ease using all the 
acts of secreting, as if he were pene- 
trating soft ground, and could therein 
hide what he intended should be kept 
in future for his own use, An instance 
of that adaptation to circumstances, 
the work of reflection and judgment, 
which I would call intellectuality, came 
lately within my knowledge, in Erris, 


A considerable landed proprietor has 
a large tract of sandhills within the 
Mullet, which tract (open as it is to 
all the Atlantic storms) has been 
greatly injured by the introduction of 
rabbits, who by burrowing and dis- 
turbing the bent grass, gave facilities 
to ihe wind to operate: and so the 
sandhills were year after year changing 
their position and encroaching on the 
cultivated ground. To remedy this 
he determined to destroy the rabbits, 
and, in their place, introduce hares, that 
he knew, or thought he knew, would 
not burrow ; but here he was mistaken, 
for the animal soon found that it must, 
either leave the district, or change 
its habits, for if in a winter’s night it 
attempted to sit in its accustomed open 
FoRM, it would find itself buried perhaps 
twenty feet in the morning under the 
blowing sand, as under a snow-wreath, 
Accordingly the hares have here bur- 
rowed ; they chose out a thin and high 
sand-hill, which stands something like 
a solidified wave of the sea; through 
this puss perforates an horizontal hole 
from east to west, with a double open- 
ing, and seating herself at the mouth 
of the windward orifice, she there 
awaits the storm, and as fast as her hill 
wastes away, she draws back, ready at 
all times to make a start, in case the 
storm rages so as to carry off her hill 
altogether, 

[ assume, then, that animals, as 
well as men, have both intellectuality 
and instinct ;* for who will deny that 
man has instinct—or what makes 
the child at once seek for sustenance 


® My friend, Mr. Clibborn, of the Royal Irish Academy, has furnished me with 
the following anecdote illustrative of a sagacity in swallows that, also, in my opinion, 
goes beyond instinct. When resident in the city of Cincinnati, on the River Ohio, 
@ small species of swallow, very numerous in that state, set about, in the proper 
geason, to build their nests against the wall of a barrack near the town. Their mud 
edifices not proving very sightly additions to the building, the officer in command, 
being, of course, inimical to what was not bright and tight, ordered the poor swallows to 
be ejected, and so all their work was promptly demolished. They then, after much 
chattering, fixed on a wooden barn as the new site for their nests, and against the 
Societe peaks of this building they began to plaster their mud; but here their science 
‘was at fault; for when their nests were finished, and began to dry in the sun, there was 
not sufficient cohesion between the mud and the timber, and so one hot day, their 
whole structure came down with a crash; and now, what was to be done—we shall 
see—it chanced that Mrs. Bullock, the wife of the famous museum collector, was then 
resident in an adjacent villa, that had, as is Common in that warm climate, a long 
verandah in front, supported by wooden pillars; hither the swallows, after holding 
another sub-committee of building, all came in a-body, for they had no time to lose, 
and they set about the nidification; and here, having, one would think, the fear of 
the martinet officer before their eyes, they actually contrived to make their nests 
ornamental, by forming circular capitals to the pillar, like the volutes of the Ionic 
order ; and Mere Bullock was not a little proud of her little colony. But alas, sel- 
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from his mother’s bosom? The differ- 
ence to a certain extent here is, that 
man has more intellect than instinct, 
and it is the reverse with brutes, But 
it may be said, why then deny that 
they have souls? and if souls, why 
deny immortality? This truly is a 
puzzling subject, and a great deal of 
discussion has taken place about it. 
Some, seeing the difficulties, deter- 
mined to oppose it at the threshold, by 
asserting that animals were mere ma- 
chines. I believe Descartes, the French 
philosopher was of that opinion,* He 
might maintain such a paradox for argu- 
ment sake, but the man could not look in 
his dog’s face and believe it, But besides 
this refutation, I think the Frenchman 
would be drawn into the vortex of an 
absurdity by his dogma, and in that 
case should make machines of the men 
who hunted the dogs and rode after 
them; they discovering not half so 
much intellect, or so much honesty, as 
the. horse they rode on, or the hound 
they kept in view. I think the opinion 
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of the French Jesuit, Father Bougeant, 
if not more satisfactory, is at least more 
amusing, who maintained that the 
habits and faculties of brutes were 
entirely owing to the operation of evil 
spirits. This astounding truth was 
enough to alarm half the world. Ouly 
think of a French Seigneur, who most 
orthoduxically went to mass every Sun- 
day, and every other day followed the 
hounds, and he now, under the autho- 
rity of a clergyman, must believe that 
the pack of beagles he has heretofore 
hunted, are a pack of devils; or of 
Mademoiselle Julia, who has been 
lavishing caresses on her lap-dog, and 
now she finds she has been wantonly 
dallying with a demon. The Jesuit’s 
argument is this:—* experience and 
reason convince us that brutes have a 
thinking faculty—if so, then a soul ; for 
if not a soul, you must allow that 
matter can think, and if you allow a 
soul, the beasts only differ from man 
by degrees of plus and minus.” Oh 
but, concludes the Jesuit, * this position 

















fishness is not confined to the human race—and combination can be got up and brought 
to bear against interlopers in the feathered race, as well as amongst the most deter- 
mined Billy Welters in the city of Dublin. A tribe of martins, seeing that the new 
colony of swallows would be likely to diminish their supply of flies, determined to slate 
the swallows, and drive away the intruders that interfered with their monopoly, Now, 
the American martin is five times as large as a swallow, and is almost as big as a thrush. 
So they not only hunted the poor swallows, but also, with all their force of flight, 
would make a dash at their nests, and so knock them down, while yet unfinished, 
But here Mrs. Bullock proved a friend in need; and taking the side of the weaker, 
she stationed men, during the day, who, with long poles, struck at the martins when- 
ever they made a charge at the nests; and the swallows soon observing what the 
meaning of the friendly interference was, without at all minding the men or their 
poles, went on with the construction of their nests, and soon had them finished, and 
so hard built, that the martins found it useless any more to batter at them. And now 
they begin to incubate, and the egys are laid; but their troubles are not over, for the 
cruel martins then come, and, taking a dirty advantage of the poor little swallows, 
fasten themselves on the sides of their nests, they drive the swallows off, and then 
put in their beaks and break the eggs. Poor things, what was now to be done ?——we 
shall see—for a day or so, nothing could equal the chattering and colloqueing, as an 
Irishman would say, in the air; and then they fell to work, and constructed long 
necks to their respective nests, which, under Mra, Bullock's protection, they wereallowed 
to do in peace. By this means they effectually avoided the intrusion of the martins; 
and without further molestation, brought out their young. I would ask, are not 
wondrously displayed here the resources of intellect, rather than fixed and un- 
varying characteristics of instinct ? 

* Dr. Arnaud d’Aatilli, one day talking with the Duke de Laincourt upon the 
new philosophy of M. Descartes, maintained that beasts were mere machines; 
that they had no sort of reason to direct them; and that when they cried or made a 
noise, it was only one of the wheels of the clock or machine that made it. The Duke, 
who was of a different opinion, replied, «1 have now in my kitchen two turnspits 
which take their turns regularly every other day to get into the wheel; one of them 
not liking his employment, hid himself on the day he should have wrought, so that his 
companion was forced to mount the wheel in his stead; when released, by crying and 
wagying his tail, he made a sign for those in attendance to followhim. He immediately 
¢onducted them to a garret, where he dislodged the idle dog and bit him severely.” 
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would demolish the very foundation of 
religion.” Well, how does he save the 
rationality of his brutes, and keep him- 
self from the censures of his church ? 
Why, by asserting that the souls of 
animals are devils, who, though for their 
first sin are doomed to hell, yet God, 
in order not to suffer so many legions 
of reprobates to be of no use, has, 
until the day of doom, distributed them 
over our lower world, there as animals 
to serve his designs and make his om- 
nipotence appear ; some, it is true, con- 
tinue in their original state, and busy 
themselves in tempting man, as is 
shewn in the book of Job ; others are 


made, however unwillingly, to serve 
the uses of man, and fill the visible 
universe. Thus, as the Jesuit states, 
“he can conceive how devils still tempt, 
and brutes think ; and this without at 
all offending the doctrines of the 
Catholic faith.” And certainly this 
tenet of the Reverend Father places 
the devils ina very unpleasant predica- 
ment ; for it must be a great humilia- 
tion to them, to see themselves reduced 
to such a low condition, This degra- 
dation is the first effect of divine ven- 
geance—it is their anticipated hell. 
But I am disposed to think that the 
witty Jesuit* did not reflect upon the 


* Pere Bougeant, whose singular views as to the origin of the intellectuality of 
animals, I have above stated, was a Jesuit, placed in confinement by his superior, in 
the college of La Fleche, near Paris, for what he had written on the subject. His 
views, if not orthodox, were certainly curious and amusing, and there is a sprightliness 
in his mode of treating the subject, graceful at least in the Frenchman, if not confor- 
mable to the divine. I think the following observations I have extracted from that 
section of his work, which treats of the language of beasts, may amuse the reader: — 
« Our first observation upon the language of beasts is, that it does not extend beyond 
the necessaries of life. However, let us not impose upon ourselves with regard to this 
point. To také things right, the language of beasts appears so limited to us only with 
relation to our own, however it is sufficient to beasts, and more would be of no service to 
them. Were it not to be wished that ours, at least in some respects, were limited too? 
If beasts should hear us converse, prate, lie, slander and rave, would they have cause 


to envy us the use we make of speech? They have not our privileges; but in revoni- 


pense, they have not our failings. 

« Birds sing, they say; but this isa mistake. Birds do not sing, butspeak. What 
we take for singing, is no more than their natural language. Does the magpie, the 
jay, the raven, the owl and the duck sing? ‘What makes us believe they sing is their 
beautiful voice. Thus, the Hottentots in Africa, seem to cluck like turkey-cocks, 
though it be the natural accent of their language ; and thus several nations seem to us 
to sing, when they indeed speak. Birds, if you will, sing in the same sense, but they 
sing not for singing’s sake, as we fancy they do. Their singing is always an intended 
speech ; and it is comical enough that there should be thus in the world so numerous 
a nation which never speak otherwise but tunably and musically. But, in short, what 
do these birds say? The question should be proposed to Apollonius Tyaneus, who 
boasted of understanding their language. As for me, who am no diviner, I can give 
you no more than probable conjectures, 

« Let us take for our example the magpie, which is sogreat a chatterer. It is easy 
to perceive that her discourses or songs are varied. She lowers or raises her voice, 
hastens or protracts the measure, lengthens or shortens her chit-chat; and these 
evidently are so many different sentences.. Now, following the rule I have laid down, 
that the knowledge, desires, wants, and of course the expressions of beasts, are confined 
to what is useful or necessary for their preservation, methinks nothing is more easy 
than at first, and in general, to understand the meaning of these different phrases. 

“ It may be objected, that birds always repeat the same thing, and consequently vary 
not their phrases, as I suppose. I answer, that besides the differences of quick and 
slow, loud and low, long or short, easy to be observed in the language of beasts, there 
are probably many others which we do not, but birds among themselves perceive very 
well. Can we distinguish their physiognomy? We hardly suspect that there is any 
difference among them. Nothing, however, is more certain; I have seen a swallow 
feeding six or seven young ones ranged upon the hand of a dial; they changed their 
places every moment, and yet their mother never mistook in giving twice together 
food tothe same. Let a ewe, in a flock of a hundred lambs, hear her own bleat, she 
immediately knows it, and hastens to it. Two sparrows will know one another by their 
voice among a thousand. I might here allege a hundred like facts, to prove that all 
animals have in their mutual correspondence, a delicacy of discernment which is not 
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consequence of his theory, and he 
ought to have paused before he gave it 
to the public, even suppose he were 
convinced of the truth himself ; it were 
better he had coincided with him who 
said, that had he his handful of truths, 
he would hold his fist tight, rather than 
scatter his unappreciated commodities. 
For though there may be some plausibi- 
lity in the theory, as accounting for the 
Almighty’s giving a privilege to man 
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and so torture, abuse, and destroy 
millions of animals; yet see the con- 
sequences of making man, as he would 
be, the scourger of demons. How 
would it aggravate existing cruelty— 
how would it load the lash already held 
in the hands of the hard-hearted, and 
make him strike home with the malig- 
nity of an enemy and avenger. Sup- 
pose a Donnybrook jaunting carman 
—the fellow is on fire with whiskey ; 
see his poor horse’s breast and back all 


to treat as he does the inferior creatures, 


within “our reach, and which makes them observe differences among themselves 
altogether imperceptible to us. If many birds seem to us always to sing the same note, 
as the sparrow, chaffinch and canary bird, we must not conclude they are saying the 
same thing for ever; let us rather believe that it is occasioned by the grossness of our 
organs of hearing, with regard to a language which is quite unknown to us. When 
we say in French, chassez ce matin, and je suis arrivé ce matin, we distinguish these 
two matins by the pronunciation; a foreigner can hardly perceive it. The Chinese 
language is full of differences of this kind, which foreigners are at the greatest loss to 
perceive or imitate. A man born deaf, who should for the first time hear people 
converse, would, (not knowing any thing of vowels, words and syllables,) believe that 
they repeat the same thing over and over. Such is the judgment we pass upon the 
language of birds. 

“ If the nightingale seems to use fewer repetitions, it is only because his phrase is 
longer, and the difference of his notes more perceptible. But it is nevertheless true, 


that birds have different phrases for the different sentiments they would express, 
though but one expression for each object, 


Is this a fault in their language?—I don’t 
deny it. But again, compare, if you please, this pretended fault with the pretended 
advantage of our amplifications, metaphors, hyperboles and intricate phrases, and you 
will ever find in birds simplicity and truth, and in the human language abundance of 
idle words and rank falsities ; at least you cannot refuse the simplicity of their language 
an advantage which ours has not; for it is uniform, and with regard to each species, 
at all times and in all countries the same; whereas, in the human kind, not only each 
nation has its peculiar language, but the dialect of every people varies perpetually. A 
Frenchman of Charlemagne’s time would no more understand us, than we now under- 
stand a Spaniard or an Englishman. The language of beasts and birds is not subject 
to these troublesome variations. The nightingales and canary birds that now are, 
speak exactly the same language as their species spoke before the flood. Carry them 
to the Indus and China, and the very moment of their arrival they will be able to 
converse with their like without interpreters. Is it not to be wished that men, as once 
proposed, would upon this model establish a general language that might be understood 
all over the universe ? 

“ There is, for instance, a kind of spiders which have a very singular method of 
signifying to each other their desire of being together. A spider who wants company 
strikes with, I know not what instrument, against the wall or wood where she has 
settled, nine or ten gentle blows nearly like the vibrations of a watch, but a little 
louder and quicker, after which she stays for an answer; if she hears none, she repeats 
the same by intervals for about an hour or two, resuming this exercise and resting 
alternately night and day. After two or three days, if she hears nothing, she changes 
her habitation, till she finds one that answers her in the same manner, as it were by 
echo; if the latter likes the proposal, the conversation grows brisker and the beating 
becomes more frequent ; attend to it ‘and you will find they gradually approach each 
other, and that the beating comes at last so close that they are confounded ; after which 
the noise ceases ; very likely the rest of the conversation is whispered. I have sometimes 
amused myself in imitating the echo of a spider which I heard beating; she answered 
me punctually, sometimes attacked me and began the conversation; and I have often 
given that discourse to several people whom I told it was a familiar spirit. 

“ How many like discoveries might we make upon insects, if our organs were 
delicate enough to perceive their ways and motions, and to hear the voices, or what 
serves them instead!—we should find in the ants, worms, beetles, caterpillars, palmer- 
worms, mites, and all insects, language designed for their preservation, And as there 
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lacerated ; see him driven beyond his 
breath and speed ; bleeding from both 
nostrils ; see his knees torn bare to 
the bone, as he falls under the merci- 
less blows of the avaricious and cruel 
man, Why, give the fellow the Jesuit’s 
conviction, that he is only a meritori- 
Qus instrument of punishment, com- 
missioned by his God, and he im- 
proves on the abominable compla- 
cency of the cook, when skinning her 
eels alive, for he holds that such treat- 
ment is not only natural to the animal, 
but that it deserves it. 

An English parson* goes upon a 
ne different theory from that of the 

rench Jesuit, and he takes ground 
which he assumes to be consistent, rea- 
sonable, worthy of God, and agreeable 
to holy Scripture. He muintains that 
animals have reasoning powers, and if 
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were all originally happy, and when, 
Heaven had pronounced ail to be very 
good, they were endowed with ever 

perfection that their nature and meh 
in the scale of being required ; but 
that when man fell, the link was broken 
that connected the lower animals with 
the Deity ; that the divine light and 
life no longer flowed downwards 
through the free channel of unfallen 
human nature, and therefore the whole 
system of visible creation sympathises 
and suffers with their rebellious lord; 
and that, therefore, it “now groans and 
travails in pain,” and “the creature is 
made subject to vanity, not willingly 
(that is by no fault of its own) but hy 
reason (on the account of—by the 
sin) of him who hath subjected the 
same in hope,"—that is Adam. As 
thus in human sovereignty, when an 


attuinder is passed on a subject, the 


so, they have souls, and if souls, that 
sentence not only affects the individual 


they are immortal. He holds that they 





are certain species of insects, in which we observe greater industry and knowledge than 
in large animals, it is probable that these species have likewise a more perfect language 
in proportion. 

«I have insensibly made here a little dictionary, which may, if you will, serve as a 
key to explain, as nearly as may be, the language of all beasts. Will you again have 
another very plain method? This is it—the whole language of beasts amounts to 
expressing the sentiment of their pussions; and all their passions may be reduced toa 
very small number, viz:, pleasure, pain, anger, fear, love, the desire of eating, the care 
of their young. If, then, you intend to have the dictionary of the language of beusts, 
observe them in the circumstances of these different passions, and as they commonly 
have but one expression fur each, you will soon compose your dictionaries; and from 
thence a polyglot, which will contain all the different languages of beasts. For 
instance, this phrase, * 1 feel pain,’ you will render at once in the language of the dog, 
the cat, the hog, the maypie, the blackbird, &c,, the whole correctly pricked down in 
sharps and flats, and I give you my word, this will produce a very comical reading.” 

The following are the very pertinent remarks of Father Bougeant, on the 
intellectuality of animals as distinct from instinct: — 

« Wolves hunt with great cunning, and concert warlike stratagems. A gentleman 
walking in the fields, perceived a wolf who seemed to be watching a fluck of sheep, 
He told the shepherd, and advised to set his dog on him, ‘ Not so,’ answered the 
shepherd ; ‘ yonder wolf is there only to divert my attention, and another wolf lurking 
on the other side, only watches the moment when I shall Jet loose my dog upon this, 
to carry off one of my sheep.’ The gentleman, wiiling to be satistied of the fact, 
promised to pay for the sheep, and the thing happened just as the shepherd had 
foretold. Does not so well concerted a stratagem evidently suppose that the two 
wolves had agreed together, one to show, the other to hide himself? and how is it 

ossible to agree in this manner without the help of speech? A sparrow possessed 
himself of a swallow’s nest, the swallow called for help to expel him; a thousand 
swallows flew immediately to attack the sparrow, who being covered on every side 
and presenting only his large beak at the strait entrance of his nest, was invulnerable, 
and made the boldest assailant repent his rashness, After a quarter of an hour's combat, 
the swallows disappeared; the sparrow thought himself a conqueror, and the spectators 
judged that the swallows had abandoned the undertaking. Not at all; they soon 
returned to the charge, and each being provided with a little of that tempered earth of 
which they make their nest, they fell all at once upon the sparrow and inclosed him ia 
the nest to perish there, since they could not drive him thence.” 


* See Free Thoughts on the Brute Creation, by Rev. John Hildrop, D.D, Rector 
of Wath, Yorkshire. London, 1751, é 
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but his children and domestics—so man, 
by his, transgression, devoted his de- 

ndents to degradation, misery, and 
veath. But no violent execution was 
ermitted to be made on them, except 
in the way of sacrifice ; none were to 
be put to death but by God's own ap- 
pointment, as the types of the great 
propitiatory sacrifice of the Lamb of 
God, slain from the foundation of the 
world, for the salvation and redemption 
of a lost world. No power was given 
to man to abuse, or even to kill and 
eat, until the world, still more deteri- 
orated after the flood, left the vegetable 
products of the earth less capable of 
nourishing, and then the much abused 
liberty to hunt, to kill, and eat. “ The 
fear of you, and the dread of you shall 
now be upon every beast of the earth, 
and upon every fowl of the air, and 
upon all fishes of the sea: into your 
hand they are delivered ; every moving 
thing tlfat liveth, to you it shall be 
for meat ; even as the green herb have 
I given you all things.’ Such has 
been the state of the brute creation 
since the fall, very different, in- 
deed, from its former condition; but 
still both reason and revelation re- 
present them as guiltless sufferers for 
our transgressions, and, therefore, pe- 
guliar objects of our care and com- 
passion ; and it is not only a sin against 
mercy, but against justice to abuse or 
oppress them, How strong on this 
point is holy Scripture. Thus the 
wise man in the 12th chapter of Pro- 
verbs, makes kindness to domestic 
animals an act of righteousness—the 
righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast, “but the tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruel.” Thus in the fourth 
eommandment, the rest of God's own 
day is declared to be for the care of 
cattle as well as their owners; and 
not only does God's law protect ani- 
mals as part of his property, and con- 
nected with his selfishness, but it enjoins 
mercy to the cattle of our enemies, 
“If thou meet,” says the sacred law- 
giver, in the fourth and fifth verses of 
the 23d chapter of Exodus, “thine 
enemy’s ox or ass going astray, thou 
shalt surely bring him back to him 
again; if thou see the ass of him that 
hateth thee lying under his burden, 
and wouldst forbear to help him, thou 
shalt surely help him.” The blessed 
Saviour himself enjoins us to look after 
the wants of animals—to lead them to 


Water=~if they fall into a pit, to draw 
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them out, even supposing it were on 
the Sabbath day ; aud how tenderly 
does the Almighty declare his merey 
to the brute creation, when he an- 
nounces to the querulous prophet, 
that he withholds the execution of his 
sentence aguinst a wicked city, because 
of its animals and irresponsible human 
beings—— Shall [ not spare Nineveh, 
that great city, in which are more than 
sixty thousand people that cannot 
discern betwixt their right hand and 
their left, and also much cattle.” 

The author whose arguments I am 
using, supposes that our domestic 
animals are less poisoned with the 
general malignity diffused over the 
whole system than others; and that, 
perhaps, they are not now very different 
from what they were in their original 
state ; and he further expatiates in 
fields of fancy, and supposes that ag 
each species of animal might before 
the fall represent some specific virtue 
or power of humanity, and thus exhibit 
emblems and unisons in the universal 
harmony; so now, in their present 
degeneracy, they show forth, and that 
but faintly, some specific fault and 
corruption in ourselves, and are but 
shadows of what is silly and vicious or 
disgusting in mankind ; as, for instance, 
you look ata monkey ; itisa ridiculous, 
a mischievous creature; may he not 
be a type of some absurd and idle 
coxcomb, that struts and frets and 
chatters amongst fine people. And I 
am sure there is many a poor dog 
on four legs, acting agreeably to his 
nature, not half so despicable as the 
said dog, with all pretension to ration- 
ality, religion and gentility, who is every 
day guilty of social crimes, that if his 
brother brute committed he would be 
driven out of town with a kettle to his 
tail. The swine wallows in the mire, 
it is an ugly thing ; so is it also swilling 
its food in a trough ; but is it half so 
contemptible an animalas the gourmand 
who. over-eats himself, and whose life's 
happiness depends upon his palate, and 
“ whose god is his belly ;” and lo, the 
ferocity of wolves, the cunning of foxes, 
the treachery of cats—but whut are they 
to the cruelty, and unfaithfulness, and 
barbarity of mankind? And thereare 
faults of which No type can be found 
amongst the lower order of animals— 
ingratitude and insincerity are but of 
HUMAN growth, And, oh, how many 
stories could I tell you of the dog, the 
elephant, or even the tiger, that would 
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ut to shame the unfaithful servant, the 
alse friend, the cruel slanderer. Need 
we then be surprised if some, sick of 
their experience of human life, and 
smarting under wrongs committed, or 
fearful of treachery and evil to come, 
have fled from human to brute nature, 
and expended that love on the dog, or 
even the cat, they feared to lavish 
on one of their own species. “ Fie, 
madam,” says Captain O'Doherty to 
a lady caressing her lap-dog, and to 
whom he was paying his addresses, but 
whose wealth was greater than her 
beauty, “ fie, to lavish al/ your fondness 
upon a dumb brute, when you can find 
a man whose happiness depends upon 
the condescension of your smile.” 
“ Ah, sir,” says the fearful lady (and 
wealth enjoyed by the unmarried female 
often carries this forfeit), “ I am quite 
sure that Fido, my dog, loves me for 
myself, and therefore I can return his 
affection ; but I have yet to find that 
you, or any other of your sex, love me 
rather than my money ; and therefore, 
with all the suspicion of the miller, 
while I fondle my dog— 


“*T care for no man, no, not I, 
Since no man cares for me.'" 


The learned man whose arguments 
I have just been using having stated as 
his premise, that animals think, reason 
and will, draws the conclusion that they 
have souls, and if souls, that these souls 
must be immortal ; for God gave them 
the benediction of immortality when he 
pronounced them all very good: and 
though he allows that there are diffi- 
culties in the way of deciding on the 
immortality of their souls, he holds that 
there are greater connected with the 
utter extinction of their being after 
death. He allows, however, that in a 
future state each will retain its specific 
dignity and quality—the spirit of a 
man going upwards, the spirit of a 
beast going downwards, each assuming 
their proper rank; but with this 
difference, that beasts will not be liable 
to punishment, because they trans- 
gressed not any command, they were 
not disobedient to the will of their 
Creator. The apostle Paul declares 
they were made subject to vanity, not 
willingly, not by any fault of their own, 
but by reason of (that is, on account of 
him, that is man) who had subjected 
them to it in hope. 


I am sorry I cannot follow out 


further the arguments of this ingenious 
and very pious divine, who has been 
joined in his belief of the immortality 
of animals by many able and religious 
men. Oh! but some may reply to the 
theorist whose arguments Tales 
there is such a monstrous difference 
between a manand abrute! Yes, and 
so there is between a man and an angel; 
and who can determine the lowest 
degree of human intelligence, and the 
highest pitch of brutal knowledge: [I 
have a story before me of John Clod, 
the farmer, who went every night to 
the ale-house, his dog attending him. 
Clod generally came home drunk; 
the dog was a teetotaller, ; Clod made 
himself worse than a beast, and would 
roll into the ditch were it not for the 
dog, who showed his unimpaired 
rationality by holding his master by the 
coat, and dragging him home safe from 
the ditches, ponds and pits he otherwise 
would have tumbled into, 
Understanding, then, according to my 
author, is but in degree ; and, therefore, 
if slowness of apprehension, narrow. 
ness of understunding were an exclusion 
from the other world, what would be- 
come of a large portion of the human 
race? Why, our species should tremble 
for the consequence, So many honest 
fellows turned to grass, degraded to 
the measure of an ass, and left to 
browse on thistles. Take, for instance, 
out of Squire Brown’s head, his dog, 
his horse, and his whiskey punch, and 
what would remain but a vacuum, that 
his own pointer would be ashamed 
of? Take from Lord Very Soft the 
aids of his tailor, his hair-dresser, 
and his perfumer—what would he be? 
—a butterfly would be his superior; 


and I have in my eye a group of 


solemn, sallow, lank-haired saturnine 
half-thinkers, and therefore they call 
themselves free-thinkers,and they decide 
they are free from all prejudices, be- 
cause they are full of their own suffici- 
ency, and they know as much about 
logic as a horse does about loga- 
rithms, I wish I had power to confine 
them to a room, with a sufficiency of 
pens, ink and paper—still keeping from 
them Paine’s Age of Reason, and 
Owen’s Social Bible, and a certain 
string of stale jokes out of the 
Parson’s Hornbook, about priestcraft 
and superstition—and what would they 
be? Why, the elephant I have read 
of, who saw a piece of bread so far 
beyond the bars of his enclosure that 
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he could not reach it with his 
proboscis, and therefore blew against 
an opposite wall so as to cause it, by 
the force of his breath, to rebound and 
come within his reach—was a better 
arguer and a sounder philosopher than 
a whole band of such Socialists. 

It is now time, after, perhaps, too tedi- 
ously laying down the opinion of others, 
to state my own; and it is, that I see 
nothing in the structure, or instincts, or 
intellectual capacities of any animal but 
man, that has atendency to the renewal 
of life in another world; observing as 
I do various intellectual powers, capable 
of promoting their own well-being and 
of contributing to the welfare of man, 
still I find no power of accumulating 
knowledge. The elephant is now no 
wiser than he was in the days of Alex- 
ander; the dog has not learnt any- 
thing from his forefathers—he has not 
taken advantage of their mistakes or 
attainments ; the ant advances not in 
the polity of her republic; the bee was 
as good a mathematician a thousand 
years ago. There is no progression— 
no power of combination ; and this is 
as it should be; it is the means of up- 
holding God’s original grant of domi- 
nion toman. Give animals buta sense 


of power, and a capability of combina- 
tion, and the brute or the insect crea- 
tion could and would drive man from 


the face of the earth. But what is 
of.still more consequence, I find no 
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developement whatsoever of the reli- 
gious principle—not a spark of the ex- 
pectation of another life. With man 
we see in the lowest of his species an 
expansiveness in the intellectual and 
moral structure, that produces longings 
for immortality, and within the most 
darkened of the human race youcan light 
up the aspirations, the hopes and fears, 
connected with another world. Compare 
in this way the lowest of the human 
family. The Bushmen of South Africa, 
whom Captain Harris, in a recent work, 
describes as follows :—“They usually 
reside in holes and crannies in rocks; 
they possess neither flocks nor herds; 
they are unacquainted with agriculture; 
they live almost entirely on bulbous 
roots, locusts, reptiles, and the larva 
of ants; their only dress is a piece 
of leather round their waist, and their 
speech resembles rather the chattering 
of monkies than the language of human 
beings.” Now there is little or no- 
thing here better than what is found 
amongst many of the inferior animals, 
But let us take a young Bushman, and 
put his mind under a right educational 
process, and we shall soon excite in him 
what we must ever fail todointhe young 
monkey, or dog, orelephant. We can 
communicate to him the expansiveness 
that belongs to an heir of immortality ; 
within him are the germs of faith, hope, 
and religious love, which do not exist 
in inferior animals.* 


* For the following observations on the human soul, and its distinctiveness from 
the animal life, both in men and brutes, I am indebted to my friend, the Rev, 
Joseph Baylee. 

The Scriptures teach us that man is a threefold being. ‘I pray God,” says the 
apostle, «your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved blameless unto the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘“ Your spirit” —avsi.e—i. e, your rational soul; 
“your soul”—Yuxi—i, e. your animal life; “your body”—c#a—your corporeal 
frame. Those two living, thinking, principles are again distinguished by him in his 
epistle to the Hebrews. “ The word of God is able to divide asunder soul and spirit” 
—Diinvd vpsvos axes psgiomod urns vs xaos avi’ vyearos—penetrating as far as to the 
division of soul and spirit. We are here taught two important truths respecting our 
thinking principle—that it is twofold, the one part perfectly distinct from the other, 
and yet both so interwoven, that it requires divine skill to separate them. 

The Hebrew language, which seems to have been divinely suited to theological 
purposes, is carefully accurate in distinguishing these two lives in man. In the 
account of man’s original formation, we are told that God breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul. The word here rendered breath is pmws 
(neshama,) and is applied exclusively throughout the Scriptures to rational powers. 
In our translation it is frequently rendered breath, probably from its having been 
breathed into man by God. From a careful examination of all the passages where it 
occurs, it will be found—], It is never applied to animals ; 2—it is applied to man to 
distinguish him from animals ; 3—it is applied to man’s rational soul, as distinguished 
from his animal life; 4—it is applied to God. 

The word rm (ruach, spirit) is applied equally to animals and to men, and also to 
the wind, and to the Spirit of God. Asfar as it relates to our present inquiry, it 
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Still I hold to my thesis that there 
are intellectual qualities belonging to 
animals, which call for our observation, 
demand our aid in their developement, 
and which in proportion as observed 
and respected and developed, will be 
conducive to the animal's happiness and 
to man’s use and profit. Now, I beg 
to say that I do not think that even 
the best educated amongst us consider 
as we might and ought to do the 
character and claims of even out 


domesti¢ animals—observing them but 
in the light of things created for our 
vse. We.look upon the horse but ag 
the means of carrying us along ; or on 
the cow as supplying us with meat and 
milk. To be sure the dog forces him 
self, almost whether we will or not, upott 
our attention, and evén a bull-beatin 

butcher is constrained to fondle ai 

make much of hisdog. Now, what I want 
is, to excite in my readers a greatér ate 
tention toand therefore a greater respect 


[May 








seems to be the generic term for sentient life, of which rmw> (neshama) is a species 
exclusively applicable to rational life. 

rm (ruach) spirit, is applied to the sentient powers of men and beasts in Eccl. iti, 
21, « Who knoweth the spirit (rm) of man that goeth upward, and the spirit (rm) 
of a beast that goeth downward to the earth.” 

On the other hand, man is distinguished from animals by his having a (rmwa) 
rational soul. « All the spoil of these cities, and the cattle, the children of Israel tuo 
for a prey unto themselves ; but every man they smote with the edge of the sword, until 
they had destroyed them, neither left they any to breathe’—rmawrb> rrxwm xb—they 
did not allow to remain any rational soul—Josh, xi. 14. 

Here it is plain that the distinction between man and the inferior animals is thé 
few rational soul. 

Again, we find man declared to be possessed of two living principles, the tr4 animal 
life, and rwi rational life. Job xxxiv. 14, 15—“ If he set his heart upon man, if hé 

ather unto himself his spirit, (~7m animal life;) and his breath, (rw rational life,) all 
flesh shall perish together, and man shall turn again unto dast”—thus assigning a two. 
fold deprivation as the cause of death. To the same purpose Isaiah says, “ God thé 
Lord giveth breath (ritws rational life) unto the people upon it, and spirit (ri animal 
life) to them that walk therein"—c. xlii. 5.—recoghizing two living principles in man, 
We might cite other examples. 

This breath (mw rational life) is declared to be the seat of understanding. « Thé 
épirit (rmw>) of man is the candle of the Lord, searching all the inward parts of the 
belly"—Prov. xx. 27. « There is a spirit (or He, the Spirit) is in man, and the 
inspiration (maw breath or rational powers) of the Almighty giveth them understand. 
ing.”—Job. xxxii. 8. We here find the word applied to God, as also in Job. xxxiii, 
4,—«« The spirit of God hath made me, and the breath (mwa) of the Almighty hath 
given me life.” 

The word occurs only twenty-four times in the Old Testament, and is always (with 
two exceptions) rendered by some derivative of wvsew (aveyma twice, spaveverg once, 
tumvov four times, avarvon Once, wvon fifteen times.) It is never rendered by Yuya 
Between the period of the Septuagint translation, and the writings of the New Testa. 
Ment, rvev~a seems to have taken the place of xvon, for the latter is not once employed 
in the New Testament to designate the rational soul. There is one ambiguous phrase 
(Zen xas avon) life and breath, in Acts xvii. 25. Indeed, avon occurs but twice in the 

ew Testament. 

We have thus seen that man agrees with animals in having an organized material 
frame—a body, and a living principle animating that frame, and capable of thought 
and will. Superadded to this, man has a rational soul. It is most probable that all 
the powers of the rational soul have their corresponding powers in the animal life. 
As an animal, man is capable of love, joy, hatred, fear, hope, &c. Our actions aré 
the result of the combined energy of these two principles, making the body the instru- 
ment of their will. 

These two principles harmonize in man’s natural state. But when the Holy Ghost 
renews the soul, the animal part is left unrenewed, and then commences the struggle 
referred to by the apostle—* I deiight in the law of God, after the inward man, but 
I see another law in my members warring against the law of my mind.”— Rom, vii. 22, 
23: 1 Pet. ii. II. 

This continued struggle produces all that defective obedience, tainted service, and 
defilement of life, which beclouds the Christian's course, until he has laid down his vile 
body awaiting its renovation in the morning of the resurrection. 
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for, the animals that ate domesticated 
around them. ‘atm quite sure that a 
study of their characters will add greatly 
to our amusement and convenience. I 
am quite sure that it will induce us 
more and more to use our influence 
in future to protect them from ubuse, 
and that as itis very true that the master’s 
eye makes the beast fat, so also the 
master and mistress’s respect will make 
the beast happy. I remember ‘an 
observation made to me by one of the 
most gilted of the human race—one of 
the stars of this generation—the poet 
of nature and of feeling—the good and 
the great Mr. Wordsworth—having the 
honour of a conversation with him, after 
he had made a tour through Ireland— 
I, in the course of it, asked what was 
the thing that most struck his observa- 
tion here as making us differ from the 
English; and he, without hesitation, 
said it was the ill-treatment of our 
horses; that his soul was often, too 
often, sick within him, at the way in 
which he saw these creatures of God 
abused. Now I am sure you will 
agree with me, that here is a great evil, 
and you will allow, that it depends very 
much on the upper classes to discounte- 
nance and counteract, especially the 
hard usage of horses. 

Would you believe it, that in Ireland, 
though there was an express act of 
parliament passed against it 300 years 
ago, the practice of harrowing by horses 
drawing from the tail, is still resorted 
to; the following is part of a letter I 
received yesterday :— 

« The good old custom of harrowing 
by the tuil, is still followed in Erris. In 
justice to those who continue the prac- 
tice, it is said that it is not cruel, for 
the horses submit to it quietly. Indeed, 
some people here assert, that it is the 
most humane way of doing the work ; 
in proof of which, I shall sketch the fol- 
lowing anecdote. I was on my way 
to dine with a worthy old gentle. 
man, who resided here on my first 
arrival, 19 years ago; and observing, 
as 1 went through the farm, this prac- 
tice, it was natural for a foreigner to 
express strongly his feelings on the 
barbarity of the thing. ‘1 beg your 
pardon,’ said my host, ‘you are quite 
mistaken ; for 1 assert, and feel assured 
I will induce you to agree with me in 
opinion, that it is the most humane way 
of working the beast ; and for this tea- 
son, that he harrows with more ease to 
himself,’ ‘Impossible, said I. ‘I will 
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prove it to a sailor as you ate, with ease,’ 
replied the old gentleman. * Pray, when 
you anchor your ships, why do you 
give them a long scope of cable when 
it blows hard.’ * Because,’ said I, * the 
hold the anchor has of the ground is 
in an inverse ratio to the sine of thé 
angle the cable makes with the ground, 
‘Oh!’ says my old friend, ‘bein 
neither an orangeman nor Huber 
know nothing about your signs, though 
I guess at what you mean. Now, if 
you give a long scope of cable to in- 
crease the resistance, don’t it stand to 
reason that a short scope must have a 
contrary effect ; and therefore, must not 
harrowing by the tail be easier to the 
animal than from the collar, inasmuch, 
as in the latter case, the harrow ropé 
is shortened by the whole length of the 
horse.’ My host, chuckling with de- 
light, seemed to consider this argument 
a floorer. And my ‘ But, dear sir, 
there is a vast difference between 
securing a cable to the bolt and making 
it fast to the rudder pintles,’ neither 
diminished his glee nor induced him to 
change his opinion. He continued this 
Coe to his dying day ; and up to 
ast year it was, and now 1840, it will 
be practised. It is hard to break a 
custom attended with no expence. 
‘ Of what use is a tail,’ says the Erris 
man, ‘if not to save all sorts of har- 
ness ?” 

But it is not only horses that are ill- 
treated. There is that poor little infe- 
rior beast, the ass, that appears to be 
consigned, by general consent, to all 
the wrongs that the lowest of the human 
race may inflict; the urchin’s sport, 
the tinker’s drudge. I suppose, besides 
the cross marked on his withers, thé 
reason why it has been considered a 
religious animal, is its patient endurance 
of contumely and injury ; and is hea 
fool for that? No; I think he deserves 
credit for it; and if the truth were 
known, he has often more wit than his 
master. I have read of a man who 
undertook to teach an ass Greek. 
There are two-legged fellows, every 
one knows, crammed with Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, and yet they are 
downright donkeys. John Wesley tells 
of an ass, that while he was preach- 
ing, walked gravely up to the door 
of the chapel, stood stock-still, put 
forward his long ears, and remained 
in a posture of pious attention all the 
time of the sermon. I myself once 
saw something like that.- I was at 
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a country church in Munster; there 
was a large congregation, the day 
was sultry, and all the windows were 
open, to let in air; and the minister 
was in the middle of his sermon, which 
was muddy in doctrine, prosy in its 
composition, and altogether mighty 
soporifit ; when, lo! an ass that was 

ing in the church-yard, put in his 
ao and ears through the window, just 
opposite the pulpit, and set up a long 
and loud bray. The effect of the double 
discourse was irresistible. Laughter 
could not be controlled, until all were 
brought back to seriousness by seeing 
the minister’s wife carried out in a faint- 
ing fit. 

I assert, that were you to make your- 
selves acquainted with asses, you would 
find them clever enough. I once pur- 
chased an ass for the amusement of my 
children. I did not allow him to be 
cudgelled, and he got something better 
to graze on than thistles. Why, I 
found him more knave than fool; his 
very cleverness was my plague. My 


ass, like the king’s fool, proved the 
ablest animal about the place; and, 
like others, having more wit than good 
manners, he was for ever, not only 
going, but leading other cattle into 


mischief. There was not a gate about 
the place but he would open—there 
was not a fence but he would climb. 
Too often he awoke me of a summer's 
morning, braying for sheer wantonness, 
in the middle of my field of wheat. I 
was obliged to part with him and geta 
pony, merely because he was too cun- 
ning to be kept. 

I could relate some curious instances 
of their memory for persons and places, 
and their attachment to individuals—I 
shall allude but to two ; one, the well- 
known story of Captain Dundas’ ass, that 
he had shipped from Gibraltar to Malta ; 
and when a storm came on, when far 
on their voyage, and the vessel was in 
such danger, that all the livestock was 
thrown overboard, the ass swam to 
shore at Cape de Gat, and in an incre- 
dibly short space of time, made his way 
over the rivers and mountains, of the 
Ronda, for 200 miles, until he found 
himeelf standing at the door of his 
master’s stable, in Gibraltar. But this 
is a book story, and the thing happened 
far away. I shall tell you what I know 
of an ass. There is a lady, resident in 
a parish, where I was for some years 
minister. She is the most tender- 
hearted of the human race; her tender- 
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ness, though a general feeling, is prin- 
cipally confined to the lower animals, I 
am disposed to think, that ifin Turkey or 
India, she would leave all her worldl 
goods to endow an hospital for deserted, 
disowned, and abused animals. Well, 
this lady was walking along the road, and 
she met a train of tinkers, proceeding 
towards Connaught, and one tall, tan. 
skinned, black-haired, curly-polled fel. 
low, in all the excited came of drunk. 
enness, was belabouring his ass’s sides 
with a blackthorn cudgel. This was 
too much for my friend. She first 
rated the man for his barbarity. She 
might as well have scolded Beelzebub, 
She then coaxed the ruffian, and asked 
him would he sell the creature, which 
he consented at once to do, asking, of 
course, three times the common price, 
You may judge of the joy of this ami- 
able woman, when the beast, now her 
own ass, was relieved from its paniers, 
allowed to roll about in the dust, and 
pose at liberty. Fora long time she 
ept him perfectly idle, until he reco- 

vered his spirits; then he became trou- 
blesome, and would break his bonds, 
and used togo a-braying and curvetting, 
and seeking for assinine society, all over 
the country. Idleness is, certainly, 
after all, a bad thing for asses, as well” 
as men; and so this capricious fellow 
found it ; for shortly a tinker, (perha 
the very one who sold it,) stole it, 
and for three or four years there were 
no tidings of the ass, until one day, as 
his kind mistress was taking her usual 
walk along the road, she saw a man 
urging along an ass, straining and 
bending under a heavy laden cart. 

Now the moment my friend came 
near, there was an evident alteration in 
the deportment of the ass ; immediately 
the ears that were but just now hanging 
listlessly over its eyes were cocked, 
and its head elevated in the air; and 
raising its voice more like a laugh than 
a bray, it urged itself under its heavy 
load into a trot, and came and laid its 
snout on the shoulders of the lady, 
who at once, and not until now recog- 
nized her long-lost property, which she 
had again to purchase at a high 
price. It is many years since that oc- 
curred; the beast is alive, and so is 
the lady. I hope it wont be her lot to 
see in it that rare spectacle, a dead 
ass, 

There is another domestic animal, 
that, I think has not got fair play 
from man, and that isa goose. If we 
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want to write down a mark of positive 
contempt aguinst the intellect of aman 
we say he is an Ass; if we would pro- 
ceed in our lowering designation, we 
assert he is a Goose. Now wild or 
tame, I hold that geese are not to be 
sneered at. The wild are the most 
wary of all that take wing—see how 
aloft the flock soars, observe with what 
beautiful mathematical precision the 
order of flight is kept—listen to the 
voice of direction or of warning that 
the sentinel keeping in advance, every 
now and then gives out ; look how eac 

bird in turn takes the leadership, and 
how the one relieved assumes his regu- 
lar position in the rear; let no one 
venture to tell me that there is not con- 
siderable intelligence in these animals; 
every one knows how watchful geese 
are even in their domesticated state ; 
every school-boy has learned how they 
saved the Roman Capitol. I must tell 
you amongst many anecdotes I know 
of geese, one that came under my 
own observation ; when acurate in the 
county of Kildare, my next neighbour 
was a worthy man who carried on the 
cotton printing business, and who 
though once in very prosperous circum- 
stances, was now, in consequence of a 
change in the times, very poor ; in his 
mill-yard was a gander wh® had been 
there 40 years ; he was the finest, the 
largest bird of his kind I ever saw, his 
watchfulness was excessive; no dog 
could equal him, in vigilance, neither 
could any dog be more fierce in 
attacking strangers and beggars; he 
followed his old master wherever he 
went, and at his command would fly at 
any man or beast; and with his bill, wings, 
and feet he could and would hurt se- 


verely. Whenever my neighbour paid 
me a visit, the gander always accompa- 
nied him, and as I was liberal of oats, and 
had besides one or twogeese in my yard 
he would, before his master rose in the 
morning, come upand give mea call; but 
neither the oats nor the blandishments 
of the feathered fair could keep him 
long away, and he soon solemnly stalked 
back to his proper station at the mill. 
Well, year after year I was perfecting 
my friendship with Toby the gander, 
and certainly had a share in his esteem, 
when one winter after being confined 
to the house with a severe cold, I, in 
passing through the mill-yard, inquired 
for my friend, whom I could no where 
see—*“Oh, sir,” says the man, and he was 
about the place as long as Toby him- 
self, “ Toby’s gone ”— gone where?” 
“Oh, he is dead,”"—‘*how dead ?” 
“Why we eat him for our Christ- 
mas dinner.”. “ Eat him!!!”? I think 
I have been seldom in the course of m 
life more astonished and shocked ; posi- 
tively I would have given them a fat 
cow to eat, could I have saved poor 
Toby ; but so it was. Upon inquiry I 
found out, that the poor gentleman had 
not means to buy his Christmas dinner ; 
that he was too proud to go in debt, and 
determined as he was to give his people 
a meat dinner, poor Toby fell a sacrifice 
to proud poverty. While honouring the 
man for his independence, I confess I 
never could look on him afterwards 
without a sense of dislike ; I did not 
either expect or desire that he should 
suffer as he who slew the albatross,* 
but I was sure he would not be the 
better in this world or the next for 
killing the gander.+ 

Pigs, also, are in my opinion ill used 


* Who has not read Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, 

+ Ihave been favoured with the following anecdote of a goose, by Mr. Thomas 

rubb, 

At the flour mills of Tubberakeena, near Clonmel, while in the possession of the 
late Mr. Newbold, there was a goose, which by some accident, was left solitary, with- 
out mate, or offspring, gander or goslings. Now it happened, as is common, that the 
miller’s wife had set a number of duck-eggs under a hen ; which in due time were incu- 
bated, and of course the ducklings, as soon as they came forth, ran with natural instinct 
to the water, and the hen was in a sad pucker; her maternity urging her to follow the 
brood, and her selfishness disposing her to keep on dry land. In the meanwhile, 
up sailed the goose, and with a noisy gabble, which certainly (being interpreted) 
meant, leave them to my care—she swam up and down with the ducklings, and when 
they were tired with their aquatic excursion, she consigned them to the care of the 
hen. The next morning, down came again, the ducklings to the pond, and there was 
the goose waiting for them, and there stood the hen in her great flustration. On this 
occasion, we are not at all sure that the goose invited the hen, observing her maternal 
trouble—but it is a fact, that she being near the shore, the hen jumped on her back, 
and there sat, the ducklings swimming, and the goose and hen after them up and 
down the pond. And this was not a solitary event; day after day, the hen was seen 

Vou. XV. 2M 
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and slandered animals; ifmen are dirty, 
debased, and ignorant, they are called 
a swinish multitude. But I hold that 
there is no animal cleaner in its habits 
than a pig; they are debased it is true, 
but man has done it by bad breeding ; 
and as to ignorance, I utterly deny 
the charge: no, quite the reverse, 
they are most intelligent ; no inferior 
animal, neither dog, horse, nor cow 
makes his own nest as does the pig; 
their senses are so acute, that they fore- 
see better than any other animal the 
changes of the weather: and I amsure 
you all must have observed how they 
carry straw in their mouths to make 
themselves comfortable when they see 
the storm approaching. 

To be sure such intellectual qualities 
are only observable in those of the race 
that are allowed to come to years of 
discretion, as in sows ; for by our modern 
breeding we fatten and kill off pigs, 
before they come of age. The Dublin 
Society and other agricultural bodies 
have much to answer for in this way, 
encouraging a precocity, in fattening up 
childish pigs before their intellectuals 
are expanded : in this way we are con- 
demned to eat bad porkand worse bacon. 


Why, when I observe at one of our 
cattle shows, a huge unwieldy bag of 
blubber, a poor apoplectic young thing, 
that can scarcely walk or breathe for 
very plethora ; sirs, it is no more like 
an old bristly, high-backed, long-legged, 
sharp-snouted grunter, such as ere-while 
I used to see in Munster, and such 
as I have lately observed in Germany, 
than an Irish spalpeen is to a London 
alderman. Now suppose that all of you 
ladies were cut off in your teens, what 
would become of the educated intellect, 
the judgment, the wisdom, the wit, the 
learning you have exhibited in your more 
mature life? So it is with pigs. By the 
intentional degradation of man and by 
the greedy knife, they are not allowed 
the development of intellectuality. Still 
after all they are cunning creatures, and 
they know both friends and foes. Have 
you ever seen, for if you have not, 
I have, when a certain functionary, 
whose business it is to put rings in 
pigs’ snouts, and perform other offices, 
rather disagreeable to the creature, when 
he comes sounding his horn, every pig in 
the place goes off to hide. There is no 
animal which knows its home and loves 
it more ; you will see them going forth 


on board the goose, attending the ducklings up and down, in perfect contentedness and 

ood humour—numbers of people coming to witness the circumstance, which conti- 
nued until the ducklings coming to days of discretion, required no longer the joint 
guardianship of the goose and hen. 

While this paper was passing through the press, a lady supplied me with the 
following anecdote of a goose, which she assures me can be depended on. I have 
every confidence in her credibility: —-A goose—not a gander—in the farm-yard of a 
gentleman, was observed to take a particular liking to her owner. This attachment 
was so uncommon, and so marked, that all about the house and in the neighbour- 
hood took notice of it; and, consequently, the people, with the propensity they have 
to give nicknames, and with the sinister motive, perhaps, of expressing their sense of 
the weak understanding of the man, called him Goosry. Alas! for his admirer—the 
goose's true love did not yet run smooth. For her master, hearing of the ridicule cast 
upon him, to abate her fondness, insisted on her being locked up in the poultry yard. 
Well, shortly after, he goes to the adjoining town to attend petty sessions, and in 
the middle of his business what does he feel but something wonderfully warm and soft 
rubbing against bis leg, and on looking down he saw his goose, with neck protruded, 
while quivering her wings in the fullness of enjoyment, looking up to him with 
unutterable fondness. This was too much for his patience or the bystanders’ good 
manners, for while it set them wild with laughter, it urged him to do a deed he should 
ever be ashamed of ; for, twisting his thong-whip about the goose’s neck, he swung 
her round and round until he supposed her dead, and then he cast her on the adjoining 
dunghill. Not very long after, Mr. Goosgy was seized with a severe illness, which 
brought him to the verge of the grave; and one day, when slowly recovering, and 
allowed to recline in the window, the first thing he saw was his goose, sitting on the 
grass, and looking with intense anxiety athim, The effect on him was most alarming. 
* What!” says he, “is this cursed bird come back to life, and am I, for my sins, to be 
haunted in this way?” “ Oh! father,” says his daughter, « don’t speak so hardly of 
the poor bird. Ever since your illness it has sat there opposite your window—it 
scarcely takes any food.” Passion, prejudice, the fear of ridicule, all gave way before 
a sense of gratitude for this unalterable attachment. The poor bird was immediately 
taken notice of—treated, from henceforth, with great kindness; and, for all I know, 
goose and goosey are still bound in as close ties as man and bird can be. 
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in the morning, to look for food, and 
coming home in the evening ; have 
ou not seen at a cabin door how 
imploringly poor mack asks to get in ; 
what different notes of entreaty it uses, 
and sometimes it stands scolding for 
admission, as much as to say “Judy 
agra why wont you let mz in to my 
supper, seeing that I’m the boy that 
pays the rint.” I know no animal that 
shows such sympathy in the sufferings 
of its fellows, and it is very capable of 
attachment ; it is also often beloved. 
Peter Pindar tells of the passionate 
sorrow of an English lord for the loss of 
a favourite pig, and he consoles him in 
the following pathetic strain. 


O! wipe those tears so round and big, 
Nor waste’in sighs your precious wind ; 
You've only lost a single pig, 
Your wife and son are left behind. 


I have also heard a pitiful poem of a 
ond Galway weaver on the death of 

is pig: now you must know that in 
‘Galway, pigs are kept in the top floors 
of the houses,and that many are littered, 
reared, fattened, killed, salted, and 
made into bacon without ever touching 
the ground, living this way they hel 
to pay the rent of the garret,—it’s well 
for you I dont recollect more than the 
following stanza :— 


Paddy Blake the weaver had a little pig, 
The pig was little because it was not big ; 
This pig was sick and like to die, 

Which made poor Paddy and his wife to ery. 


Now this, if not so elegant, is not so 
tedious as the poem of the two thou- 
sand lines which some one wrote on 
pigs, the beauty of which consisted in 
this, that it was all written in Latin 
hexameters, and every word began with 


a P.* An Italian abbot has also 
written a poem in praise of pigs, and he 
calls upon Apollo and all the muses to 
assist him in celebrating their virtues. 
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Now this production is in great estima- 
tion with the people who love their 
swine, and let them live on to an age of 
discretion, and the pig, returns the love 
lavished on it. An English traveller 
in south Italy, describes the pigs 
running out on the roads to meet their 
respective owners, as they come from 
their work in the fields, and declares 
himself much amused by the mutual 
caresses that passed between man and 
pig on the occasion ;+ in that country 
they are employed to hunt for and set 
truffles, which grow under ground : they 
have been known also to set yes oa 
I shall trouble you with but one 
story about cows ; it came within my 
knowledge this summer ; the cireum- 
stance occurred to one of my own. 
I am in the habit every year of 
buying two or three Kerrys, they are 
the kindest little creatures in the world, 
they pay very well, and though wild at 
first, they become under proper treat- 
ment exceedingly gentle and familiar ; 
when I buy them I always choose from 
the head and horn ;,I pick out those 
I consider to have good countenances. 
Last year I was very lucky in the three 
I bought ; they became in a short time 
great pets; I generally go out in the 
morning before breakfast, and they 
always meet me at the gate of the pas- 
ture, expecting to have their heads 
scratched and be spoken to; one in 
articular, a quaint crumpledy-horned 
ittle lassie, used to put her snout into 
my pocket like a dog, to look for bread 
and potatoes which I generally brought 
with me ; her breath was so sweet and 
large eyes so placid, that I was almost 
tempted to be of the humour of the 
man who loved to kiss his cow. Well, 
there was a swing-swong in this field 
and my Kerry lass, who was inordi- 
nately curious, seeing my young ladies 
swinging, thought (I suppose) she 
might take a swing herself ; be this as it 
may, one day, about noon, a constant 


——————LLLLLLLLLLLLBBLL LLL LT 


* This poem is entitled « Pugna Porcorum.” 
_ t The late learned and good Dr, Brinkley, Bishop of Cloyne. used to tell an 
interesting anecdote of one of his pigs. In the farm yard, a person appointed for that 
purpose, used to give corn to the turkeys at a certain place, and the pig observing 
this, took care diligently to attend ; and though his snout did not seem well adapted for 
picking up single grains of oats, yet Muck beat the turkeys all to nothing, and con- 


trived to get the largest share. 


This, the henwife seeing, took a dirty advantage, 


and had, on the following day, the pig locked’up, while the turkeys were being fed. On 
his enlargement he hastened off to the feeding ground, but there were neither oats 
nor turkeys, So off he set, found out where the flock of turkeys was, and drove them 
before him as a shepherd would his sheep, unti] he had them at the usual spot, and 


there he kept them the whole day, not one would he allow to budge, expecting that 
old Molly would come with her sieve of oats. Sea 
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and loud lowing of cows was heard at 
the gate nearest the house, and my 
brother, who was within, hearing the 
unusual and continued noise, went out 
to see what was the matter ; as soon as 
he came to the gate he saw two of the 
Kerry cows very uneasy, but not the 
third, so he proceeded into the grounds, 
and as he went, the cows followed him 
still lowing, until he arrived at the 
farthest end of the land, when he saw 
my pet, the third Kerry, entangled in 
the rope of the swing and caught by 
her head and horns, where she must 
have been soon strangled if not re- 
lieved; the moment my brother extri- 
cated her, the lowing of the others 
ceased; I could not learn that my 
Kerry fair one ever after attempted the 
humours of a swing-swong. 

Of cats, time does not allow me to 
say much, but this I must affirm, that 
they are misrepresented, and often the 
victims of prejudice. It is strictly 
maintained that they have little or no 
affection for persons, and that their par- 
tialities are confined to places ; I have 
known many instances of the reverse. 
When leaving about 15 years ago a 
glebe house, to remove into Dublin, 
the cat, that was a favourite with me 
and with my children, was, in our burry 
left behind; on seeing strange faces 
come into the house she instantly left 
it, and took up her abode in the top of 
a large cabbage stalk, whose head had 
been cut off, but which retained a suffi- 
cient number of leaves to protect poor 
puss from the weather; in this position 
she remained , and nothing could induce 
her to leave it, until I sent a special 
messenger to bring her to my house in 
town. At present I have a cat that 
follows my liouse-keeper up and down 
like a dog ; every morning she comes 
up at day-break in winter to the door 
of the room in which the maid-servants 
sleep, and there she mews until they get 
up ; I don’t expect that she will be long 
lived. 

Of dogs, I need not say much. Large 
books are to be got, descriptive of their 
fidelity, intelligence, and usefulness; and 
each of you no doubt, has some fact that 
has come under your own knowledge, 
and which convinces you, that dogs have 
almost reasoning powers. Many of you 
no doubt have sunbattbe Newfoundland 
dog in Cork,who,when vexed, barked at, 
and bitten at by a cur, took it up in his 
mouth, went quietly to the quay, and 
dropped it into the river ; and when, 
after a time, he saw it carried down by 


a strong tide. and unable to swim to 
shore, he plunged in, took the culprit 
by the neck, brought it to land, and 
giving it a good shake, departed ; the 
shake being as much as a hint to go and 
sin no more. Here was justice tem- 
pered with mercy—here was an ac- 
quaintance with the nature and uses of 
secondary punishments, that would have 
done credit to a political ceconomist, 
But I cannot leave the subject of dogs 
without recounting what I heard within 
these few days, respecting a dog I have 
the pleasure of knowing; and I am 
assured, that the facts can be attested by 
fifty persons or more ; in truth, by the 
inhabitants of a whole village. 

The rector of a parish in the county 
of Sligo, at whose house I spent some 
days last September, has an English 
spaniel, now rather advanced in years. 
He has been of great value as a sporting 
dog ; and besides, being remarkable for 
general sagacity, has acted as a play- 
fellow, a guide, and a guardian, to seven 
sons. Now the eldest, had just gone 
out into life with every promise of being 
a credit to his parents, and a blessing 
to them and others. He had been 
ordained and appointed to a curacy, 
where he was loved, honoured and fol- 
lowed. But in the midst of his sacred 
labours, and in attendance on a sick 
bed, he got a fever; during the pro- 
gress of the disease, his parents were 
apprized of his illness, but not so as to 
communicate much apprehension ; but 
still beingat a distance of 140 miles, they 
were anxiously looking out for another 
letter. In this interval, the spaniel was 
observed to have left the hall-door, 
where he usually basked during the day, 
and betake himself to a high ditch that 
overlooked the road towards Dublin. 
There he continued to howl at inter- 
vals, and though sometimes coaxed 
away, and sometimes driven by his 
master with blows, he returned, 
and for two days, continued ; when, 
without any apparent reason, he left 
the spot, and came back to his usual 
haunts. In the regular course of post 
a letter brought the sad tidings, that on 
the day on which the dog ceased howl- 
ing, the young man had breathed his 


ast. 

Of all the sights under the sun, per- 
haps the most touchingly grievous is 
the spectacle of parents mourning over 
the death of children that have arrived 
at maturity,and who just give the goodly 
promise of being the sure stay of their 
declining years. The parents I now 
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allude to, have been sorely tried in this 
way ; for the year following, the next 
son, a youth of 20, a fine manly fel- 
low, with every quality of head and 
heart, that a fond father could desire ; 
he, also, was seized with fever. It is 
not for me to detail the alternations of 
hope and fear, that possessed the minds 
of this much-tried family. But what I 
must relate is, that the spaniel was found 
to have returned to his former station 
on the ditch, and there, was uttering 
his melancholy howl. I can never 
forget the deep feeling with which the 
father told me how an aged female fol- 
lower of the family, and who had nursed 
the boy, taught him to lisp Irish on her 
lap, came up and told him in an agony 
of tears, that it was all of no use—he 
might as well send away the doctor— 
for that yonder was the dog, and there 
he was howling, and it was all over with 
Master Edward, for God had called him 
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away. And so it was. The youth 
died ; and from that moment the dog 
ceased to howl; neither was he any 
more seen resorting to the place he had 
80 ominously occupied. I have heard 
of many similar instances of dogs being 
acquainted with the coming death of 
those they love, but not with one so 
well attested as this. I tell what I 
believe to be true, and without draw- 
ing any superstitious or supernatural 
inferences from it. I can only conclude, 
that there may be communicated to the 
acute senses of dogs and other ani- 
mals, (as for instance, ravens and mag- 
pies) evidences of approaching dissolu- 
tion which, to us, are altogether unex- 
oe and that there may be in 
eaven and earth, things not dreamed 
of in our philosophy.* 
It is now time for me to have done ; 
done, I say, for I have not finished ; 
for though I have satisfactorily proved, 


* In corroboration of the above statement, I give the following extract of a letter 
I received from a lady with whom I had subsequently conversed, and who, I am assured, 
would not knowingly assert what she thought was untrue. 

“I hope you will accept the following statement, in return for the gratification I 
received from your lecture on the sagacity of animals. 

«© When I was a child on my dear mother’s knee, she often amused me with stories 
of the affection and sagacity of * Dick,’ her father’s favourite dog. One incident 
remained deeply impressed on my mind. My grandfather, Mr. H m, of the county 
of Cavan, came to Dublin, on business, and shortly after, Dick repaired to an old 
lime-kiln, which he refused to leave, and then set up a dismal and incessant howl. The 
next post brought the news that Mr. H——m was seized with gout in his stomach, 
and before his son could reach Dublin, he was no more. The dog ceased to howl 
exactly at the period of his master’s death ; and having refused the food brought to 
him, was found dead before the funeral arrived at the family burial place.” 

My valued friend, Robert Ball, the devoted and able naturalist, to whom 
Dublin owes the establishment of the Zoological Society, on the 8th ultimo, 
concluded the lectures by a well-digested resumé of what had been delivered by 
those who had gone before him during the season. When he came to my effort, he 
thought it necessary to cull me out from the rest, as deserving of censure, for my 
story of the Sligo dog, thinking it proper, no doubt, to warn off the minds of 
the audience from the superstitious feelings which he assumed, my narrative was 
calculated to engender. Now, on this occasion, I must, with great respect say, 
that I am neither convicted by his inference nor converted by his explanation, 
And first, with respect to his inference, that my story was superstitious, I don’t 
consider that it was. I allow, it is to me, (if true) unexplainable—but what of 
that, are we, at this day, to withhold circumstances that are well attested, 
because we cannot explain them. If thus afraid of racrs, what would become of 
geology. No; fearlessness of investigation is the character of sound philosophy; and, 
as Sir Philip Crampton rightly said in his lecture on the same evening—that it was 
the proper work of the scientific world not to deny a statement, however startling, 
because improbable—but to investigate dispassionately whether it were a fact. Well, 
but Mr. Ball is determined to take the sting of superstition out of the tail of my story, 
and he is right if he could, by explaining in a very common-place way, what I would 
make believe to be unaccountable as follows. I don’t say these are the words of Mr, 
Ball, I merely quote from memory. People superstitiously believe dogs know and 
announce the coming death of those to whom they are attached, by howling. But 
this is a vulgar error, and arises from the common practice of dogs howling by night, 
and persons, when any in a family are sick and dying, being then more watchful, or 
more liable to hear when dogs howl]. I myself, says he, on one occasion was witness 
to this superstition, and instrumental in removing both the cause and the feeling. I 
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at least to myself, that inferior animals 
have intellectuality, Ihave not shown 
how the mere intimate observation and 
study of their capabilitiescan makethem 
more happy in themselves, or more use- 
ful to us. But I think that it may be 
inferred without any extended process 
of reasoning, that the more we study 
the character of animals, the more we 
shall respect and cherish them. It is want 
of consideration, rather than absolute 
cruelty, that makes us inflict the wrongs 
we do. To this also tends the bad 
education which young persons receive 
—the vulgar errors they imbibe. I 
remember, when a boy of seven years 
old, squeezing a cat to death under a 
gate, in order to put to the test the 
philosophical theory of my father's 
stable-boy, who assured me that a cat 
had nine lives. What, I say, has 
perpetuated the tyranny of man over 
the inferior animals but bad education. 


The vicious trainings‘of the nursery, in 
the first instance ; then the kitchen ; 
then the stable-yard ; and when Master 
Tom is grown in obstinacy, cruelty, 
and mischief, too bad to be borne at 
home, then comes a public school to 
case-harden the youth in all his 
tyrannical propensities ; and so in due 
course he becomes a reckless man, 
hunting, shooting, fishing, cock-fight- 
ing, and in all his sports abusing the 
creatures of God. 

Ladies who now hear me ; mothers 
as you are, or may be, look to your 
nurseries ; there are planted the first 
germs of cruelty. My mammy nurse 
set me the example of catching flies on 
the window and tearing off their legs 
and wings ; or, as it is better described 
as follows :-— 

Who gave me a huge corking pin 
That I might the cock.chafer spin, 
And laughed to see my childish grin, 


My Granny, 


was in a house when an important member of the family was so sick as to cause 
serious apprehension for his life. One night, when thus dangerously ill, the dogs began 
to howl. Oh! all concluded the man must die—don’t we hear the dogs. But this 
was not Mr. B.’s conviction ; for he went out to the kennel where the dogs were, 
and then found that a cat had interloped, and ventured to abstract some of the dogs’ 
food—that they hunted her, and she escaped through a hole, where they could not follow, 
and therefore they howled with vexation. Mr. B. put an instant stop to the howling, 
by stopping the hole through which the cat escaped, and so debarred the cat from future 
access to the kennel, and the dogs from their provocation. Moreover, what was better 
than all—his friend recovered. With this explanation and this narrative, the secretary 
considered he had made my story ‘treading made easy,” for all the young ones at- 
tending the lecture. But, begging his pardon, I think that he leaves my narrative 
as unexplained as ever. And I might as well say that I overthrew the credit 
of every circumstance handed down to us by strong and creditable testimony as 
having the appearance of being supernatural; because, the other night, I detected 
my servant boy in the act of terrifying a chamber-maid into hysterics, by passing 
before her in a white sheet and a chalked face. Who denies that it is common for 
dogs to howl by night in town or country—who denies that the watchful are 
vexed and pained, when such noises alarm and disturb the sick. I wanted no expla- 
nation on this point, but what I told as extraordinary, and which, (if true) I 
demand a philosophical explanation of, is the fact, that a dog, not accustomed to howl, 
went on two occasions, fo a certain spot, whither he was unaccustomed to resort ; that 
he there continued howling for two days, and could not, by force or entreaty, be driven 
away, up to a certain period, and that that period was found to coincide with the death 
of the individuals tu whom he was attached. And what was still more extraordinary, 
that the first death took place at a distance of 140 miles. Now, I hope Mr. B. will hit off 
before the commencement of another series of lectures, a more satisfactory solution ; and 
to keep his hand in, 1 beg he will unriddle the following as two instances amongst many 
of the same kind I could adduce, of dogs having a power of knowing circumstances 
through the medium of some sense, not cognizable by us. A poodle dog, belonging to 
two ladies of the name of P——re, in the county of Mayo, was equally attached to 
both; his sagacity was remarkable, and his action denoted sense common and uncom- 
mon. Now, the ladies, his owners, used to take in turn, the pleasurable relaxation of 
visiting amongst their friends; and in this way they ranged through a wide circle of 
acquaintances. The day either was to come home, no matter whether the time was 
fixed previously or not, or was known to those at home, Poodle was seen to start 
forward to meet his coming mistress. And even suppose there were more roads than 
one by which she might return, the dog, with unerring certainty, was found to go 
forth on the very road the lady had taken. 

The lady who has supplied me with the story of the tender goose, gives the follow- 
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Who put me on a donkey’s back, 

And gave me whip to lash and smack 

Till its poor bones did almost crack, 
My Granny. 


But I shall say no more on this 
subject, except to recommend to your 
notice---and if this my lecture does no 
other good, it will do well in recommend- 
ing to your perusal---and as it is not 
dear, to your purchase, a treatise on 
the rights of animals, and man’s obliga- 
tion to treat them with humanity, b 
our amiable townsman, Dr. Drummond, 
whose book, on this subject, (rnoucn 
J CANNOT RECOMMEND HIS SERMONS,) 
I can venture to say, is learnedly, feel- 
ingly, and persuasively written, and is 
quite free from any taint of his peculiar 
tenets. 

That the study of the habits of 
animals may enable us not only to 
domesticate many that are now wild, 
but also to improve the powers of those 
now in use, I think also may be shown. 
I am sure it will be found better to 
train a horse than to break him. In 
this respect I assume that the Bedouin 
Arab manages better than the Irish 
horse-breaker ; the one makes his fleet 
eourser his friend—the other, with the 
spur of whiskey in his head, and the iron 
rowel of another in his heel, extinguishes 
the spirit, while he forms the gaits of 
the trembling creature he has subdued. 
I remember the first horse I ever had 
broken in. I was obliged to contract 
with the old ruffian (for want of better) 
I had to employ, to give him half-a-pint 
of raw whiskey as his morning before he 
would condescend to mount the colt. 
But, ladies and gentlemen, I must 
cease ; allow me to do so with the 
observation, that man has not yet 


ing narrative of a dog, which can be vouched for:—A gentleman of property had a 


mastiff, of great size, very watchful, and, altogether, a fine, intelligent animal. 
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fulfilled his duties even towards the 
animals he has contrived to domesti- 
cate ; that in all his improvements, he 
has advanced but little in the morale of 
treating inferior animals; and I cannot 
but express the opinion that much has 
to be learned and much practised that 
may be conducive to our use and their 
happiness. 


Surely I who have seen bull-baitin 
and cock-fighting, and many other crue 
and ferocious games discountenanced, 
and in a great measure disused, may 
anticipate a brighter day, when educa~ 
tion based upon the religion of our 
merciful Redeemer, will teach us to use 
and not abuse ; when knowledge, true 
knowledge, knowledge founded upon 
the gospel, may teach us to treat kindly, 
considerately, inferior animals. [I 
really do consider that there is much yet 
to be done for our benefit and their 
happiness; and benevolence, guided by 
experience, induction and judgment, 
may achieve great things; and so 
knowledge and humanity going hand 
in hand, and the love of God in Jesus 
Christ presiding over all our views, that 
happy millennial period will come when 
the inferior animals may stand in the 
same relation to man as they did to 
Adam before the fall, when the 
Sovereign of heaven pronounced all to 
be very good; and the figurative 
language of the prophet be almost 
realized, when he foretold that the 
most ferocious animals would be ‘so 
tame, and domesticated, that “a little 
child shall lead them ;” and “they shall 
not hurt nor destroy any more in my 
holy mountain, for the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea.” 


hough 


often let out to range about, he was in general chained up during the day in a wooden 
house, constructed for his comfort and shelter. On a certain day, when let out, he 
was observed to attach himself particularly to his master; and when the servant, as 
usual, came to tie him up, he clung so to his master’s feet—showed such anger when 
they attempted to force him away, and altogether was so particular in his manner, 
that the gentleman desired him to be left as he was, and with him he continued the 
whole day; and when night came on, still he staid by him, and on going towards his 
bed-room, the dog resolutely, and for the first time in his life, went up along with 
him, and rushing into the room, took refuge under the bed, from whence neither blows 
nor caresses could draw him. In the middle of the night a man burst into the room, 
and, dagger in hand, attempted to stab the sleeping gentleman; but the dog darted at 
the robber’s neck, fastened his fangs in him, and so kept him down that his master had 
time to cal] for assistance and secure the ruffian, who turned out to be the coachman, 
and who afterwards confessed, that seeing his master receive a large sum of money, he 
and the groom conspired together to rob and murder him—and that they plotted their 
whole scheme leaning over the ROOF OF THE DOG’s HOUSE! !} 
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CHAPTER VII.——THE FLIGHT FROM GURTNAMORRA. 


Ir was by one of those sudden and inex- 
plicable revulsions, which occasionally 
restore to sense and intellect, the ma- 
niac of years standing, that I was no 
sooner left alone in my chamber, than 
I became perfectly sober. The fumes 
of the wine—and I had drank deeply 
—were dissipated at once; my head, 
which but a moment before was half 
wild with excitement, was now cool, 
calm, and collected; and, stranger 
than all, I, who had only an hour since 
entered the dining-room with all the 
unsuspecting freshness of boyhood, be- 
came, by a mighty bound, a man—a 
man in all my feelings of responsibility 
—a man who, repelling an insult by 
an outrage, had resolved to stake his 
life upon the chance. In an instant a 
new era in life had opened before me--- 
the light-headed gaiety which fearless- 
ness and youth impart, was replaced 
by one absorbing thought—one all- 
engrossing, all-pervading impression--- 
that if I did not follow up my quarrel 
with Bodkin, I was dishonoured and 
disgraced. My little knowledge of 
such matters not being sufficient to 
assure me that I was now the ag- 
gressor, and that any further steps in 
the affair ought to come from his side. 

So thoroughly did my own griefs 
occupy me, that I had no thought for 
the disappointment my poor uncle was 
destined to meet with in hearing that 
the Blake interest was lost to him, and 
the former breach between the families 
irreparably widened by the events of 
the evening. Escape was my first 
thought ; but how to accomplish it. 
The door, a solid one of Irish oak, 
doubly locked and bolted, defied all 
my efforts to break it open; the win- 
dow was at least five-and-twenty feet 
from the ground, and not a tree near 
to swing into. I shouted, I called 
aloud, 1 opened the sash and tried if 
any one outside were within hearing, 
but in vain. Weary and exhausted, I 
sat down upon my bed and ruminated 
over my fortunes. Vengeance—quick, 
entire, decisive vengeance—I thirsted 
and panted for; and every moment I 
lived under the insult inflicted on me, 
seemed an age of torturing and mad- 
dening agony. I rose with a leap, 
a thought had just occurred to me. 


I drew the bed towards the window, 
and fastening the sheet to one of the 
posts with a firm knot, I twisted it 
into a rope, and let myself down to 
within about twelve feet of the ground, 
when I let go my hold, and dropped 
upon the grass beneath, safe and un- 
injured. A thin, misty rain was fall. 
ing, and I now perceived, for the first 
time, that in my haste I had forgotten 
my hat; this thought, however, gave 
me little uneasiness, and I took my 
way towards the stable, resolving, if I 
could, to saddle my horse, and get off 
before any intimation of my escape 
reached the family. 

When I gained the yard all was 
quiet and deserted—the servants were 
doubtless enjoying themselves below 
stairs, and I met no one in the way. 
I entered the stable, I threw the 
saddle upon “ Badger,” and before five 
minutes from my descent from the win- 
dow, was galloping towards O’Malley 
Castle at a pace that defied pursuit, 
had any one thought of it. 

It was about five o’clock on a dark 
wintry morning, as I led my horse 
through the well-known defiles of out- 
houses and stables which formed the 
long line of offices to my uncle’s house. 
As yet no one was stirring, and as I 
wished to keep my arrival a secret 
from the family, after providing for the 
wants of my gallant grey, I lifted the 
latch of the kitchen door—no other 
fastening being ever thought neces- 
sary, even at night—and gently groped 
my way towards the stairs; all was 
perfectly still, and the silence now 
recalled me to reflection, as to what 
course I should pursue. It was of all 
importance that my uncle should know 
nothing of my quarrel, otherwise he 
would inevitably make it his own, and 
by treating me like a boy in the matter, 
give the whole affair the very turn I 
most dreaded. Then, as to Sir Harry 
Boyle, he would most certainly turn 
the whole thing into ridicule, make a 
good story, perhaps a song out of it, 
and laugh at my notions of demanding 
satisfaction. Considine, I knew, was 
my man ; but then he was at Athlone, 
at least so my uncle’s letter mentioned ; 
perhaps he might have returned—if 
not, to Athlone I should set off at 
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once. So resolving, I stole noiselessly 
up stairs and reached the door of the 
Count’s chamber. I opened it gently, 
and entered, and though my step was 
almost imperceptible to myself, it was 
quite sufficient to alarm the watchful 
occupant of the room, who, springing 
up in his bed, demanded gruffly, 
“‘who’s there ?” 

* Charles, sir,” said I, shutting the 
door carefully, and approaching his 
bed-side, “ Charles O'Malley, sir; 
I'm come to have a bit of your advice, 
and as the affair won’t keep, I have 
been obliged to disturb you.” 

“Never mind, Charley,” said the 
Count; “sit down; there’s a chair 
somewhere near the bed—have you 
found it? There—well now, what is 
it? What news of Blake ?” 

“Very bad—no worse ; but it is not 
exactly that I came about. I’ve got 
into a scrape, sir.” 

“Run off with one of the daugh- 
ters,” said Considine. “ By jingo, I 


knew what those affable devils would 
be after.” 

«Not so bad as that,” said I, 
laughing ; “it’s just a row—a kind 
of squabble; something that must 


come 

“ Ay, ay,” said the Count, brighten- 
ing up, “say youso, Charley. Begad, 
the young ones will beat us all out of 
the field. Who is it with? not old 
Blake himself? how was it?—tell me 
all.” 

I immediately detailed the whole 
events of the preceding chapter, as 
well as his frequent interruptions 
would permit, and concluded by asking 
what further step was now to be taken, 
as I was resolved the matter should be 
concluded before it would come to my 
uncle’s ears. 

“There you are all right, quite 
correct, my boy; but there are many 
points I should have wished otherwise 
in the conduct of the affair hitherto.” 

Conceiving that he was displeased 
at my petulance and boldness, I was 
about to commience a kind of defence, 
when he added— 

“* Because, you see,” said he, assum- 
ing an oracular tone of voice, “ throw- 
ing a wine glass, with or without wine, 
in a man’s face, is merely, as you may 
observe, a mark of denial and dis- 
cee at some observation he may 

ave made, not in any wise intended, 
to injure him, further thanin the wound 
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to his honor at: being so insulted, for 
which, of course, he must subsequently 
call you out. Whereas, Charley, in the 
present case, the view I take is differ- 
ent; the expression of Mr. Bodkin, 
as regards your uncle, was insulting 
to a degree, gratuitously offensive, 
and warranting a blow. Therefore, 
my boy, you should, under such cir- 
cumstances, have preferred aiming at 
him with a decanter—a cut glass de- 
canter, well aimed and low—I have 
seen do effective service. However, 
as you remark, it was your first thing 
of the kind, and I am pleased with 
you—very much pleased with you. 
Now, then, for the next step ;” so 
saying, he arose from his bed, and 
striking a light with a tinder box, 
proceeded to dress himself as leisurel 
as if for a dinner party—talking all 
the while. 

“TJ will just take Godfrey’s tax- 
cart and the roan mare on to Meelish, 
put them up at the little inn, it is not 
above a mile from Bodkin’s, and I'll 
go over and settle the thing for you; 
you must stay quiet till I come back, 
and not leave the house on any ac- 
count. I’ve got a case of old Ryens- 
berg’s broad barrels there, that will 
answer you beautifully ; if you were 
any thing of a shot, I'd give you my 
own cross handles, but they'd only 
spoil at starting.” 

“1 cam hit a wine glass in the stem 
at fifteen paces,” said I, rather nettled 
at the disparaging tone in which he 
spoke of my performance. 

“TI don’t care sixpence for that; 
the wine glass had no pistol in his 
hand. Take the old German then; 
see now, hold your pistol thus: no 
finger on the guard, there, those two 
on the trigger. Fire. They are not 
hair triggers ; drop the muzzle a bit ; 
bend your elbow a trifle more ; sight 
your man outside your arm—outside, 
mind—and take him in the hip, and if 
any where higher, no matter.” 

By this time the Count had com- 
pleted his toilette, and taking the small 
mahogany box, which contained his 
peace-makers, under his arm, led the 
way towards the stables. When we 
reached the yard, the only Bae 
stirring there was a kind of half-witted 
boy, employed about the house, run- 
ning of messages for the servants, 
walking a stranger’s horse, and doizg 
any of the many petty services that 
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regular domestics contrive always to 
devolve upon some adopted subordi- 
nate. He was seated upon a stone 
step, formerly used for mounting, and 
though the day was scarcely breaking, 
and the weather severe and piercing, 
the poor fellow was singing an Irish 
song, in a low, monotonous tone, as 
he chaffed a curb chain between his 
hands with some sand. As we came 
near he started up, and as he pulled 
off his cap to salute us, gave a sharp 
and piercing glance at the Count, 
then at me, then once more upon my 
companion, from whom his eyes were 
turned to the brass-bound box beneath 
his arm; when, as if seized with a 
sudden impulse, he started to his feet, 
and set off towards the house with the 
speed of a greyhound, not, however, 
before Considine’s practised eye had 
anticipated his plan; for, throwing 
down the pistol case, he dashed after 
him, and in an instant had seized him 
by the collar. 

“It won't do, Patsey,” said the 
Count, “ you can’t double on me.” 

© Oh, Count, darlin’, Mister Con- 
sidine, avick, don’t do it, don’t now,” 
said the poor fellow, falling on his 
knees, and blubbering like an infant. 

“ Hold your tongue, you villian, or 
T'll cut it out of your head,” said Con- 
sidine. 

“And so I will; but don’t do it, 
don’t for the love of “s 

“Don’t do what? you whimpering 
scoundrel. What does he think I'll 
do ?” 

“Don’t I know very well what 
you're after ; what you're always after 
too; oh, wirra, wirra.” Here he 
wrung his hands, and swayed himself 
back and forwards with a truly Irish 

icture of grief. 

* T'll stop his blubbering,” said Con- 
sidine, opening the box, and taking 
out a pistol, which he cocked leisurely, 
and pointed at the poor fellow’s head. 
« Another syllable now, and I'll scatter 
your brains upon that pavement.” 

“ And do, and divel thank you ; sure 
it’s your trade.” 

The coolness of the reply threw us 
both off our guard so completely, that 
we burst out into a hearty fit of laugh- 
ing. 

. Come, come,” said the Count, at 
last, “this will never do; if he goes 
on this way, we'll have the whole 
house about us. Come, then, harness 


the roan mare, and here’s half-a-crown 
for you.” 

“IT would’nt touch the best piece 
in your purse,” said the poor boy; 
“* sure its blood-money, no less.” 

The words were scarcely spoken, 
when Considine seized him by the 
collar with one hand, and by the wrist 
with the other, and carried him over 
the yard to the stable, where, kicking 
open the door, he threw him on a 
heap of stones, adding, “if you stir 
now, I'll break every bone in your 
body”—a threat that seemed certainly 
considerably increased in its terrors, 
from the rough grip he had already 
experienced, for the lad rolled himself 
up like a ball, and sobbed as if his 
heart were breaking. 

Very few minutes sufficed us now to 
harness the mare in the tax-cart, and 
when all was ready, Considine seized 
the whip, and locking the stable door 
upon Patsey, was about to get up, 
when a sudden thought struck hin— 

‘“* Charley,” said he, “that fellow 
will find some means to give the 
alarm; we must take him with us ;” 
so saying, he opened the door, and 
taking the poor fellow by the collar, 
flung him at my feet in the tax-cart. 

We had already lost some time, and 
the roan mare was put to her fastest 
to make up for it. Our pace became 
accordingly a sharp one, and as the 
road was bad, and the tax-cart “ no 
patent inaudible,” neither of us spoke. 
To me this was a great relief; the 
events of the last few days had given 
them the semblance of years, and all 
the reflection I could muster was 
little enough to make any thing out 
of the chaotic mass—love, mischief, 
and misfortune—in which I had been 
involved since my leaving O'Malley 
Castle. 

** Here we are Charley,,” said Con- 
sidine, drawing up short at the door 
of a little country ale-house, or in Irish 
parlance, “‘ shebeen,’’ which stood at 
the meeting of four bleak roads, in a 
wild and barren mountain-tract, beside 
the Shannon; “here we are, my boy, 
jump out and let us be stirring.” 

“Here, Patsey, my man,” said the 
Count, unravelling the prostrate and 
doubly knotted figure at our feet; 
“lend a hand, Patsey.” 

Much to my astonishment, he 
obeyed the summons with alacrity, and 
proceeded to unharness the mare with 
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the greatest despatch. My attention 
was, however, 300n turned to my own 
more immediate concerns, and I fol- 
lowed my companion into the house. 

“ Joe,” said the Count, to the host, 
«is Mr. Bodkin upat the house this 
morning.” 

* He’s just passed this way, sir, with 
Mr. Malowney of Tillamuck, in the 
gig, on their way from Mr. Blake’s— 
they stopped here to order horses to 
go over to O'Malley Castle, and the 
gossoon is gone to look for a pair.” 

« All right,” said Considine and 
added in a whisper, “ we've done it 
well, Charley, to be before-hand, or 
the governor would have found it all 
out, and taken the affair into his own 
hands. Now, all you’ve to do is, to 
stay quietly here ‘till I come back, 
which will not be above an hour at 
farthest. Joe, send me the pony— 
keep an eye on Patsey, that he doesn’t 
play us a trick—the short bf to Mr. 
Bodkin’s is through Scarifi—aye, I 
know it well, goodbye, Charley—by 
the Lord, we'll pepper him.” 

These were the last words of the 
worthy Count as he closed the door 


behind him, and left me to my own, 


not over agreeable reflections. Inde- 
pendently of my youth and perfect 
ignorance of the world, which left me 
unable to form any correct judgment 
on my conduct, I knew that I had 
taken a great deal of wine, and was 
highly excited, when my unhappy col- 
lision with Mr. Bodkin occurred. 
Whether then I had been betrayed 
into anything which could fairly have 
provoked his insulting retort or not, I 
could not remember; and now my 
most afflicting thought was, what opi- 
nion might be entertained of me 7 
those at Blake’s table; and, above all, 
what Miss Dashwood herself would 
have, and what narrative of the occur- 
rence would reach her. The great 
effort of my last few days had been to 
stand well in her estimation, to appear 
something better in feeling, something 
higher in principle, than the rude and 
unpolished squirearchy about me ; and 
now here was the end of it! What 
would she, what could she think, but 
that I was the same punch-drinking, 
howling, quarrelling bumpkin as those 
whom I had so lately been carefully 
endeavouring to separate myself from. 
How I hated myself, for the excess to 
which passion had betrayed me, and 
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how I detested my opponent as the 
cause of all my present misery. How 
very differently thought I, his friend 
the Captain would have conducted 
himself. His quiet and gentleman! 
manner would have done fully as aah 
to wipe out any insult on his honor as 
I could do, and, after all, neither dis- 
turbed the harmony of a dinner table, 
nor made himself, as I shuddered to 
think I had, a subject of rebuke, if not 
of ridicule. These harassing, torturing 
reflections continued to press on me, 
and I walked the room with my hands 
clasped, and the perspiration upon my 
brow. One thing is certain, I can 
never see her again, thought I; this 
disgraceful business must in some shape 
or other become known to her, and all 
I have been saying these last three 
days, rise up in Judgment against this 
one act, and stamp me an impostor; I 
that decried, nay derided our false 
notion of honour. Would that Con- 
sidine were come. What can keep 
him now? I walked to the door—a 
boy belonging to the house was walk- 
ing the roan before the door, what had 
then become of Pat, I inquired, but 
no one could tell—he had disappeared 
shortly after our arrival, and had not 
been seen afterwards) My own 
thoughts were, however, too engross- 
ing to permit me to think more of this 
circumstance, and I turned again to 
enter the house when I saw Considine 
advancing up the road at the full speed 
of his pony. 

“ Out with the mare, Charley—be 
alive my boy—all’s settled.” So say- 
ing, he sprung from the pony, and pro- 
ceeded to harness the roan with the 
greatest haste, informing me in broken 
sentences, as he went on with all the 
arrangements. 

‘“* We are to cross the bridge of Por- 
tumna—they won the ground, and it 
seems Bodkin likes the spot ; he shot 
Peyton there three years ago. Worse 
luck now, Charley, you know, by all 
the rules of chance, he can’t expect 
the same thing twice—never four by 
honours in two deals—didn’t say that 
tho’—a sweet meadow, I know it well ; 
small hillocks like mole hills all over 
it—caught him at breakfast ; I don’t 
think he expected the message to come 
from us, but said that it was a very 
polite attention, and so it was, you 
know.” 

So he continued to ramble on, as we 
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once more took our seats in the tax- 
cart, and set out for the ground. 

“ What are you thinking of, Char- 
ley?” said the Count, as I kept silent 
for some minutes. 

* T'm thinking, Sir, if I were to kill 
him, what I must do after.” 

« Right, my boy; nothing like that, 
but I'll settle all for you. Upon my 
conscience, if it wasn’t for the chance 
of his getting into another quarrel and 
spoiling the election, I'd go back for 
Godfrey ; he'd like to see you break 
ground so prettily—And you say 
you're no shot ?” 

« Never could do anything with the 

istol to speak of Sir,” said I, remem- 
bering his rebuke of the morning. 

“1 don’t mind that, you've a good 
eye ; never take it off him after you're 


on the ground—follow him everywhere; 
poor Callaghan, that’s gone, shot his 
man always that way: he had a way of 
looking without winking, that was 
very fatal, at a short distance ; a very 
good thing to learn, Charley, when you 
have a little spare time.” 

Half-an-hour’s sharp driving brought 
us to the river side, where a boat had 
been provided by Considine, to ferry 
us over. It was now about eight 
o'clock, and a heavy gloomy morning; 
much rain had fallen over night, and 
the dark and louring atmosphere 
seemed charged with more. The 
mountains looked twice their real size, 
and all the shadows were increased to 
an enormous extent. A very killing 
kind of light it was, as the Count re- 
marked. 


CHAPTER VIII..—THE DUEL. 


As the boatmen pulled in towards the 
shore, we perceived, a few hundred 
yards off, a group of persons standing, 
whom we soon recognised as our oppo- 
nents. ‘ Charley,” said the Count, 
grasping my arm lightly, as I stood up 
to spring on the land, “ Charley, altho’ 
you are only a boy, as I may say, I have 
no fear for your courage, but still more 
than that is needful here. This Bod- 
kin is a noted duelist, and will try to 
shake your nerve. Now mind that you 
take everything that happens, quite 
with an air of indifference—don’t let 
him think that he has any advantage 
over you, and you'll see how the tables 
will be turned in your favor.” 

“ Trust to me, Count,” said I, “ P'll 
not disgrace you.” 

He pressed my hand tightly, and I 
thought that I discerned something like 
a slight twitch about the corners of his 
grim mouth, then some sudden and 
painful thought had shot across his 
mind, but in a moment he was calm 
and stern looking as ever. 

“ Twenty minutes late, Mr. Consi- 
dine,” said a short red-faced little man, 
with a military frock and foraging cap, 
as he held out his watch in evidence. 

I can only say, Captain Malowney, 
that we lost no time since we parted ; 
we had some difficulty in finding a 
boat; but in any case, we are here 
now, and that, 1 opine, is the important 
part of the matter.” 

* Quite right, very just indeed, Will 


you present me to your young friend 
—very proud to make your acquain- 
tance, Sir; your uncle and I met more 
than once in this kind of way. I was 
out with him in the 92— was it, no, I 
think it was 93—- where he shot Harry 
Burgoyne, who, by the bye, was called 
the crack shot of our mess; but, 
begad, your uncle knocked his pistol 
hand to shivers, saying in his dry way, 
‘he must try the left hhand this morn- 
ing.’ Count, a little this side, if you 
please.” While Considine and the 
Captain walked a few paces apart from 
where I stood, I had leisure to observe 
my antogonist; who stood among a 
group of his friends, talking and laugh- 
ing away in great spirits; as the tone 
they spoke in was not of the lowest, I 
could catch much of their conversation 
at the distance I was from them. They 
were discussing the last occasion that 
Bodkin had visited this spot, and talk- 
ing of the fatal event which happened 
then. 

“ Poor devil,” said Bodkin, “it 
wasn'nt his fault ; but you see some of 
the th had been showing white fea- 
thers before that, and he was obliged to 
go out—in fact, the Colonel himself said 
‘fight, or leave the corps.’ Well, out 
he came, it was a cold morning in 
February, with a frost the night before, 
going off in a thin rain ; well, it seems 
he had the consumption, or something 
of that sort, with a great cough and 
spitting of blood, and this weather 
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made him worse, and he was very weak 
when he came to the ground. Now, 
the moment I got a glimpse of him, I 
said to myself, he’s pluck enough, but 
as nervous as a lady, for his eye wan- 
dered all about, and his mouth was 
constantly twitching. ‘Take off your 
great coat, Ned,’ said one of his people, 
when they were going to put him up ; 
‘take it off, man.’ He seemed to hesi- 
tate for an instant, when Michael 
Blake remarked, ‘ arrah let him alone, 
it’s his mother makes him wear it, for 
the cold he has.’ They all began to 
laugh at this, but I kept 7 eye upon 
him, and I saw that his cheek grew 
quite livid, and a kind of a grey colour, 
and his eyes filled up; ‘I have you 
now,’ said I to myself, and I shot him 
through the lungs.” 

“ And this poor fellow,” thought I, 
«was the only son of a widowed mother.” 
I walked from the spot to avoid hearing 
further, and felt as I did so, something 
like a spirit of vengeance rising within 
me, for the fate of one so untimely cut off. 

“Here we are, all ready,” said 
Malowney, springing over a small 
fence into the adjoining field—* take 
your ground, gentlemen.” 

Considine took my arm and walked 
forward. “ Charley,” said he, “I am 
to give the signal—I’ll drop my glove 
when you are to fire, but don’t look at 
me at all, I'll manage to catch Bodkin’s 
eye, and do you watch him steadily, 
and fire when he does.” 

“I think the ground that we are 
leaving behind us is rather better,” 
said some one. 

* So it is,” said Bodkin, “ but it was 
troublesome to carry the young gentle- 
men down that way—bhere all is fair 
and easy.” 

The next instant we were placed, 
and I well remember the first thought 
that struck me was, that there could be 
no chance of either of us escaping. 

“ Now then,” said the Count, “ I'll 
walk twelve paces, turn and drop this 
glove, at which signal you fire—and 
together mind. The man who reserves 
his shot, falls by my hand.” This very 
summary denunciation seemed to meet 
general approbation, and the Count 
strutted forth. Notwithstanding the 
advice of my friend, I could not help 
turning my eyes from Bodkin to watch 
the retiring figure of the Count. At 
length he stopped—a second or two 
elapsed—he wheeled rapidly round, 
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and let fall the glove. My eye glanced 
to my opponent, I raised my pistol and 
fired. My hat turned half round upon 
my head and Bodkin fell motionless to 
the earth. I saw the people around 
me rush forward, I caught two or three 
glances thrown at me with an expres- 
sion of revengeful passion. I felt some 
one grasp me round the waist, and 
hurry me from the spot, and it was at 
least ten minutes after, as we were 
skimming the surface of the broad 
Shannon, before I could well collect 
my scattered faculties to remember all 
that was passing, as Considine pointing 
to the two bullet holes in my hat, 
remarked “ sharp practice, Charley, it 
was the overcharge saved you.” 

* Is he killed, sir?” I asked. 

* Not quite, I believe, but as good; 
you took him just above the hip.” 

“Can he recover?” said I, with a 
voice tremulous from agitation, which 
I vainly endeavoured to conceal from 
my companion. 

“Not if the Doctor can help it,” 
said Considine, “for the fool keeps 
poking about for the ball; but now, 
let's think of the next step—you'll have 
to leave this, and at once too.” 

Little more passed between us; as 
we rowed towards the shore Considine 
was following up his reflections, and I 
had mine, alas! too many and too 
bitter to escape from. 

As we neared the land a strange 
spectacle caught our eye; for a con- 
siderable distance along the coast 
crowds of country people were assem- 
bled, who forming in groups, and 
breaking into parties of two and three 
were evidently watching with great 
anxiety what was taking place at the 
opposite side. Now the distance was 
at least three miles, and therefore any 
part of the transaction which had been 
enacting there, must have been quite 
beyond their view. While I was won- 
dering at this, Considine cried out 
suddenly, ‘“‘too infamous, by Jove, 
we're murdered men.” 

“ What do you mean ?” said I. 

‘Don’t you see that ?” said he, point- 
ing to something black which floated 
from a pole, at the opposite side of the 
river. 

“© Yes ; what is it?” 

It’s his coat they've put upon an 
oar to show the people he’s killed, 
that’s all. Every man here’s his tenant 


and look—there—they’re not giving 
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us much doubt as to there intention” 
—here a tremendous yell burst forth 
from the mass of people along the 
shore, which rising to a terrific ery, 
sunk gradually down to a low wailing, 
then rose and fell again, several times, 
as the Irish death-cry filled the air, 
and rose to heaven, as if imploring 
vengeance on a murderer. 

The appalling influence of the keen, 
as it is called, had been familiar to me 
from my infancy, but it needed the 
awful situation I was placed in to con- 
summate its horrors. It was at once my 
accusation and my doom. I knew well, 
none better, the vengeful character of 
the Irish peasant of the west, and that 
my death was certain, I had no doubt. 
The very crime that sat upon my heart 
quailed its courage and unnerved my 
arm. As the boatmen looked from us 
towards the shore, and again at our 
faces, they, as if instinctively, lay upon 
their oars, and waited for our decision 
as to what course to pursue. 

“ Rig the sprit sail, my boys,” said 
Considine, “and let her head lie up 
the river, and be alive, for I see they're 
baling a boat below the little reef 
there, and will be after usin no time.” 

The poor fellows, although stran- 
gers to us, sympathizing in what 
they perceived to be our imminent 
danger, stepped the light spar which 
acted as mast, and shook out their 
scanty rag of canvass in a minute's 
time. Considine, meanwhile, went aft, 
and steadying her head with an oar, 
held the small craft up to the wind, 
till she lay completely over, and as she 
rushed through the water, ran dipping 
her gunnel through the white foam. 

« Where can we make without tack- 
ing, boys?” said the Count. 

“If it blows on as fresh, sir, we'll 
run you ashore within half a mile of 
the castle.” 

“ Put out an oar to leeward,” said 
Considine, “‘and keep her up more to 
the wind, and I promise you, my lads, 

ou will not go home fresh and fasting 
if you land us where you say.” 

“‘Here they come,” said the other 
boatman, as he pointed back with his 
finger towards a large yaw! which shot 
suddenly from the shore, with six 
sturdy fellows pulling at their oars, 
while three or four others were endea- 
vouring to get up their rigging, which 
appeared tangled and confused at the 
bottom of the boat. The white splash 
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of water which fell each moment be. 
side her, showing that the process of 
baling was still continued. 

« Ah, then, may I never—av it isn’t 
the ould Dolphin, they have launched 
for the cruise,” said one of our fellows, 

** What’s the Dolphin, then ?”’ 

* An ould boat of the Lord’s (Lord 
Clanricarde’s) that didn’t see water, 
except when it rained, these four years, 
and is sun cracked from stem to stern.” 

‘¢ She can sail, however,” said Con. 
sidine, who watched, with a painful 
anxiety, the rapidity of her course 
through the water. 

** Nabocklish, she was a smuggler’s 
jolly-boat, and well used to it. Look 
how they’re pulling—God pardon them 
—but they're in no blessed humour 
this morning.” 

* Lay out upon your oars, boys, the 
wind’s failing us,” cried the Count, as 
the sail flapped lazily against the mast. 

‘It’s no use, your honor,” said the 
elder, “we'll be only breaking our 
hearts to no purpose, they're sure to 
catch us.” 

‘Do as I bade you, at all events. 
What’s that a head of us there ?” 

* The oat rock, sir; a vessel with 
grain struck there and went down with 
all aboard, four years last winter. 
There’s no channel between it and the 
shore—all sunk rocks every inch of it. 
There’s the breeze—the canvass fell 
over as he spoke, and the little craft 
lay down to it till the foaming water 
bubbied over her lee bow—* keep her 
head up, sir, higher, higher still” — 
but Considine little minded the direc- 
tion, but steered straight for the nar- 
row channel the man alluded to—“tear 
and ages, but you're going right for 
the cloch na quirka.” 

« Arrah, an’ the devil a taste I'll be 
drowned for you're divarsion,” said 
the other, springing up. 

“Sit down there, and be still,” 
roared Considine, as he drew a pistol 
from the case at his feet-—if you don’t 
want some leaden ballast to keep you 
so; here Charley, take this, and if 
that fellow stirs hand or foot, you 
understand me;’’ the two men sat 
sulkily in the bottom of the boat, which 
now was actually flying through the 
water. Considine’s object was a clear 
one, he saw that: in sailing we were 
greatly overmatched, and that our only 
chance lay in reaching the narrow and 
dangerous channel between the oat 
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rock and the shore, by which we ferocity of his look fascinated my gaze, 
should distance the pursuit; the long and amid all the terrors of the scene I 
reef of rocks that ran out beyond, couldnotlookfromhim. As I gazed, 
requiring a wide berth to escape from. a second and more awful squall struck 
Nothing but the danger behind us the boat, the mast bent over, and with 
could warrant so rash a daring; the a loud report like a pistol shot, smashed 
whole channel was dotted with patches at the thwart, and fell over, trailing 
of white and breaking foam, the sure _ the sail along the milky sea behind us ; 
evidence of the mischief beneath, while meanwhile the water rushed clean over 
here and there a dash of spurting us, and the boat seemed settling. At 
spray flew up from the dark water, this dreadful moment the sailor's eye 
where some cleft rock lay hid below was bent upon me, his lips parted, and 
the flood. Escape seemed impossible, he muttered, as if to himself, « this it 
but who would not have preferred is to go to sea with a murderer.” Oh 
even so slender a chance with so fright- God! the agony of that moment—the 
ful an alternative behind them. As heartfelt and accusing conscience, that 
if to add terror to the scene, Considine 1 was judged and doomed, that the 
had scarcely turned the boat head of brand of Cain was upon my brow, that 
the channel when a tremendous my fellow men had ceased for ever to 
blackness spread over all around—the regard me as a brother, that I was an 
thunder pealed forth, and amid the outcast and a wanderer for ever. I 
crashing of the hail and the bright bent forward till my forehead fell upon 
glare of lightening, a squall struck us, my knees, and wept. Meanwhile the 
and laid us nearly keel uppermost for boat flew through the water, and Con- 
several minutes. I well remember,  sidine, who alone among us seemed not 
we rushed through the dark and black- to lose his presence of mind, unship- 
ening water ; our little craft more than ped the mast, and sent it overboard. 
half filled, the oars floating off to lee- Thestorm now began to abate, and as 
ward, and we ourselves kneeling on the black mass of cloud broke from 
the bottom planks for safety. Roll around us, we beheld the other boat 
after roll of loud thunder broke as it also dismasted, far behind us, while all 
were just above our heads, while,in on board of her were employed in 
the swift dashing rain that seemed to baling out the water, with which she 
hiss around us, every object was hidden seemed almost sinking. The curtain 
and even the other boat was lost toour of mist that had hidden us from each 
view. The two poor fellows I shall other,no sooner broke, than they ceased 
never forget their expression; one, a their labours for a moment and looking 
devout Catholic, had placed a little towards us, burst forth into a yell, so 
leaden image of a saint before him in wild, so savage and so dre , my 
the bow, and implored its intercession very heart quailed as its cadence fell 
with a torturing agony ofsuspensethat upon my ear. 

wrung my very heart—the other appa- “Safe, my boy,” said Considine, 
rently less alive to such consolationsas clapping me on the shoulder, as he 
his church afforded, remained with his _ steered the boat forth from its narrow 
hands clasped, his mouth compressed, path of danger, and once more reached 
his brows knitted, and his dark eyes the broad Shannon; “safe, Charley, 
bent upon me, with the fierce hatred tho’ we’ve had a brush for it.” In a 
of a deadly enemy—his eyes were minute more we reached the land, and 
sunken and bloodshot, and all told of drawing our gallant little craft on 
some dreadful conflict within—the wild _ shore, set out for O’ Malley Castle. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE RETURN. 


O’ Malley Castle lay about four miles tremendous rate—the mob, which 
from the spot we landed at, and thither consisted of some hundred country 
accordingly we bent our steps without people, were armed with sticks, scythes, 
loss of time. We had not, however, and pitchforks, and although not 
proceeded far when, before us on the preserving any very military aspect in 
road, we perceived amixed assemblage _ their order of march, were still a force 
of horse and foot, hurrying along at a quite formidable enough to make us 
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call a halt, and deliberate upon what 
we were to do. 

“‘ They've out-flanked us, Charley,” 
said Considine ; * however, all is not 
yet lost ; but see, they've got sight of 
us—here they come.” 

At these words, the vast mass before 
us came pouring along, splashing the 
mud on every side, and huzzaing like 
Indians. In the front ran a bare-legged 
boy, waving his cap to encourage the 
rest who followed him, at about fifty 
yards behind. 

Leave that fellow for me,” said the 
Count, coolly, examining the lock of 
his pistol; “ I'll pick him out, and 
load again in time for his friends’ 
arrival. Charley, is that a gentleman 
I see far back in the crowd?—yes, to 
be sure it is; he’s ona large horse— 
now he’s pressing forward, so let-—no 
—oh—aye—it’s .Godfrey O'Malley 
himself, and these are our own people.” 
Scarcely were the words out when a 
tremendous cheer arose from the 
multitude, who recognising us at the 
same instant, sprung from their horses 
and ran forward to welcome us, 
Among the foremost was the scarecrow 
leader, whom I at once perceived to be 


the poor Patsey, who escaping in the 
morning, had returned at full speed to 
O'Malley Castle, and raised the whole 


country to my rescue. Before I could 
address one word to my faithful 
followers, I was in my uncle’s arms. 

“ Safe, my boy, quite safe?” 

* Quite safe, sir.” 

* No scratch anywhere ?” 

«“ Nothing but a hat the worse, sir,” 
said I, showing the two bullet holes in 
my head-piece. 

His lip quivered as he turned and 
whispered something into Considine’s 
ear which I heard not; but the Count’s 
reply was, “ devil a bit, as cool as you 
see him this minute.” 

“ And Bodkin, what of him?” 

* This day’s work ’s his last,” said 
Considine; ‘the ball entered here ; 
but come along, Godfrey, Charley's 
new at this kind of thing, and we had 
better discuss matters in the house.” 

Half-an-hour’s brisk trot, for we 
were soon supplied with horses, brought 
us back to the Castle, much to the 
disappointment of our cortege, who 
had been promised a scrimmage, and 
went back in very ill humour at the 
breach of contract. 

The breakfast-room, as we entered, 
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was filled with my uncle’s supporters, 
all busily engaged over poll-books and 
booth-tallies, in preparation for the 
eventful day of battle. These, however, 
were immediately thrown aside to 
hasten round me, and inquire all the 
details of my duel. Considine, happily 
for me, however, assumed all the 
dignity of historian, and recounted the 
events of the morning, so much to my 
honour and glory—that I who only a 
little before felt crushed and bowed 
down by the misery of my late duel— 
began, amid the warm congratulations 
and eulogiums about me, to think I 
was no small hero ; and, in fact, some- 
thing very much resembling “ the Man 
for Galway.” To’'this feeling, a circum- 
stance that followed assisted in contri- 
buting: while we were eagerly discuss- 
ing the various results to arise from the 
meeting, a horse galloped rapidly to the 
door, and a loud voice called out, “I 
can’t get off, but tell him to eome 
here ;’’ we rushed out and beheld 
Captain Malowney, the second of Mr. 
Bodkin, covered with mud from head 
to foot, and his horse reeking with 
foam and sweat. “Iam hurrying on 
to Athlone for another doctor, but I've 
called to tell you that the wound is not 
supposed to be mortal—he may recover 
yet.” Without waiting for another 
word, he dashed spurs into his nag and 
rattled down the avenue at full gallop. 
Mr. Bodkin’s dearest friend on earth 
could not have received the intelligence 
with more delight, and I now began to 
listen to the congratulations of my 
friends with a more tranquil spirit. 
My uncle, too, seemed much relieved 
by the information, and heard with 
great good temper my narrative of the 
few days at “ Gurt-na-morra.” ‘So 
then,” said he, as I concluded, “my 
opponent is at least a gentleman, that 
is a comfort.” 

“Sir George Dashwood,” said I, 
“from all I have seen, is a remarkably 
nice person, and I am certain you will 
meet with only the fair and legitimate 
opposition of an opposing candidate in 
him—no mean or unmanly subterfuge.” 

* All right, Charley; well now, 
your affair of this morning must keep 
you quiet here for a few days, come 
what will; by Monday next, when the 
election takes place, Bodkin’s fate will 
be pretty clear, one way or the other, 
and if matters go well, you can come 
into town ; otherwise, | have arranged 
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with Considine to take you over to the 
continent for a year or so; but we'll 
discuss all this in the evening. Now, 
I must start on a canvass. Boyle 
expects to meet you at dinner to-day, 
he is coming from Athlone on purpose. 
Now, good-bye.” 

When my uncle had gone I sank into 
a chair and fell into a musing fit over 
all the changes a few hours had 
wrought in me. From a mere boy, 
whose most serious employment was 
stocking the house with game, or in- 
specting the kennel, I had sprung at 
once into man’s estate, was compli- 
mented for my coolness, praised for 
my prowess, lauded for my discretion, 
by those my seniors by nearly half a 
century ; talked to in a tone of confi- 
dential intimacy by my uncle, and, in a 
word, treated in all respects as an 
equal—and such was all the work of a 
few hours. But so it is, the eras in 
life are separated by a narrow boun- 
dary ; some trifling accident, some 
casual rencontre impels us across 
the Rubicon, and we pass from infancy 
to youth—from youth to manhood— 
from manhood to age—less by the slow 
and imperceptible step of time, than by 
some one decisive act or passion, whic 
occurring at a critical moment, elicits 
a long latent feeling, and impresses our 
existence with a colour that tinges it 
for many a year long. As for me, I 
had cut the tie which bound me to the 
careless gaiety of boyhood, with a rude 
gash---in three short days I had fallen 
deeply, desperately in love, and had 
wounded, if not killed, an antagonist in 
aduel. As I meditated on these things, 
I was aroused by the noise of horses’ 
feet upon the yard beneath---I opened 
the window, and beheld no less a person 
than Captain Hammersley, he was 
handing a card to a servant, which he 


"was accompanying byaverbal message ; 


the impression of something like 
hostility, on the part of the Captain, 
had never left my mind, and I hastened 
down stairs just in time to catch him 
as he turned from the door. 

“ Ah, Mr. O'Malley,” said he, in a 
most courteous tone, “they told me 
you were not at home.” 

I apologized for the blunder, and 
begged of him to alight and come in. 


Vor. XV. 


“TI thank you very much; but, in 
fact, my hours are now numbered here, 
I have just received an order to join 
my regiment ; we have been ordered 
for service, and Sir George has most 
kindly permitted my giving up my staff 
appointment. I could not, however, 
leave the country without shaking 
hands with you. I owe you a lesson 
in horsemanship, and 1’m only sorry 
that we are not to have another day 
together.” 

«Then, you are going out to the 
Peninsula?” said I. 

‘¢ Why, we hope so; the Commander- 
in-Chief, they say, is in great want of 
cavalry, and we are in scarcely less of 
something to do. I’m sorry you are 
not coming with us.” 


* Would to heaven I was,” said I, 
with an earnestness that almost made 
my brain start. 

“ Then, why not ?” 


“Unfortunately I am_ peculiarly 
situated---my worthy uncle, who is all 
to me in this world, would be quite 
alone if I were to leave him, and 
although he has never said so, I know 
he dreads the possibility of my suggest- 
ing such a thing to him, so that between 
his fears and mine the matter is never 
broached by either party, nor do I 
think ever can be.” 

“ Devilish hard---but I believe you 
are right; something, however, may 
turn up yet to alter his mind, and if so, 
and if you do take to dragooning, don’t 
forget that George Hammersley will be 
always most delighted to meet you, and 
so good bye, O’Malley, good bye.” 

He turned his horse’s head, and was 
already some paces off when he returned 
to my side, and added in a lower tone 
of voice--- 

I ought to mention to you that 
there has been much discussion on your 
affair at Blake’s table, and only one 
opinion on the matter among all parties 
---that you acted perfectly right. Sir 
George Deshwobd, no mean judge of 


’ such things, quite approves of your 


conduct, and I believe wishes you to 
know as much, and now, once more, 
good-bye.” 
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CHAPTER X.—THE ELECTION. 


Tuer important morning at length ar- 
rived, and, as I looked from my bed- 
room window at day-break, the crowd 
of carriages of all sorts and shapes, 
decorated with banners and placards, 
the incessant bustle, the hurrying hither 
and thither, the cheering as each new 
detachment of voters came up, mounted 
on jaunting-cars or on horses, whose 
whole caparison consisted in a straw 
rope for a bridle, and a saddle of the 
same frail material, all informed me 
that the election day was come. I 
lost no further time, but proceeded to 
dress with all possible despatch. 
When I appeared in the breakfast- 
room, it was already filled with some 
seventy or eighty persons of all ranks 
and ages, mingled confusedly together, 
and enjoying the hospitable fare of my 
uncle’s house, while they discussed all 
the details and prospects of the elec- 
tion. In the hall, the library, the large 
drawing-room too, similar parties were 
also assembled; and, as new comers 
arrived, the servants were busy in 
preparing tables before the door and 
up the large terrace that ran the entire 
length of the building. Nothing could 
be more amusing than the incongruous 
mixture of the guests, who, with every 
variety of eatable that chance or inclina- 
tion provided, were thus thrown into 
close contact, having only this in com- 
mon, the success of the cause they 
were engaged in. Here was the old 
Galway squire, with ‘an ancestry that 
reached to Noah, sitting side by side 
with the poor cottier, whose whole 
earthly possession was what, in Irish 
phrase, is called a “potato garden,” 
meaning the exactly smallest possible 
= of ground out of which a very 
ndian-rubber conscience could pre- 
sume to vote. Here sat the old, simple- 
minded, farmer-like man, in close con- 
versation with a little, white-foreheaded, 
keen-eyed personage, in a black coat 
and eye-glass—a flash attorney from 
Dublin, learned in flaws of the registry, 
and deep in the subtleties of election 
law. There was an Athlone horse- 
dealer, whose habitual daily practices 
in imposing the halt, the lame, and 
the blind, upon the —— 
for beasts of blood and mettle, well 
qualified for the trickery of a county 
contest. Then there were scores of 


squireen gentry, easily recognised on 
common occasions by a green coat 
with brass buttons, dirty cords, and 
dirtier top-boots, a lash whip, and a half- 
bred fox-hound—but now, fresh washed 
for the day, they presented something 
of the appearance of a swell mob, ad- 
justed to the meridian of Galway. A 
mass of frize-coated, brown-faced, bul- 
let-headed peasantry filling up the large 
spaces, dotted here and there with a 
sleek, roguish-eyed priest, or some low 
electioneering agent, detailing, for the 
amusement of the company, some of 
those cunning practices of former times, 
which, if known to the proper authori- 
ties, would, in all likelihood, cause the 
talented narrator to be improving the 
soil of Sydney, or fishing on the banks 
of the Swan River ; while, at the head 
and foot of each-table, sat some personal 
friend of my uncle, whose ready tongue, 
and still readier pistol, made him a 
personage of some consequence, not 
more to his own people, than to the 
enemy. While of such materiel were 
the company, the fare before them was 
no less varied. Here, some rubicund 
squire was deep in amalgamating the 
contents of a venison pasty, with some 
of Sneyd’s oldest claret ; his neighbour, 
less ambitious, and less erudite in such 
matters, wasdevouring rashers of bacon, 
with liberal potations of poteen ; there, 
some pale-cheeked scion of the law, 
with all the dust of the Fourt Courts 
in his throat, was sipping his humble 
beverage of black tea, beside four sturdy 
cattle-dealers from Ballinasloe, who 
were discussing hot whiskey punch 
and spoleaion, (boiled beef) at the 
very primitive hour of eight in the 
morning. Amid the clank of decan- 
ters, the crash of knives and plates, 
the jingling of glasses, the laughter 
and voices of the guests were audibly 
increasing, and the various modes of 
“running a buck,” (Anglicé, substi- 
tuting a vote,) or hunting a badger, 
were talked over on all sides, while 
the price of a “veal,” (a calf,) or a 
voter was disputed with all the energy 
of debate. 

Refusing many an offered place, I 
went through the different rooms in 
search of Considine, to whom circum- 
stances of late had somehow greatly 
attached me. 
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“ Here, Charley,” cried a voice I 
was well familiar with, “here’s a place 
I’ve been keeping for you.” 

“Ah, Sir Harry, how do you do. 
Any of that grouse-pie to spare ?” 

“ Abundance, my boy ; but I’m afraid 
I can’t say as much for the liquor. [ 
have been shouting for claret this half- 
hour in vain. Do get us some nutri- 
ment down here, and the Lord will 
reward you. What a pity it is,” he 
added in a lower tone to his neighbour, 
“what a pity a quart bottle won’t hold 
a quart; but I'll bring it before the 
House one of these days.” 

That he 7 his word in this respect, 
a motion on the books of the honorable 
house will bear me witness. 

“ Ts this it ?” said he, turning towards 
a farmer-like old man, who had put 
some question to him across the table, 
“is it the apple-pie you'll have ?” 

“Many thanks to- your honor—I’d 
like it av it was wholesome.” 

“ And why shouldn’t it be whole- 
some ?” said Sir Harry. 

“ Troth, then, myself does not know ; 
but my father, I heerd tell, died of an 
apple-plexy, and I’m afeerd of it.” 

I at length found Considine, and 
learned that as a very good account 
of Bodkin had arrived, there was no 
reason why I should not proceed to 
the hustings ; but I was secretly charged 
not to take any prominent part in the 
day’s proceedings. My uncle I only 
saw for an instant—he begged me to 
be careful, avoid all scrapes, and not 
to quit Considine. It was past ten 
o'clock when our formidable procession 
got under way, and headed towards 
the town of Galway. The road was 
for miles crowded with our followers ; 
banners flying and music playing, we 
presented something of the spectacle 
of a very ragged army on its march. 
At every cross-road a mountain-path 
reinforcement awaited us, and, as we 
wended along, our numbers were mo- 
mentarily increasing ; here and there 
along the line, some energetic, and 
not over-sober adherent was regaling 
his auditory with a speech in laudation 
of the O’Malleys, since the days of 
Moses ; and more than one priest was 
heard threatening the terrors of his 
church in aid of a cause to whose 
success he was pledged and bound. 
I rode beside the Count, who, sur- 
rounded by a group of choice spirits, 
recounted the various happy inventions 
by which he had on divers occasions, 


substituted a personal quarrel for a con- 
test ; Boyle also contributed his share 
of election anecdote, and one incident 
he related, which, I remember, amused 
me much at the time. 


“Do you remember Billy Calvert 
that came down to contest Kilkenny ?” 
inquired Sir Harry. 

“What! ever forget him?” said 
Considine, “with his well-powdered 
wig, and his hessians, There never 
was his equal for lace ruffles nor rings.” 

“You never heard, maybe, how he 
lost the election ?” 

“He resigned, I believe, or some- 
thing of that sort.” 

“ No, no,” said another, “he ‘never 
came forward at all; there’s some 
secret in it, for Tom Butler was 
elected without a contest.” 


“ Jack, I'll tell you how it happened 
—I was on my way up from Cork, 
having finished my own business, and 
just carried the day, not without a 
a for it; when we reached—( Lady 

ary was with me)—when we reached 
Kilkenny, the night before the election. 
I was not ten minutes in town till 
Butler heard of it, and sent off express 
to see me; I was at my dinner when 
the messenger came, and promised to 
go over when I'd done; but faith Tom 
didn’t wait, but came rushing up stairs 
himself, and dashed into the room in 
the greatest hurry. 

“¢ Harry,’ says he, ‘I’m done for ; 
the corporation of free smiths, that were 
always above bribery, having voted for 
myself and my father before, for four 
pound ten a man, won’t come forward 
under six guineas and whiskey. Calvert 
has the money—they know it. The 
devil a farthing we have, and we've 
been paying all our fellows that can’t 
read in Hennesy’s notes, and you know 
the bank's broke this three weeks,’ 

“On he went, giving me a most 
disastrous picture of his cause, and 
concluded by asking if I could suggest 
any thing under the circumstances. 

“* You couldn’t get a decent mob 
and clear the poll?” 

“*T am afraid not,’ said he, despond- 
ingly. 
“*Then I don’t see what’s to be 
done : if you cah’t pick a fight with 
himself—will he go out ?” 

“*Lord knows; they say he’s so 
afraid of that, that it has prevented 
him coming down till the very day ; 
but he is arrived now; he came in 
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the evening, and is stopping at Walsh's, 
in Patrick-street.’ 

“«Then [ll see what can be done,’ 
said I. 

«Ts that Calvert, the little man that 
blushes when the Lady Lieutenant 
speaks to him ?” said Lady Mary. 

“«*The very man.’ 

“* Would it be of any use to you if 
he could not come on the hustings to- 
morrow ?” said she again. 

“*°Twould gain us the day—half 
the voters don’t believe he’s here at 
all, and his chief agent cheated all the 
people at the last election; and if 
Calvert didn’t appear, he wouldn’t have 
ye-4 votes to register. But why do you 
as , 


“* Why, that if you like, I'll bet you 
a pair of diamond ear-rings he shan’t 
show.’ 

“« Done,’ said Butler, ‘and I promise 
a necklace into the bargain if you win. 
But I’m afraid you're only quizzing 
me.’ 

“« Here’s my hand on it,’ said she ; 
*and now let’s talk of something else.’ 

“As Lady Boyle never asked my 
assistance, and as I knew she was very 
well able to perform whatever she 
undertook, you may be sure I gave 
myself very little trouble about the 
thtle affair ; and when they came, I 
went off to breakfast with Tom’s com- 
mittee, not knowing anything that was 
to be done. 

“Calvert had given orders that he 
was to be called at eight o’clock ; and 
so, a few minutes before that time, a 
gentle knock came to the door. ‘ Come 
in, said he, thinking it was the waiter, 
and covering himself up in the clothes, 
for he was the most bashful creature 
ever was seen—‘ come in.’ 

“The door opened, and what was 
his horror to find, that a lady entered 
in her dressing-gown, her hair on her 
shoulders, very much tossed and di- 
shevelled. The moment she came in 
she closed the door and locked it, and 
then sat leisurely down upon a chair. 

“Billy's teeth chattered, and his 
limbs trembled, for this was an ad- 
venture of a very novel kind for him. 

At last he took courage to speak—‘ I 
am afraid, madam,’ said he, ‘that you 
are under some unhappy mistake, and 
that you suppose this chamber is——’ 

« Mr. Calvert’s, said the lady, with 
a solemn voice, ‘is it not ?” 

“« Yes, madam, I am that person.’ 

“*Thank God,’ said the lady, with 
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a very impressive tone, ‘here I am 
safe.’ 

“ Billy grew very much puzzled at 
these words, but hoping that by his 
silence the lady would proceed to some 
explanation, he said no more. She, 
however, seemed to think that nothin 
further was necessary, and sat stil 
and motionless, with her hands before 
her, and her eyes fixed on Billy. 

“« You seem to forget me, sir,’ said 
she, with a faint smile. 

“¢f do, indeed, madam; the half 
light, the novelty of your costume, and 
the strangeness of the circumstance 
altogether, must plead for me, if I 
appear rude enough.’ 

“*T am Lady Mary Boyle,’ said she. 

“«Tdoremember you, madam, But 
may I ask——’ 

“© Yes, yes, I know what you would 
ask ; you would say, why are you here? 
—how comes it that you have so far 
outstepped the propriety of which your 
whole life is an example, that alone 
at such a time, you appear in the 
chamber of a man whose character for 
gallantry 

“Qh! indeed, indeed, my lady, 
nothing of the kind.’ 

“*Ah, alas! how poor defenceless 
women learn too late ; how constantly 
associated is the retiring modesty 
which denies, with the pleasing powers 
which ensures success——’ 

“ Here she sobbed, Billy blushed, and 
the clock struck nine. 

“* May I, then, beg, madam——’ 

“* Yes, yes, you shall hear it all ; but 
my poor scattered faculties will not be 
the clearer by your hurrying me ; you 
know, perhaps, continued she, ‘that my 
maiden name was Rogers’—he of the 
blankets bowed, and she resumed— 
‘it is now eighteen years since, that 
a young, unsuspecting, fond creature, 
reared in all the care and fondness of 
doting parents, tempted her first step 
in life, and trusted her fate to another's 
keeping. Iam that unhappy person— 
the other—that monster in human guise, 
that smiled but to betray, that won but 
to ruin and destroy—is he whom you 
know as Sir Harry Boyle.’ 

“ Here she sobbed for some minutes, 
wiped her eyes, and resumed her narra- 
tive, beginning at the period of her 
marriage—detailed a number of circum- 
stances, in which poor Calvert, in all 
his neniey to come au fond at mat- 
ters, could never perceive bore upon 
the question in any way ; but as she 
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recounted them all with great force 
and precision, entreating him to bear 
in mind certain circumstances to which 
she should recur by-and-by, his atten- 
tion was kept on the stretch, and it 
was only when the clock struck ten, 
that he was fully aware how his morn- 
ing was passing, and what surmises 
his absence might originate, 

“¢May I interrupt you for a mo- 
ment, dear madam ?—was it nine or 
ten o'clock which struck last ?” 

«“¢ How should I know?’ said she, 
frantically. ‘What are hours and 
minutes to her who has passed long 
years of misery ?” 

“* Very true, very true, replied he, 
timidly, and rather fearing for the 
intellects of his fair companion. 

“She continued——The narrative, 
however, so far from becoming clearer, 
grew gradually more confused and 
intricate ; and as ee references 
were made by the lady to some pre- 
vious statement, Calvert was more than 
once rebuked for forgetfulness and in- 
attention, where, in reality, nothing less 
than short-hand could have borne him 
through. 

“«Was it in ninety-three, I said 


that Sir Harry left me at Tuam ?” 
“*Upon my life, madam, I am afraid 
toaver; but it strikes me——’ 
“Gracious powers! and this is he 
whom I fondly trusted to make the 
depository of my woes—cruel, cruel 


man.’ 

“Here she sobbed considerably for 
several minutes, and spoke not. 

“ A loud cheer of ‘ Butler for ever,’ 
from the mob without, now burst upon 
their hearing, and recalled poor Calvert 
at once to the thought, that the hours 
were speeding fast, and no prospect 
of _ everlasting tale coming to an 
end. 

“*T am deeply, most deeply grieved, 
my dear madam,’ said the little man, 
sitting up in a pyramid of blankets, 
‘but hours, minutes, are most precious 
to me this morning. I am about to 
be proposed as member for Kilkenny.’ 

“At these words, the lady straight- 
ened her figure out, threw her arms 
at either side, and burst into a fit of 
laughter, which poor Calvert knew at 
once to be hysterics. Here wasa pretty 
situation; the bell-rope lay against the 
Opposite wall, and, even if it did not, 
would he be exactly warranted in 
pulling it. 

“* May the devil and all his angels 
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take Sir Harry Boyle, and his whole 
connection, to the fifth generation,’ 
was his sincere prayer, as he sat like 
a Chinese juggler under his canopy. 

“At length the violence of the 

ae seemed to subside—the sobs 

ecame less frequent—the kicking less 
forcible, and the lady’s eyes closed, 
and she appeared to have fallen asleep. 

“*Now is the moment,’ said Billy, 
‘if I could only get as far as my 
dressing-gown.’ 

“So saying, he worked himself down 
noiselessly to the foot of his bed, looked 
fixedly at the fallen lids of the sleeping 
lady, and essayed one leg from the 
blankets. 

“* Now or never,’ said he, pushing 
aside the curtain, and preparing for a 
spring. 

“One more look he cast at his 
companion, and then leaped forth; 
but just as he lit upon the floor, she 
again aroused herself, screaming with 
horror. Billy fell upon the bed, and, 
rolling himself in the bed-clothes, vowed 
never to rise again till she was out of 
the visible horizon. 

“* What is all this? what do you 
mean, sir?’ said the lady, reddening 
with indignation. 

“* Nothing, upon my soul, madam— 
it was only my dressing-gown !’ 

“© Your dressing-gown!’ said she, 
with an emphasis worthy of Siddons : 
‘a likely story for Sir Harry to believe, 
sir ; fie, fie, sir. 

“ This last allusion seemed a settler, 
for the luckless Calvert heaved a pro- 
found sigh, and sunk down as if all 
hope had left him, ‘ Butler for ever!’ 
roared the mob; ‘Calvert for ever!’ 
cried a boy’s voice from without.— 
‘Three groans for the runaway!’ an- 
swered this announcement, and a very 
tender inquiry of ‘ Where is he?’ was 
raised by some hundred mouths. 

“* Madam,’ said the almost frantic 
listener—‘ madam, I must get up; I 
must dress—I beg of you to permit 
me.’ 

“*T have nothing to refuse, sir. 
Alas! disdain has long been my only 
portion. Get up if you will.’ 

“¢ But, said the astonished man, who 
was well nigh deranged at the coolness 
of this reply, ‘ but how am I to do so, 
if you sit there ? 

“*Sorry for any inconvenience I 
may cause you; but in the crowded 
state of the hotel, I hope you see 
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the impropriety of my walking about 
the passages in this costume.’ 

“* And, great God! madam, why did 
you come out in it ?” 

“A cheer from the mob prevented 
her reply being audible. One o'clock 
tolled out from the great bell of the 
cathedral. 

“¢ There’s one o'clock, as I live.’ 

“*T heard it,’ said the lady. 

“© The shouts are increasing. What 
is that I hear? Bniler is in, Gracious 
mercy! is the election over ? 


“The lady stepped to the window, 
drew aside the curtain, and said— 

“* Indeed, it would appear so, the 
mob are chairing Mr. Butler’ [A 
deafening shout burst from the street.} 
‘Perhaps you'd like to see the fun, 
so I'll not detain you any longer. So 
good-by, Mr. Calvert; and, as your 
breakfast will be cold, in all likelihood, 
come down to No. 4, for Sir Harry’s 
a late man, and will be glad to see 
you.” 


CHAPTER XI.——AN ADVENTURE. 


As thus we lightened the road with 
chatting, the increasing concourse of 
people, and the greater throng of car- 
riages that filled the road, announced 
that we had nearly reached our des- 
tination, 

“ Considine,” said my uncle, riding 
up to where we were, “I have just 

ot afew lines from Davern. It seems 

odkin’s pear are afraid to come in; 
they know what they must expect, and 
if so, more than half of that barony is 
lost to our opponent.” 

“Then he has no chance whatever ?” 

“ He never had, in my opinion,” said 
Sir Harry. ' 

“ We'll see soon,” said my uncle, 
cheerfully, and rode to the post. 

The remainder of the way was occu- 

ied in discussing the various possi- 
Filities of the election, in which I was 
Tejoiced to find that defeat never 
entered, 

In the goodly days I speak of, a 
county contest was a very different 
thing, indeed, from the tame and in- 
sipid farce that now passes under that 
name ; where a briefless barrister, bul- 
lied by both sides, sits as assessor—a 
few drunken voters—a radical O’Con- 
nellite grocer—a demagogue priest—a 
Seay grand ag something from 
the Trinity College lodge, with some 
half dozen followers, shouting “ To the 
devil with Peel,” or “Down with 
Dens,” form the whole corps de ballet. 
No, no: in the times I refer to, the 
voters were some thousands in number, 
and the adverse parties took the field, 
far less dependent for success upon 
previous pledge or promise made 
them, than upon the actual stratagem 
of the day. Each went forth like a 
general to battle, surrounded by 
@ numerous and well-chosen staff 


one party of friends, acting as com- 
missariat, attended to the victualling 
of the voters, that they obtained a 
due, or, rather, undue allowance of 
liquor, and came properly drunk to 
the poll—others, again, broke into 
skirmishing parties, and scattered over 
the country—cut off the enemy’s sup- 
plies—breaking down their post-chaises 
—upsetting their jaunting-cars—steal- 
ing their poll-books, and kidnapping 
their agents. Then there were secret 
service people, bribing the enemy and 
enticing them to desert; and, leatly, 
there was a species of “sapper-and- 
miner” force, who invented false docu- 
ments, denied the identity of the oppo- 
site party’s people, and, when hard 
pushed, provided persons, who took 
bribes from the enemy, and gave evi- 
dence afterwards on a petition. Amid 
all these encounters of wit and inge- 
nuity, the personal friends of the can- 
didate formed a species of rifle brigade, 
picking out the enemy’s officers, and 
doing sore damage to their tactics, by 
shooting a proposer, or wounding a 
seconder—a considerable portion of 
every leading agent’s fee being in- 
tended as compensation for the duels 
he might, could, would, should, or ought 
to fight during the election. Such, in 
brief, was a contest in the olden time: 
and when it is taken into consideration, 
that it usually lasted a fortnight or 
three weeks—that a considerable mili- 
tary force was always engaged, (for 
our Irish law permits this,) and which, 
when nothing pressing was doing, was 
regularly assailed by both parties— 
that far more dependence was placed 
in a bludgeon than a pistol—and that 
the man who registered a vote without 
a cracked pate, was regarded as a kind 
of natural phenomenon—some faint 
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idea may be formed how much such 
ascene must have contributed to the 
peace of the county, and the happiness 
and welfare of all concerned in it. 

As we rode along, a loud cheer from 
a road that ran parallel to the one we 
were pursuing attracted our attention, 
and we perceived that the cortege of 
the opposite party was hastening on to 
the hustings. I could distinguish the 
Blakes’ girls on horseback, among a 
crowd of officers in undress, and saw 
something like a bonnet in the carriage 
and four which headed the procession, 
which I judged to be that of Sir George 
Dashwood. My heart beat strongly 
as I strained my eyes to see if Miss 
Dashwood were there; but I could 
not discern her, and it was with a sense 
of relief that I reflected on the pos- 
sibility of our not meeting, under cir- 
cumstances when our feelings and in- 
terests were so completely opposed. 
While I was engaged in making this 
survey, I had accidentally dropped 
behind my companions—my eyes were 
firmly fixed upon that carriage, and 
in the faint hope that it contained 
the object of all my wishes, I forgot 
every thing else. At length the cortege 
entered the town, and, passing beneath 
a heavy stone gateway, was lost to my 
view. I was still lost in reverie, when 
an under agent of my uncle rode up. 

“Oh! Master Charles,” said he, 
“what's to be done? They've for- 
gotten Mr. Holmes at Woodford, and 
we haven't a carriage, chaise, or even 
a car left, to send for him.” 

“Have you told Mr. Considine ?” 
inquired I. 

“ And sure you know yourself how 
little Mr. Considine thinks of a lawyer 
—it’s small comfort he’d give me if I 
went to tell him—if it was a case of 
pistols or a bullet-mould, he’d ride back 
the whole way himself for them.” 

“ Try Sir Harry Boyle, then.” 

“ He’s making a speech this minute 
before the court-house.” 

This had sufficed to show me how 
far behind my companions I had been 
loitering, when a cheer from the dis- 
tant road again turned my eyes in that 
direction : it was the Dashwood car- 
riage returning after leaving Sir George 
at the hustings. The head of the 
britska, before thrown open, was now 
closed, and I could not make out if any 
one were inside. 


“ Devil a doubt of it,” said the agent, 
in answer to some question of a farmer 
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who rode beside him, “ will you stand 
to me ?” 

“ Troth, to be sure I will.” 

“ Here goes, then,” said he, gathering 
up his reins, and turning his horse 
towards the fence at the road-side, 
“follow me now, boys.” 

The order was well obeyed, for, when 
he had cleared the ditch, a dozen stout 
country fellows, well mounted, were 
beside him. Away they went at a 
hunting pace, taking every on before 
them, and heading towards the road 
before us. 

Without thinking further of the mat- 
ter, I was laughing at the droll effect 
the line of frize coats presented as 
they rode, side by side, over the stone 
walls, when an observation near me 
aroused my attention. 

“ Ah, then, av they know any thing 
of Jim Finucane, they'll give it up 
peaceably: it’s little he'd think of 
taking the coach from under the judge 
himself.” 

“ What are they about, boys ?” said I. 

“Goin’ to take the chaise and four 
forninst ye, yer honor,” said the man. 

I waited not to hear more, but darting 
spurs into my horse’s sides, cleared the 
fence inone bound. My horse, astrong 
knit half-bred, was as fast as a racer 
for a short distance, so that when the 
agent and his party had come up with 
the carriage, I was only a few hundred 
yards behind. 1 shouted out with all 
my might, but they either heard not 
or heeded not, for scarcely was the 
first man over the fence into the road, 
when the postillion on the leader was 
felled to the ground, and his place 
supplied by his slayer: the boy on the 
wheeler shared the same fate, and in 
an instant, so well managed was the 
attack, the carriage was in possession 
of the assailants, Four stout fellows 
had climbed into the box and the 
rumble, and six others were climbing 
to the interior, regardless of the aid 
of steps. By this time the Dashwood 
party had got the alarm, and returned 
in full force—not, however, before the 
other had laid whip to the horses, and 
set out in full gallop; and now com- 
menced the most terrific race I ever 
witnessed, 

The four carriage horses, which 
were the property of Sir George, 
were English thoroughbreds, of great 
value, and totally unaccustomed to the 
treatment they now experienced—and 
dashed forward at a pace that threat- 
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ened annihilation to the carriage at the head of the britska was flung down, 
every bound. The pursuers, though and a figure that I at once recognised 
well mounted, were speedily distanced, as the redoubted Tim Finucane, one 
but followed at a pace that inthe end of the boldest and most reckless fellows 
was certain to overtake the carriage. in the country, was seen standing on 
As for myself, I rode on beside the the seat, holding—gracious heavens ! 
road, at the full speed of my horse, it was true—holding in his arms the 
shouting, cursing, imploring, execrating, apparently lifeless figure of Miss Dash- 
and beseeching by turns, but all in vain wood. 
—the yells and shouts of the pursuers “ Hold in,” shouted the ruffian, with 
and pursued drowned all other sounds, a voice that rose high above all the 
except when the thundering crash of other sounds. “ Hold in, or, by the 
the horses’ feet rose above all. Theroad, Eternal, I’ll throw her, body and bones, 
like most western Irish roads early in into the Lurra gash,” for such was the 
the present century, laystraight asanar- _ torrent called, that boiled and foamed 
row for miles, regardless of every oppos- a few yards before us. 
ing barrier ; and in the instance in ques- He had by this time got firmly planted 
tion crossed a mountain at its very high- on the hind-seat, and held the drooping 
est point. Towards this pinnacle the form on one arm, with all the ease of a 
pace had been tremendous ; but owing _giant’s grasp. 
to the higher breeding of the cattle, the “ For the love of God,” said I, “ pull 
carriage party had still the advance, up. I know him well—he’ll do it toa 
and when they reached the top, they certainty if you press on.” 
proclaimed the victory by a cheer of “And we know you too,” said a 
triumph and derision, The carriage ruffianly fellow, with a dark whisker 
disappeared beneath the crest of the meeting beneath his chin, “and have 
mountain, and the pursuers halted, as some scores to settle ere we part——” 
if “0a to relinquish the chase. But I heard no more. ith one 
“Come on, boys. Never give up,” tremendous effort I dashed my horse 
cried I, springing over into the road, forward. The carriage turned the 
and heading the party to which, by angle of the road—for an instant was 
every right, I was opposed. out of sight—another moment I was 
It was no time for deliberation, and behind it. 
they followed me with a hearty cheer, “ Stop,” I shouted, with a last effort, 
that convinced me I was unknown. but in vain. The horses, maddened 
The next instant we were on the and infuriated, sprang forward, and, 
mountain top, and beheld the carriage _heedless of all efforts to turn them, the 
half way down heneath us, still gallop- leaders sprang over the low parapet 
ing at full stretch. of the bridge, and hanging for a second 
“ We have them now,” said a voice by the traces, fell with a crash into 
behind me ; “they'll never turn Lurra__ the swollen torrent beneath.—By this 
“— if we only press on.” time I was beside the carriage.—Finu- 
The speaker was right. The road at cane had now clambered to the box, 
the mountain-foot turned at a perfect and, regardless of the death and ruin 
right angle, and then crossed lofty, around, bent upon his murderous ob- 
one-arched bridge, over a mountain ject, he lifted the light and girlish form 
torrent that ran deep and boisterously above his head, bent backwards, as if 
beneath. On we went, gaining at to give greater impulse to his effort, 
every stride, for the fellows who rode when, twining my lash around my wrist, 
postillion well knew what was before I levelled my heavy and loaded hunting- 
them, and slackened their pace to whip at his head: the weighted ball of 
secure a safe turning. A yell of vic- lead struck him exactly beneath his hat; 
tory rose from the pursuers, but was he staggered, his hands relaxed, and he 
answered by the others with a cheer of fell lifeless to the ground. The same 
defiance. The space was now scarce _ instant I was felled to the earth by a 
two hundred yards between us, when _ blow from behind, and saw no more. 


CHAPTER XII.—MICKEY FREE, 


NearLy three weeks followed the was restored to consciousness. The 
event I have just narrated ere again blow by which I was felled, from what 
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hand coming it was never after dis- 
covered, had brought on concussion 
of the brain, and for several days my 
life was despaired of. As by slow 
steps I advanced towards recovery, 
I learned from Considine that Miss 
Dashwood, whose life was saved by 
my interference, had testified, in the 
warmest manner, her gratitude, and 
that Sir George had, up to the period 
ofhis leaving the country, never omitted 
a single day to ride over and inquire 
for me. 

“You know, of course,” said the 
Count, supposing such news was the 
most likely to interest me, “ you know 
we beat them.” 

“No! Pray tell me all. They’ve 
not let me hear any thing hitherto.” 

“ One day finished the whole affair ; 
we polled man for man till past two 
o'clock, when our fellows lost all pa- 
tience, and beat their tallies out of 
the town. The police came up, but 
they beat the police; then they got 
soldiers, but, begad, they were too 
strong for them too. Sir George wit- 
nessed it all, and knowing, besides, 
how little chance he had of success, 
he deemed it best to give in, so that 
a little before five o’clock he resigned. 
I must say no man could behave better ; 
he came across the hustings and shook 
hands with Godfrey, and, as the news 
of the scrimmage with his daughter 
had just arrived, said that he was 
sorry his prospect of success had not 
been greater, that in resigning he might 
testify how deeply he felt the debt the 
O’Malleys had laid him under.” 

“And my uncle, how did he receive 
his advances ?” 

“ Like his own honest self, grasped 
his hand firmly ; and upon my soul, I 
think he was half sorry that he gained 
the day. Do you know he took a 
mighty fancy to that blue-eyed daughter 
of the old General's. Faith, Charley, 
if he was some twenty years younger 
I would not say but-——-Come, come, 
I didn’t mean to burt your feelings ; 
but I have been staying here too long, 
I'll send up Mickey to sit with you ; 
ba and don’t be talking too much to 
him.” 

So saying, the worthy Count left the 
room, fully impressed that in hinting 
at the possibility of my uncle’s marrying 
again, he had said something to ruffle 
my temper. 

For the next two or three weeks 
my life was one of the most tiresome 
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monotony. Strict injunctions had heen 
given by the doctors to avoid exciting 
me ; and, consequently, every one that 
came in walked on tip-toe, spoke in 
whispers, and left me in five minutes. 
Reading was absolutely forbidden ; and 
with a sombre half light to sit in, and 
chicken broth to support nature, I 
dragged out as dreary an existence as 
any gentleman west of Athlone. 
Whenever my uncle or Considine 
were not in the room, my companion 
was my own servant, Michael, or, as 
he was better known, “ Mickey Free.” 
Now, had Mickey been left to his own 
free and unrestricted devices, the time 
would not have hung so heavily, for 
among Mike’s manifold gifts, he was 
ossessed of a very great flow of gossip- 
ing conversation : he knew all that was 
doing in the country, and never was 
barren in his information wherever his 
imagination could come into play. 
Mickey was the best hurler in the 
barony, no mean performer on the 
violin, could dance the national bolero 
of “ Tatter Jack Walsh,” in a way 
that charmed more than one soft heart 
beneath a red wolsey boddice, and 
had withal, the peculiar free-and-easy, 
devil-may-care kind of off-hand Irish 
way that never deserted him in the 
midst of his wiliest and most subtle 
moments, giving to a very deep 
and cunning fellow all the apparent 
frankness and openness of a country 
lad. 
He had attached himself to me as 
a kind of sporting companion ; and, 
growing daily more and more useful, 
had’ been gradually admitted to the 
honors of the kitchen, and the prero- 
gatives of cast-clothes, without ever 
having been actually engaged as a ser- 
vant; and while thus no warrant offi- 
cer, in fact, as he discharged all 
his duties well and punctually, was 
rated among the ship’s company— 
though no one ever could say at 
what precise period he changed his 
caterpillar existence, and became the 
gay butterfly, that in cords and tops, 
a striped vest, and a most knowing 
jerry hat, stalked about the stable- 
yard, and bullied the helpers. Such 
was Mike; he had made his fortune, 
such as it was, and had a most becoming 
pride in the fact, that he made himself 
indispensable to an establishment, which 
before he entered it, never knew the 
want of him. As for me, he was every 
thing to me. Mike informed me what 
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horse was wrong—why the chesnut 
mare couldn’t go out, and why the 
black horse could. He knew the 
arrival of a new covey of partridges 
quicker than the Morning Post does 
of a noble family from the Continent, 
and could tell their whereabouts twice 
as accurately. But his talents took a 
wider range than field-sports afford, 
and he was the faithful chronicler of 
every wake, station, wedding, or chris- 
tening for miles round ; and as I took 
no small pleasure in those very national 
pastimes, the information was of great 
value to me. To conclude this brief 
sketch, Mike was a devout Catholic, 
in the same sense that he was enthu- 
siastic about any thing—that is, he 
believed and obeyed exactly as far 
as suited his own peculiar notions of 
comfort and happiness ; beyond that 
his scepticism stepped in and saved 
him from inconvenience, and though 
he might have been somewhat puzzled 
to reduce his faith to a rubric, still it 
answered his purpose, and that was all 
he wanted. Such, in short, was my 
valet, Mickey Free, and who, had not 
heavy injunctions been laid on him 
as to silence and discretion, would well 
have lightened my weary hours. 

«“ Ah, then, Mister Charles,” said he, 
with a half-suppressed yawn at the long 
period of probation his tongue had been 
undergoing in silence ; “ah, then, but 
ye were mighty near it.” 

“ Near what ?” said I. 

“ Faith, then, myself doesn’t well 
know ; some say it’s purgathory, but 
it’s hard to tell.” 

“I thought you were too good a 
Catholic, Mickey, to show any doubts 
on the matter.” 

“ Maybe I am—maybe I ain’t,” was 
the cautious reply. 

“Wouldn't Father Roach explain 
any of your difficulties for you, if you 
went over to him ?” 


_ “ Faix, it’s little I’d mind his explain- 


ne And why not ?” 

« Easy enough—if you ax ould Miles 
there without, what does he be doing 
with all the powder and shot, wouldn’t 
he tell you he’s shooting the rooks, 
and the magpies, and some other var- 
mint; but myself knows he sells it to 
Widow Casey, at two and four pence 
a pound; so, belikes, Father Roach 
may be shooting away at the poor 
souls in purgathory, that all this time 
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are enjoying the hoith of fine living in 
heaven, ye understand.” 

“ And you think that’s the way of it, 
Mickey ?” 

“ Troth, it’s likely. Anyhow, I know 
it’s not the place they make it out.” 

“ Why, how do you mean ?” 

“ Well, then, I'll tell you, Mister 
Charles, but you must not be saying 
any thing about it afther, for I don’t 
like talk about these kind of things.” 

Having pledged myself to the re 
quisite silence and secresy, Mickey 
began— 

“Maybe you heard tell of the way 
my father, rest his soul wherever he 
is, came to his end—well, I needn't 
mind particulars, but, in short, he was 
murdered in Ballinasloe one night, 
when he was baitin’ the whole town 
with a blackthorn stick he had ; more 
betoken, a piece of a scythe was stuck 
at the end of it; a nate weapon, and 
one he was mighty partial to; but 
these murdering thieves, the cattle. 
dealers, that never cared for diversion 
of any kind, fell on him, and broke his 
skull. 

“Well, we had a very agreeable 
wake, and plenty of the best of ever 
thing, and to spare, and I thought it 
was all over ; but, somehow, though [| 
paid Father Roach fifteen shillings, 
and made him mighty drunk, he always 

ave me a black look wherever I met 

im, and when I took off my hat, he'd 
turn away his head displeased like. 

“* Murder and ages,’ says I, * what’s 
this for ;’? but as I’ve a light heart, I 
bore up, and didn’t think more about 
it. One day, however, I was coming 
home from Athlone market, by myself 
on the road, when Father Roach over- 
took me. ‘ Devil aone o’ me ’ill take 
any notice of you now,’ says I, ‘and 
we'll see what'll come out of it.’ So 
the priest rid up, and looked me straight 
in the face. 

“*¢ Mickey,’ says he—‘ Mickey.’ 

“* Father,’ says I, 

“Ts it that way you salute your 
clargy,’ says he, ‘ with your caubeen on 
your head ?” 

“« Faix,’ says I, ‘it’s little you mind 
whether it’s an or aff, for you never 
take the trouble to say by your leave, 
or damn your soul, or any other polite- 
ness, when we meet.’ 

“* You're an ungrateful creature,’ says 
he ; ‘and if you only knew you'd be 
trembling in your skin before me, this 
minute,’ 
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“¢ Devil a tremble,’ says I, ‘after 
walking six miles this way.’ 

«¢ You’re an obstinate, hard-hearted 
sinner, says he, ‘and it’s no use in 
telling you.’ 

“« Telling me what?’ says I, for I 
was getting curious to make out what 
he meant, 

“* Mickey, says he, changing his 
voice, and putting his head down close 
to = * Mickey, 1 saw your father last 
night.’ 

fee The saints be merciful to us,’ said 
I, ‘did ye? 

«“«*T did,’ said he. 

“¢ Tear-an-ages, says I, ‘ did he tell 

ou what he did with the new corduroys 
he bought in the fair ?” 

“* Oh, then, you are a cowld-hearted 
creature,’ says he, ‘and I'll not lose time 
with you ;’ with that he was going to 
ride away, when I took hold of the 
bridle—* Father, darling, says I—‘ God 
— me, but them breeches is goin’ 

etween me an’ my night’s rest—‘ But 
tell me about my father.’ 

“*QOh! he’s in a melancholy state.’ 

“¢ Whereabouts is he?’ says I. 

“In purgatory, says he; ‘but he 
won't be there long,’ 

“* Well, says I, ‘that’s a comfort, 
anyhow.’ 

“*T am glad you think so, says 
he; ‘but there’s more of the other 
opinion,’ 

“* What’s that ?’ says I. 

“© That hell’s worse.’ 

“*Oh! meila-murther, says I, ‘is 
that it ? 

“* Aye, that’s it.’ 

“ Well, I was so terrified and fright- 
ened, I said nothing for some time, 
but trotted along beside the priest’s 
horse. 

“* Father,’ says I, ‘how long will 
it be before they send him where you 
know ?” 

“Tt will not be long now,’ ee he, 
‘for they’re tired entirely with him— 
they’ve no peace night nor day,’ says 
he ; ‘ Mickey, your father is a mighty 

rd man.’ 

“*True for you, Father Roach,’ said 
I to myself ; ‘av he had only the ould 
stick with the scythe in it, I wish them 
joy of his company.’ 

“* Mickey, says he, ‘I see you're 
grieved, and I don’t wonder, sure it’s 
a great disgrace to a decent family.’ 

“* Troth, it is,’ says I, ‘but my father 
always liked low company. Could 
nothing be done for him now, Father 
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pany says I, looking up in the priest's 
lace. 

“«[m greatly afraid, Mickey—he 
was a bad man, a very bad man.’ 

“*And ye think he'll go there? 
says I. 

“* Indeed, Mickey, I have my fears.’ 

“*Upon my conscience,’ says I, ‘I 
believe you're right, he was always a 
restless crayture.’ 

“* But it doesn’t depind on him,’ says 
the priest crossly. 

“* And, then, who then ? says I. 

“*Upon yourself, Mickey Free, 
says he; ‘God pardon you for it, 
too.’ 

“*Upon me?’ says I. 

«“¢ Troth, no less, says he. * How 
many masses was said for your father’s 
soul ?—how many aves ?—how many 
paters ?—answer me.’ 

“ * Devil a one of meknows !—maybe 
twenty.’ 

“* Twenty, twenty—no nor one,’ 

“* And why not ? says I, ‘ what for, 
wouldn’t you be helping a poor crayture 
out of trouble, when it wouldn’t cost 
you more nor a handful of prayers ? 

“* Mickey, I see,’ says he, ina solemn 
tone, ‘ you're worse nor a haythen; but 
ye couldn’t be other, ye never come to 
yer duties.’ 

“«* Well, Father,’ says I, looking very 
enitent, ‘how many masses would get 
im out?’ 

“* Now you talk like a sensible man,’ 
says he ; ‘now, Mickey, I’ve hopes for 
you: let me see’—here he went countin’ 
upon his fingers, and numberin’ to him- 
self for five minutes—‘ Mickey,’ says he, 
‘I’ve a batch coming out on Tuesday 
week, and if you were to make great 
exertions, perhaps your father could 
come with them—that is, av they made 
no objections.’ 

“* And what for would they ?” says 
I; ‘he was always the hoith of com- 
pany, and av singing’s allowed in them 
parts , 

*** God forgive you, Mickey, but ye’r 
in a benighted state, says he, sighing. 

“* Well,’ says I, ‘ how’ll we get him 
out Tuesday week, for that’s bringing 
things to a focus ?” 

“«Two masses in the morning, 
fastin’,’ says Father Roach, half aloud, 
*is two, and two in the afternoon, is 
four, and two at vespers, is six,’ says 
he ; ‘six masses a day for nine days 
is close by sixty masses—say sixty,’ 
says he, ‘and they'll cost you—mind, 
Mickey, and don’t be telling it again, 
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for it’s only to yourself I’d make them 
so cheap—a matter of three pounds.’ 

“* Three pounds!’ says I ; ‘be gorra, 
ye might as well ax me to give you the 
rock of Cashel.’ 

“*]'m sorry for ye, Mickey,’ says he, 
gatherin’ up the reins to ride off, ‘ I'm 
sorry for you; and the day will come, 
when the neglect of your poor father 
will be a sore stroke agin yourself’ 

“* Wait a bit, your reverence,’ says I, 
‘wait a bit; would forty shillings get 
him out ? 

“* Av course it wouldn’t,’ says he. 

“* Maybe,’ says I, coaxing, ‘ maybe 
av you said that his son was a poor 
boy, that lived by his industhry, and 
the times was bad ?” 

“* Not the least use,’ says he. 

“¢ Arrah, but it’s hard-hearted they 
are,’ thinks I ; ‘ well, see now, I’ll give 
you the money—but I can’t afford it 
all at onc’st, but I'll pay five shillings 
a week—will that do ?’ 

“* T’ll domy endayvours,’ says Father 
Roach ; ‘and I'll speak to them to trate 
him peaceably, in the mean time.’ 

“* Long life to ye’r reverence, and do. 
Well, here now, here’s five hogs to 
begin with ; and, musha, but I never 
thought I'd be spending my loose 
change that a way.’ 

“Father Roach put the six tinpin- 
nies in the pocket of his black leather 
breeches, said something in Latin, and 
bid me good morning, and rode off. 

“Well, to make my story short, I 
worked late and early to pay the five 
shillings a week, and I did do it for 
three weeks regular; then I brought 
four and four pence—then it came 
down to one and tenpence ry 
then nine pence—and at last I had 
— at all to bring. 

“*Mickey Free,’ says the priest, 
‘ye must stir yourself—your father is 
mighty displeased at the way you've 
been doin’ of late; and av ye kept 
yer word, he'd be near out by this 
time.’ 

“*Troth, says I, ‘it’s a very expen- 
sive place.’ 

** By coorse it is,’ says he; ‘sure 
all the quality of the land’s there— 
but, Mickey, my man, with a little 
exertion, your father's business is done 
—what are you jingling in your pocket 
there ?’ 

“*It’s ten shillings, your reverence, 
I have to buy seed potatoes. 

“*Hand it here, my son—isn’t it 
better your father be enjoying himself 
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in paradise, than ye were to have all 
the potatoes in Ireland ? 

“* And how do ye know,’ says I 
‘he’s so near out ?” 

“*How do I know?—how do I 
know, is it ?—didn’t I see him ? 

“*See him! tear-an-ages, was you 
down there again ?” 

“*T was,’ says he, ‘I was down there 
for three-quarters of an hour yesterday 
evening, getting out Luke Kennedy's 
mother—decent people the Kennedys 
—never spared expense.’ 

“* And ye seen my father?” says I. 

“* IT did, says he; ‘he had an ould 
flannel waistcoat on, and a pipe sticking 
out of the pocket av it.’ 

“«That’s him,” said I; ‘had he a 
hairy cap ?” 

“*T didn’t mind the cap,’ says he, 
* but av coorse he wouldn’t have it on 
his head in that place.’ 

«“*There’s for you, says I, ‘did he 
speak to you?” 

“* He did, says Father Roach; ‘he 
spoke very hard about the way he was 
treated down there, that they was always 
jibin’ and jeerin’ him about “ drink,” and 
fightin’, and the courses he led up here, 
and that it was a queer thing, for the 
matter of ten shillings, he was to be 
kept there so long.’ 


“* Well,” says I, taking out the ten 
shillings, and counting it with one hand, 
‘we must do our best, anyhow—and 
ye think this ‘ll get him out surely ?” 

“*T know it will,’ says he, ‘for when 
Luke’s mother was leaving the place, 
ye’r father saw the door open ; he made 
arush at it, and, be gorra, before it was 
shut he got his head and one shoulder 
outside av it, so that ye see, a thrifle 
more ‘ill do it.’ 

“« Paix, and ye'r reverence,’ says I, 
‘you've lightened my heart this morn- 
ing,’ and I put the money back again in 
my pocket. 

“* Why, what do you mean?’ says 
he, growing very red, for he was angry. 

“* Just this,’ says I, ‘that I’ve saved 
my money: for av it was my father 
you seen, and that he got his head and 
one shoulder outside the door, oh! 
then, by the powers!’ says I, ‘the 
devil a jail or jaoler from hell to Con- 
naught id hould him, so, Father Roach, 
I wish you the top of the morning ;’ 
and I went away laughing; and from 
that day to this, I never heard more 
of purgathory ; and ye see, Master 
Charles, I think I was right.” 
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Scarcely had Mike concluded, when 
my door was suddenly burst open, and 
Sir Harry Boyle, without assuming any 
of his usual precautions respecting 
silence and quiet, rushed into the room ; 
a broad grin upon his honest features, 
and his eyes twinkling in a way that 
evidently showed me something had 
occurred to amuse him. 

“ By Jove, Charley, I musn’t keep it 
from you, it’s too good a thing not to 
tell you: do you remember that very 
essenced young gentleman who accom- 
panied Sir George Dashwood from 
Dublin, as a kind of electioneering 
friend?” 

“ Do you mean Mr. Prettyman ?” 

“The very man; he was, you are 
aware, some under-secretary in some 
government department. Well, it 
seems, that he had come down among 
us, poor savages, as much from motives 
of learned research and scientific in- 
quiry, as though we had been South 
Sea islanders; report had gifted us, 
humble Galwagians, with some very 
peculiar traits, and this gifted individual 
resolved to recordthem. Whether the 
election week might have sufficed his 
appetite for wonders I know not, but 
he was peaceably taking his departure 


from the West on Saturday last, when 
Phil Macnamara met him and pressed 
him to dine that day with a few friends 


at hishouse. You know Phil; so that 
when I tell you, Sam Burke, of Green- 
mount, and Roger Doolan, were of the 
party, I need not say that the English 
traveller was not left to his own un- 
assisted imagination for his facts: such 
anecdotes of our habits and customs as 
they crammed him with, it would appear 
never were heard before—nothing was 
too hot or too heavy for the luckless 
cockney, who, when not sipping his 
claret, was faithfully recording in his 
tablet the mems, for a very brilliant and 
very original work on Ireland.” 

“*Fine country—splendid country— 
glorious people —gifted — brave —in- 
telligent—but not happy—alas! Mr. 
Macnamara, not happy. But we don't 
know you, gentlemen—we don’t indeed, 
at the other side of the Channel; our 
notions regarding you are far, very far, 
from just.’ 

“*T hope and trust,’ said old Burke, 
‘you'll help them to a better undem 
standing ere long.’ 

“*Such, my dear sir, will be the 
ie task of my life---the facts I 

ave heard here this evening have made 
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so profound an impression upon me, 
that I burn for the moment when [ can 
make them known to the world at 
large; to think—just to think, that a 
ortion of this beautiful island should 
e so steeped in poverty—that the 
people not only live upon the mere 
potatoes, but are absolutely obliged to 
wear the skins for raiment, as Mr. 
Doolan has just mentioned to me.’ 

“ ¢Which accounts for our cultivation 
of lumpers ;’ added Mr. Doolan, ‘they 
being the largest species of the root, 
and best adapted for wearing apparel.’ 

“*T should deem myself culpable, 
indeed I should, did I not inform my 
countrymen upon the real condition of 
this great country.’ 

“* Why, after your great opportunities 
for judging,’ said Phil, ‘you ought to 
speak out—you've seen us in a way, [ 
may fairly affirm, few Englishmen have, 
and heard more.’ 

“«That’s it, that’s the very thing. 
Mr. Macnamara, I’ve looked at: you 
more closely, I’ve watched you more 
narrowly, I’ve witnessed what the 
French call “ your vie intime.” ’ 

“« Begad you have,’ said old Burke, 
with a grin, ‘and profited by it to the 
utmost.’ 

“*T’ve been a_ spectator of your 
election contests—I’ve partaken of your 
hospitality—I’ve witnessed your popu- 
lar and national sports—I've been pre- 
sent at your weddings, your fairs, your 
wakes ; but}no, I was forgetting, 1 never 
saw a wake.’ 

“ « Never saw a wake,’ repeated each 
of the company in turn, as though the 
gentleman was uttering a sentiment of 
a very dubious veracity. 

“« Never, said Mr. Prettyman, rather 
abashed at this proof of his incapacity 
to instruct his English friends upon all 
matters of Irish interest. 

“«*Well, then,” said Macnamara, 
‘with a blessing, we'll show you one. 
Lord forbid that we shouldn’t do the 
honours of our poor country to an in- 
telligent foreigner, when he’s good 
enough to come amongst us.’ 

“« Peter,’ said he, turning to the 
servant behind him, ‘ who’s dead here- 
abouts ?” 

“’Sorra one, ye’r honour. Since the 
scrimmage at Portumna, the place is 
peaceable.’ 

“ * Who died lately, in the neighbour- 
hood ?” 

“*The Widow Macbride, ye’r ho- 
nour. 
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“ ¢Couldn’t they take her up again, 
Peter? my friend here never saw a 
wake.” 

“+m afeerd not, for it was the boys 
roasted her, and she wouldn’t be a 
decent corpse for to show a stranger,’ 
said Peter in a whisper. 

“ Mr. Prettyman shuddered at these 
eaceful indications of the neighbour- 
ood, and said nothing. 

“Well, then, Peter, tell Jemmy 
Divine to take the old musket in m 
bed-room, and go over to the Clunag 
bog; he can’t go wrong, there’s twelve 
families there that never pay a half- 
penny rent; and when it’s done, let him 
give notice to the neighbourhood, and 
we'll have a rousing wake.’ 

“You don’t mean, Mr. Macnamara, 
you don’t mean to say ——,’ stammered 
out the cockney, with a face like a 
ghost. 

“¢T only mean to say,’ said Phil, 
laughing, ‘that you're keeping the 
decanter very long at your right hand.’ 

“Burke contrived to interpose before 
the Englishman could ask any explana- 
tion of what he had just heard—and for 
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some minutes he could only wait in 
impatient anxiety—when a loud report 
of a gun close beside the house attracted 
the attention of the guests—the next 
moment old Peter entered, his face 
radiant with smiles, 

“* Well, what's that ?’ said Macna- 
mara. 

“*«*Twas Jimmy, yer honour, as the 
evening was rainy he said he’d take one 
of the neighbours, and he hadn't to go 
far, for Andy Moore was going home, 
and he brought him down at once.’ 

“*Did he shoot him? said Mr, 
Prettyman, while cold perspiration 
broke over his forehead. ‘Did he 
murder the man ?” 

«“ ¢Sorra murder, said Peter disdain- 
fully ; ‘but why wouldn’t he shoot bim 
when the master bid him ?” 

* T needn’t tell you more, Charley ; 
but in ten minutes after, feigning some 
excuse, to leave the room, the terrified 
cockney took flight, and offering twenty 
guineas for a horse to convey him to 
Athlone, he left Galway, fully convinced 
‘that they don’t yet know us on the 
other side of the Channel.’ ” 
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Ir was, no doubt, a source of secret 
and bitter mortification to Swift, that 
the very inadequate reward of his in- 
estimable political services, the tardy 
and inconsiderable promotion which at 
length installed him in the deanery of 
St. Patrick’s, was accomplished by the 
superior elevation of aman without any 
claims upon the government or personal 
interest ; that his predecessor, Doctor 
Sterne, should have been, without 
influence or merit, promoted to the see 
of Dromore, in order that the subordi- 
. nate dignity vacated by his advance- 
ment, might requite the all-important 
and pre-eminently effective labours of 
his successor. Oxford must have also 
regretted his inability to procure for 
the great champion of his administra- 
tion an elevation in the church which 
would have entitled him to a seat in 
the Upper House, where his ready 
powers in debate, (for Swift was as 
great a speaker as he was a writer), 
his intrepid energy, and profound 
political knowledge, would have ren- 
dered him a truly effective advocate of 


the measures of the government, and 
a most formidable controller of the 
proceedings of the opposition. 

But all the interest and power of 
the Lord Treasurer, and all the 
splendid literary and political exploits 
of Swift, were insufficient to overcome 
the prejudices created by an artful and 
spited court woman, or to defeat an 
intrigue which was stimulated by un- 
scrupulous malignity, and had dull and 
weak simplicity for its tool. The 
biographers of Swift are not agreed as 
to the nature of hisreception in Ireland ; 
it is not likely, however, that it was 
marked by any public demonstration, 
whether of disapprobation or applause ; 
nor is it probable that the higher orders 
of society, whose education and habits 
qualified them to appreciate the genius 
and acquirements of their renowned 
countryman; nor the clergy, whose 
ifiterests he had so considerably im- 
proved, were wanting in any of the 
respectful courtesies which his merits 
claimed. But, however this may be, 
it is certain that he regarded his loca- 
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tion in Ireland as nothing short of 
exile from all that his tastes, habits and 
ambition had rendered most dear ; and 
it is more than probable, that the 
chagrin and disappointment which he 
deeply felt, were strongly, though, 

rhaps, unconsciously, reflected upon 
those who approached him. From this 
comparative retirement he was suddenly 
recalled to London, almost immediately 
after his instalment, in the hope that 
his friendly offices might reconcile the 
alienated leaders of the Tory govern- 
ment, Oxford and St. John. 

Swift had frequently acted with 
complete success, the delicate and 
hazardous part of mediator between 
these discordant spirits; and from the 
commencement he saw, that if the 


jealousy which they mutually harboured , 


was suffered to expand into undisguised 
suspicion and enmity, the ruin of the 
cabinet was inevitable. 
with the utmost precipitation of haste, 
set forth for London, stimulated by 
the consciousness that upon the success 
of his mission depended the fate of that 
political party with which he had so 
powerfully and conspicuously co- 
operated, and influenced no less strong- 
ly by the more generous sympathies of 
a friend. The intervention of Swift 
produced a temporary and imperfect 
reconciliation ; and the. immediate 
danger having passed away, he applied 
himself once more to the task of political 
controversy. Burnet and Steele were 
the most prominent of his antagonists, 
and in his treatment of the latter, is 
exhibited a fierce, savage and fiery 
hostility, which strongly contrasts with 
the calm but manly dignity and for- 
bearance of his opponent, and which, 
the circumstance of their previous 
friendship being taken into account, is 
dificult, if not impossible to be ex- 
plained, except by supposing the exist- 
ence of some unknown chapter in the 
secret history of the two. While this 
was going forward, the intimacy be- 
tween Swift and Oxford was every day 
becoming more and more close, until 
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He, therefore, ' 
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gradually it assumed the character of 
perfect friendship on the part of the 
churchman, and of something as nearly 
approaching to it as a great statesman 
is capable of feeling, upon that of 
Harley. The intenseness of passionate 
grief with which he lamented the dan- 
ger and sufferings of his friend, when 
wounded by the assassin, Guiscard, is 
a strong evidence of the devotedness of 
the love which he bore him, coupled 
with the curious fact, that he preserved 
to the day of his death, with religious 
care, the pen-knife with which the 
wound was inflicted.* 


As Swift had been the instrument 
repeatedly to preserve the life of the 
cabinet, so now it was his fortune to 
save that of the Lord Treasurer him- 
self; the frustration ofa strange device 


| intended for the destruction of the 


minister, was the service alluded to, 
and as the facts are curious, we cannot 
do better than lay them before our 
readers, in the condensed statement of 
Walter Scott:— 


“This strange accident made much 
noise at the time, but has been unnoticed 
by Swift’s numerous biographers. While 
the Lord Treasurer was dressing, a packet 
was delivered which excited the suspicion 
of Swift. He opened it with great pre- 
caution, and it was found to contain, 
according to the first account, three pistols 
cocked and charged, with a string attached, 
so as to discharge them when the box 
should be opened. But, afterwards, the 
three pistols proved to be the barrels of 
large ink-horns filled with powder, con- 
nected with a pistol-lock for striking fire, 
This story was ridiculed by the Whigs 
under the name of the band-box plot, and 
they did not hesitate to allege that Swift, 
the lucky discoverer, was also the ingeni- 
ous deviser of the machine. But if the 
imputation had been just, there seems no 
reason why he should have disgraced his 
contrivance by the use of such ridiculous 
implements, since, though he had em- 
ployed real pistols, he might easily have 
avoided danger in opening a box of which 
he knew the contents beforehand. Swift 


* The following curious particulars we transcribe from Scott’s menfoir:—*« Mr. 
Deane Swift has thus described the weapon :—‘I have seen,’ says Mr. Swift, ‘the 


. 


pen-knife, with a tortoise-shell handle, and when shut it was just about the length of 


a man’s little finger. 


But, as the blade was broken within half an inch of the handle, 


by the violence of the blow against ome of the ribs of the Earl, the doctor had a hole 
drilled through that part of the blade which was broken off, and another hole through 
that part of the piece which remained in the handle, and by that contrivance they were 


both held together by a little silver chain.’” 
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has himself assured Stella, that his life 
was actually in danger, and that he had 
saved that of the minister; and there 
appears no good reason for refusing our 
belief to both assertions.” 


Many circumstances now combined 
to revive the drooping hopes of Swift; 
and it was confidently anticipated by 
his friends, and feared by his enemies, 
that the next vacant see would elevate 
him to the episcopacy. But it was 
otherwise decreed ; one after the other 
the high dignities of the church were 
bestowed upon the useless, undeserving 
and obscure, while he stood by, with 
all his services and honours about him, 
wholly unrequited. His just claims 
were defeated, sometimes by direct 
opposition, sometimes by intrigue, and 
again sometimes by mere accident. At 
one time the sceptre waved him back, 
at another his ambition was crossed by 
the honest zeal of an archiepiscopal 
blockhead, or blighted by the breath 
of a venomous parasite; at one time he 
was unfitted for a bishopric because he 
was “young and sprightly ;” at another 
it was discovered that he was no 
christian; at another, he had dared to 
lampoon a court woman; at another, 
he had forgotten to importune with 
solicitation a pompous chamberlain— 
the result was ever the same—an in- 
visible and mighty arm seemed to hold 
him down, and after some fierce but 
fruitless struggles, he surrendered him- 
self up to the unseen power. But in 
all this there was an end; the future 
lot of Swift was to be cast in his own 
country; he was chosen of Ged to 
assert a principle, and raise a spirit in 
Ireland, which were to create her after 
history ; a spirit in its first nature the 
most sublime, but now the most fallen 
and lost. Swift was born for Ireland; 
his mission was there begun and 
accomplished ; all that he did before 
of marvellous intellectual exploits, and 
dazzling intellectual glory; all his 
aspirations, labours and triumphs until 
then, were but a discipline to prepare 
the intellect and character for the 
encounter and victory for which they 
were summoned into being. His 
wondrous efforts in the political battle 
of England have left no mark behind 
them—all traces of his might are there 
obliterated ; and a century has told us 
that his achievements have had as little 
of permanent effect upon English 
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history as those of the stalwartGuy, Earl 
of Warwick. But in Ireland it is not 
so. There is not a man who says 
Irish independence — Irish trade — 
Irish Protestantism—lIrish agitation— 
who does not breathe the breath and 
speak the spirit of Swift. It is true, 
these are the phrases of conflicting 
parties—of conflicting Irish parties— 
but all these parties have drank at the 
same fountain—all are unconsciousl 
adorers at the same altar—all are 
worshippers of the same divinity— 
followers of the beckoning shadow of 
Swift. We have seen but the first 
rude savage act of the mystic drama, 
but how much is yet to come!—how 
and when shall the dark and bloody 
complexities of the plot be unravelled? 
—when shall the great spirit of 
nationality, which the patriot called 
from the grave, assert its dignity, 
and be no more seen discoloured and 
distorted, through the murky medium 
of dark, stormy faction. But strangely 
as this national principle has been per- 
verted into ill—and long as it has been 
made the slave of cruelty and faction— 
it is, nevertheless, the germ from which 
must grow whatever prosperity, great- 
ness or dignity our country is hereafter 
to accomplish, it is through fiery con- 
vulsions working out its mysterious 
task; and when, perhaps centuries 
hence, it ha¥ ended its mission, and that 
its struggles and vicissitudes and early 
degradation are passed away and 
finished in victory—its glorious nature 
having conquered all the vile agencies 
which have so long borne it down, will 
be seen by the world to have slowly, 
but steadily, through changes, tumults 
and many sorrows, brought the country 
safe to grandeur and to happiness. 
This spirit was evoked by Swift ; he 
stood like the patriarch in a desert, 
and with the power which God had 
given him, he smote the dry rock, and 
living, ever-flowing fountains gushed 
forth ; and though others have tainted 
the waters with bitterness and blood, 
the strong river will soon clear itself, 
and a few fathoms lower down it will 
be as though none had ever troubled it. 
Self reliance in nations, as in indivi- 
dual men, is the secret of power and 
the guide to greatness; and, in the 
history which the Almighty is unrolling 
before us, if it is written that the Pro- 
testant fortresses of this country are to 
be broken down, and the Protestant 
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people betrayed by their ancient pro- 
tectors, the men of England, then as 
sure as the spring is followed by the 
summer, and that by the harvest, and 
that again by the storms of winter, in 
the immutable sequence of the seasons ; 
so surely will it come that before many 
years the two countries will be sepa- 
rated; and the rest, the speculations 
of politic men, with all the glow-worm 
light of this world’s wisdom, cannot 
illumine with one little ray. The end 
of these things is hidden. 


The hopelessness of the task upon 
which he had entered, now discouraged 
and disgusted Swift. He saw that the 
elements of discord, which had forced 
asunder the two ministers, were too 
deeply buried to be removed, and too 
restlessly convulsive to repose. One 
final effort he made to reconcile them, 
and its result he has himself described : 


« When I returned to England, I found 
their quarrels and coldness increased. I 
laboured to reconcile them as much as I 
was able, I contrived to bring them to 
my Lord Masham’s, at St. James’s; my 
Lord and Lady Masham left us together ; 
I expostulated with them both, but could 
not find any good consequences. I was 
to go to Windsor next day with my Lord 
Treasurer; I pretended business that pre- 
vented me, expecting they would come to 
some [reconciliation]; but I followed 
them to Windsor, where my Lord Boling- 
broke told me that my scheme had come 
to nothing. Things went on at the same 
rate; they grew more estranged every day. 
My Lord Treasurer found his credit daily 
declining. In May, before the Queen 
died, I had my last meeting with them at 
my Lord Masham’s. He left us together, 
and therefore I spoke very freely to them 
both, and told them, ‘I would retire, for 
I found all was gone.’ Lord Bolingbroke 
whispered me, ‘ I was in the right.’ Your 
father said ‘all would do well.’ I told 
him ‘ that I would go to Oxford on Mon- 
day, since I found it was impossible to be 
of any use.” 


Swift now retired,as he had deter- 
mined, to Oxford; and thence, in a 
few days, he proceeded to the house of 
his friend, Mr. Gery, at Upper 
Letcombe, in Berkshire, where he 
remained, firmly resisting every solici- 
tation to return, and undertake anew 
a task which he saw to be desperate, 
and which he felt to be in no ordinary 
degree painful and embarrassing. A 
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thousand surmises followed this decisive 
step. The Whigs, with undisguised 
exultation, hailed the retreat of the 
great Tory champion as a sure indica- 
tion of approaching ruin; innumerable 
libels and lampoons were launched 
against him, and all regarded the fate 
of the ministry as sealed. In this 
seclusion, Swift meditated a project, 
perhaps as bold and grand as an 
which he had conceived, and which 
demanded the energy and decision 
almost of a Cromwell. This was, an 
appeal to the Tory party of England, 
in which he censured their leaders, but 
particularly Oxford, whom in private 
he loved far above all the rest, and 
recommended a line of policy, the most 
stern and vigorous which the fixed 
and uncompromising resolution to 
secure at any hazard the ascendancy of 
a state party, could have suggested. 
This work, which was entitled “ Free 
thoughts on the state of public affairs,” 
was not published until long after- 
wards; and this delay is to be attributed 
to the interference of Bolingbroke, 
who having examined the manuscript 
without knowing the name of the 
author, sought to give to it a colouring 
decidedly favourable to his intrigues, 
by heightening the censures which were 
thrown upon Oxford, and by ae 
or obliterating every thing that tende 
to disparage himself; a kind of revisal 
which distorted what was intended to 
be the advice of a strictly neutral 
spectator into the artful and malignant 
misrepresentations of intriguing parti- 
zanship. Fortunately the author dis- 
covered the use to which his pamphlet 
was devoted, in time to recover 
possession of the manuscript, and to 
suppress its publication. 

Bolingbroke and Oxford were now 
in deadly rivalry, and nothing was 
omitted by the former whereby he 
might attach Swift to his interests. 
He solicited for him the post of 
historiographer, which he had long 
desired, but in this case his intervention 
was fruitless, that office having been 
already given away. But this was not 
all; during his brief administration, he 
procured an order on the treasury, 
signed by the Queen, for one thousand 
pounds, long solicited by Swift, as an 
indemnification for the expenses of 
induction into the deanery, which 
amounted at the least to that sum. 
The object of this good office was also 

20 
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defeated, but by an occurrence which 
ea ‘ried with it the ruin of the party. 
The intrigues of Bolingbroke, aided 
by the interest of Lady Masham, at 
length terminated in the removal and 
disgrace of Oxford; and Swift was 
instantly written to in terms the most 
urgent and flattering, by Lady Masham. 
He was implored to lend his powerful 
aid and counsel in this season of great 
difficulty, to a Queen, whom her 
favourite represented to be willing to 
receive his advice and to requite it 
richly ; at the same time, Bolingbroke, 
the execution of whose good intentions 
was unretarded by the procrastinating 
indolence of Harley, with the zealous 
activity which springs from interest 
oftener than from friendship, conveyed 
to Swift, through their common friend 
Barber, a distinct engagement that he 
both could and would effect a recon- 
ciliation between him and the Duchess 
of Somerset, whose hostility was the 
only apparent obstruction to his ad- 
vancement; besides which, and far 
more alluring to the ambitious spirit 
of Swift, a direct promise that even his 
boldest suggestions in matters of the 
utmost state importance, should be 
adopted and carried into effect with 
promptdecision. Never, perhaps, was 
opened to the contemplation of ambi- 
tion a more glorious prospect of emi- 
nence and command ; and never, to that 
of interest, a more certain promise of 
personal aggrandisement. These pro- 
posals, solicitations, promises, sub- 
missions were nothing short of intoxi- 
cating. But along with all these 
maddening hopes and offers, came a 
letter from his friend, Oxford; the 
fallen minister, now journeying in dis- 
ace and solitude to his villa, in 
Teutethinn there to hide his 
humiliation in neglected seclusion—and 
praying Swift, with some touching 
allusion to former friendship, to waste 
so much time upon one who loved him, 
as to accompany him upon the way. 
Let those who have called Swift a 
practical disbeliever, in all the softness 
of the human heart; those who have 
treated him as one in whose breast the 
controyersies, feuds and _ heartless 
calculations of politics, had killed what- 
ever little kindness nature had awarded ; 
those who have told the world that 
Swift had received but a niggard 
portion of the better affections and 
sympathies which dignify -humanity, 


and that even these he sank in the 
barren sea of ambition; let those who 
have pronounced him stoical, unfeeling, 
savage, remember that the man whom 
they have condemned, being tried by 
the proffers of power, and by the 
claims of friendship, threw to the winds 
all the rich offerings of high elevation 
and of almost unlimited rule, and was 
loyal to his friend. He did not hesitate 
for a moment, but resisting temptations, 
whose strength none who have not 
experienced them, can appreciate, he 
turned his back upon the apparent 
certainty of all that his life-long labours 
had sought, took his ruined friend by 
the hand, and went with him into 
obscurity and exile. Within three 
days of the accomplishment of this 
sacrifice, the fate of the Tory admi- 
nistration was sealed by the death of 
the Queen, and the accession of George 
the First. All the members of that 
government, the victors and the de- 
feated—the intriguers and the intrigued 
against—the embittered rivals and 
sundered friends—all were involved in 
the same complete and hopeless political 
ruin. But amid the confusion of his 
colleagues—the despair of the timid, 
and the temporising of the dishonest— 
while some cowered in dark obscurity, 
and others avoided the severities of 
proscription, by flight and self-banish- 
ment—while the whole country thun- 
dered with the victorious roar which 
followed the total rout of the broken 
phalanx—Swift alone, with undaunted 
heart and stern composure, dared to 
entertain the hope that the Tory party 
might yet be rallied, and all be well. 
But the power of that party was at an 
end; the period of its existence had 
arrived, and no skill or courage could 
save it. St. John declared his hatred 
to Oxford to be so thorough and in- 
tense, that he would submit to any 
extremity, rather than be reconciled to 
him ; and whatever hopes Swift might 
have entertained or inspired, were 
completely and for ever extinguished 
by the flight of Bolingbroke, and the 
imprisonment of Oxford, along with 
many others of note in the disbanded 
administration. From his deanery in 
Ireland, Swift fearlessly corresponded 
with all his denounced and degraded 
friends, though at the hazard not only 
of heightening the virulence of party 
rancour, which in Ireland involved 
him along with them, in a general, 
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though it is scarcely necessary to say, 
a most unmerited charge of Jacobitism, 
but even at the risk of attracting the 
animadversion, and provoking the 
vengeance of the exalted Whigs. He 
did not content himself with mere 
professions of sympathy, but with a 
nobleness of heroic friendship almost 
unequalled, he implored Oxford to 
permit him to attend him during his 
perilous imprisonment. It is the 
first time,” he says, “I ever solicited 
you in my own behalf, and if I am re- 
fused, it will be the first request you 
ever refused me.” Oxford was not 
selfish enough to permit this most 
devoted, but to Swift, most dangerous, 
proof of affection. But although ex- 
empt from the more urgent danger 
which threatened many who had had 
far less influence upon the conduct of 
the government than he, he was not 
without those grievous annoyances 
which popular insult, not unfrequently 
attended with personal danger, inflicts 
upon the fallen and suspected; and 
many, whose high claims, birth and 
station, should have separated them 
from the savage throng, yet, forgot all 
decency so far, as to contribute in per- 
son to a system of cowardly outrage, 
levelled against a solitary and unpro- 
tected man. The same political defeat 
which had heated his enemies, cooled 
many of his friends; and some of those 
who had sought to recommend them- 
selves to the Whig ascendancy by 
neglecting or affronting the Tory 
champion, he had afterwards, when 
solicited by their awkward and eager 
advances, an opportunity of requiting 
by the dignified retaliation of stern and 
utter contempt. 

In alluding to the charge of Jaco- 
bitism once urged against the subject 
of this memoir, it is only necessary. to 
observe that it were useless as well as 
tedious, here to enter into the merits 
of a controversy long abandoned as 
hopeless and untenable by all but 
the maddest of the assailants of Swift. 
Insulted by the rabble, and often 
by the semi-barbarous nobles of his 
own land, whenever he ventured 
abroad, thwarted by the insubordina- 
tion of the officers of his cathedral, and 
racked with unresting anxiety about the 
fate of many of his dearest friends, some 
of whom were in the extremest jeopar- 
dy, his mind was for atime, wholly un- 
fitted for any effort of vigour, and his 
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pen was laid aside. Many however, 
those perhaps most worthy such an 
honour, untainted by the corruption 
of party politics, eagerly sought the 
acquaintance and friendship of Swift, 
and in the society of some, and those 
not a few, capable not only of duly 
appreciating his powers, but of contri- 
buting to his enjoyment, he sought a 
temporary respite from the bitter dis- 
appointment, dreary forebodings, para- 
lyzing suspense, and ghastly fears, 
which haunted him almost incessantly 
—solicitudes and griefs, which were, if 
possible, enhanced by the perpetual 
irritation excited by a system of gall- 
ing petty insult on the part of the pub- 
lic, and of vexatious resistance to his 
authority, on that of the persons whom 
his office gave him a:right to control. 

Among the friends of Swift, the 
most prominent were the Grattans, 
seven brethren, all men of the highest 
character, and whom Swift recom- 
mended to Lord Carteret when he 
arrived in Ireland as Viceroy. ‘“ Do 
you not know the Grattans? then pray, 
obtain their acquaintance. The Grat- 
tans, my lord, can raise ten thousand 
men.” Others were Dr. Helsham, 
Mr. Stopford, Dr. Sheridan, Mr. 
George Rochfort, Mr. Peter Ludlow, 
Dr. Delany, and many more; amo 
whom, some were men born to weal 
and independence, and others by their 
energies and merits, attained to high 
dignities in their several walks of life. 

Weare now approaching that period 
in the life of Swift, which is clouded 
with. the darkest mystery of tragic 
romance, and with the sternest sins of 
cruelty, that season at which his bio- 
grapher is forced to pause in horrible 
wonder, while acts, apparently the 
most unaccountable, are done, caprice 
and tyranny, the most savage and 
heartless, allowed to revel remorse- 
lessly and unrestrained, and the cha- 
racter whose growth he has watched 
over, and whose perfections he has 
almost worshipped, suddenly and fear- 
fully transformed. 

Swift had in London, during his 
latter visits, made acquaintance with 
a widow lady, named Vanhomrigh, 
who, with her family, consisting of two 
sons and two daughters, resided in 
the metropolis ; and who, enjoying an 
easy fortune, commanded to the extent 
of her wishes, all that was desirable in 
society. The eldest of the two daugh- 
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ters was Esther Vanhomrigh, and to- 
wards her he was irresistibly drawn by 
that secret influence which attracts a 
great intellect almost instantaneously 
andinstinctively to whatever, in the scale 
of mental excellence, at all approaches 
it. He found her pre-eminently gifted 
with the richest natural endowments, 
cultivated almost to the highest reach 
of improvement, and adorned with all 
the accomplishments which the most 
refined education could bestow. Swift 
enjoyed no office so keenly as that of 
superintending the studies of such a 
person as she with whom he was now 
made acquainted. He directed her 
course of reading, pointed out the 
authors who was deserving her atten- 
tion, turned her mind upon those sub- 
jects respecting which she was less 
informed, and in short, in all points 
discharged the duties of a weer 
mentor. The interest which Swift 
felt in his attractive pupil was of so 
gradual a growth, that it is probable he 
did not himself perceive its increase, 
or any symptoms of the impassioned 
fervour with which it was returned, 
until it was too late to retreat. But 
there is a kind of indirect evidence of 
a consciousness that the nature of his 
attentions to his new pupil was hardly 
consistent with the repose of his for- 
mer, in the fact that he never mentions 
Miss Vanhomrigh in his journal to 
Stella, except as Vanhomrigh’s eldest 
daughter ; and even then, in a manner 
so rapid and so studiously without 
comment, as to imply a sensitiveness, 
a shrinking from inquiry, which no- 
thing but a suspicion of his own heart 
could have engendered, or which at 
best, can have sprung from nothing 
better than a consciousness that his 
connection with Vanessa was of a 
nature to alarm the jealousy of Esther 
Johnson. But, although prudence 
and honour may have frequently whis- 
pered in the ear of Swift the danger 
and the perfidy of involving himself 
in another attachment while the object 
of the first still lived, suggestions of 
conscience, which, if indeed, there was 
eny thing to call them forth, he could 
rot promise himself much difficulty 
in obeying, and although he may 
have clearly seen, that in the eye of 
Stella, his intercourse with Miss Van- 
homrigh must appear at least equivo- 
cal, it is nevertheless true, that when 
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at length the strange disclosure was 
made, and the docile, playful Vanessa 
stood before him, an impassioned, de- 
voted, imploring woman, Swift was 
literally thunder-struck with wonder, 
fear and doubt. His first essay was 
ta treat her vehement declaration as a 
jest, meant and taken merely as a piece 
of raillery ; but this was of no avail; 
Vanessa's character was of too ardent 
and adventurous a nature to hesitate 
when once the first bold step had been 
taken. Sheloved Swift with her whole 
heart and soul, and she was determined 
that he should either reject or answer 
her passion. 

Miss Vanhomrigh was young, re- 
puted handsome, possessed of extra- 
ordinary mental attractions and natural 
wit, by no means inferior to that of 
Stella; an imagination far above that 
of her rival, besides which, her birth 
and standing in society were unexcep- 
tionable, and her fortune above the 
usual standard. It was not extraordi- 


nary then, that with all these advantages, 
and being wholly ignorant of his em- 
barrassments, she looked forward to a 
union with Swift as the probable con- 
summation of the strange courtship in 


which she was the suitor, and he the 
sued; she did not immediately urge 
this proposal upon her metamorphosed 
instructor, but yielding to the warm 
impulses of passionate admiration and 
love, she sought merely to express the 
intenseness of her own feelings, and to 
produce a reciprocity in his. The 
eloquence of such a passion was not to 
be resisted; and Swift thus assailed, 
answered her again in the language of 
passion, not unqualified indeed, not 
without considerable admixture, some- 
times of sober friendship, sometimes 
of levity, but still carrying through it 
all, now subdued, and again avowed 
and undisguised, a strain of gallantry, 
flattering, perfidious, and unintelligi- 
ble. What were the feelings with 
which Swift frequented female society 
at an early period in his life, he him- 
self has told us; and there is little 
reason to believe that he has misrepre- 
sented himself. The following letter, 
written at the age of twenty-four, to 
the Rev. John Kendell, in reply to one 
taxing him with too marked a devotion 
to a lady against whom report had 
taken exception, is worthy of study, as 
the fullest statement afforded by Swift 
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of the motives which prompted the 
frivolous gallantries in which he in- 
dulged. 

« February 11, 1691. 

« Sim,—If any thing made me wonder 
at your letter, it was your almost inviting 
to do so in the beginning, which indeed 
grew less upon knowing the occasion, 
since it is what I have heard from more 
than one, in and about Leicester. And 
for the friendship between, as I suppose 
yours to be real, so I think it would be 
proper to imagine mine, until you find 
any cause to believe it pretended ; though 
I might have some quarrel at you in three 
or four lines, which are very ill bestowed 
in complimenting me. And as to that of 
my great prospects of making my fortune, 
on which, as your kindness only looks on 
the best side, so my cold temper, and 
unconfined humour, is a much greater 
hindrance than any fear of that which is 
the subject of your letter. I shall speak 
plainly to you, that the very ordinary 
observations with going half a mile be- 
yond the University, have taught me expe- 
rience enough not to think of marriage till 
I settle my fortune in the world, which 
I am sure will not be in some years; 
and even then itself, I am so hard to 
please, that I suppose I shall put it off to 
the other world, How all that suits 
with my behavionr to the woman in hand, 
you may easily imagine, when you know 
that there is something in me which must 
be employed ; and when Iam alone, turns 
all, from want of practice into specula- 
tion and thought; insomuch, that these 
seven weeks I have been here 1 have writ 
and burned, and writ again, upon all man- 
ner of subjects, more than perhaps any 
man in England. And this is it which a 
person of great honour in Ireland (who 
was pleased to stoop so low as to look 
into my mind) used to tell me, that my 
mind was like a conjured spirit, that would 
do mischief if I would not give it employ- 
ment. It is this humour that makes me 
so busy, when Iam in company, to turn 
all that way ; and since it commonly ends 
in talk, whether it be love, or conversa- 
tion, it is all alike. This is so common, 
that I could remember twenty women, 
in my life, to whom I haye behaved my- 
self just the same way; and I profess, 
without any other design than that of 
entertaining myself when | am very idle, or 
when something goes amiss in my affairs, 
This I have always done as a man of the 
world, when I had no design for any 
thing grave in it, and what I thought at 
worst a harmless impertinence; but when- 
ever I begin to take sober resolutions, or, 
as now, to think of entering into the 
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church, I never found it would be hard 
to put off this kind of folly at the porch. 
Besides, perhaps, in so general a conver- 
sation among that sex, I might pretend a 
little to understand where I am, when 
I am going to choose for a wife; and, 
though the cunning sharper of the town 
may have a cheat put on him, yet it must 
be cleanlier carried than this, which you 
think I am going to top upon myself. 
And truly, if you knew how metaphysi- 
cal I am that way, you would little fear I 
would venture on one who has given so 
much occasion to tongues; for though the 
people isa lying sort of beast, (and I 
think in Leicester, above all parts that I 
was in) yet they seldom talk without 
some glimpse of a reason, which I de- 
clare, (so unpardonably jealous I am,) to 
be a sufficient cause for me to hate any 
woman farther than a bare acquaintance. 
Among all the young gentlemen that I 
have known, who have ruined themselves 
by marrying, (which, I assure you, is a 
great number,) I have made this general 
rule, that they are either young, raw and 
ignorant scholars, who for want of know- 
ing company, believe that every silk pet- 
ticoat includes an angel; or else these 
have been a sort of honest going men, 
who perhaps are too literal in rather mar- 
rying than burning, and entail a misery 
on themselves and posterity, by an over- 
acting modesty. I think Iam very far 
excluded from listing under either of these 
heads. I confess I have known one or 
two men, of sense enough, who inclined 
to frolics, have married and ruined 
themselves out of a maggot;. but a thou- 
sand household thoughts, which always 
drive matrimony out of my mind when- 
ever it chances to come there, will, Iam 
sure, fright me from that; beside that, I 
am naturally temperate, and never en- 
gaged in the contrary, which usually pro- 
duces those effects. Your hints at parti- 
cular stories I do not understand; and 
having never heard them but so hinted, 
thought it proper to give you this, to show 
you how I thank you for your regard of 
me ; and I hope my carriage will be such, 
as that my friends need not be ashamed 
of the name. I should not have behaved 
myself after the manner I did in Leicester, 
if I had not valued my own entertain~ 
ment, beyond the obloquy of a parcel of 
very wretched fools, which I solemnly 
pronounce the inhabitants of Leicester to 
be, and so I content myself with retalia- 
tion. I hope you will forgive this trou- 
ble; and so, with my service to your good 
wife, I am, good cousin, your very affec- 
tionate friend and servant, 
J. Swirt.” 
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There is too much reason to believe 
that much of the thoughtless levity here 
avowed, survived the season of youth, 
and in manhood hardened into the 
callousness of selfish vanity. Had 
Swift early, and at once, met the de- 
claration of Vanessa with a frank and 
manly confession of his own peculiar 
embarrassments, the dreadful catas- 
trophe might have been averted. The 
slow repinings of fevered jealousy, the 
heart-ache of disappointed love, fierce 
agonies and slow corroding sorrows, 
griefs unspeakable, ruin, decay and 
untimely death, might all have been 
spared. But when a proud man has 
ence diverged by one step from the 
strict path of honesty, the devil whis- 
pers him, that to return and acknow- 
ledge the aberration is to court con- 
tempt, and his heart would sooner 
break than acquiesce in the humiliation. 
Had Swift been content, even after he 
had suffered the first great opportunity 
to pass, to confess his weakness, to admit 
his own disingenuousness, he might have 
escaped many a bitter, maddening pang 
of remorse; but pride forbade him. 
Most surely, if read aright, there is not 
written in the history of the human 
race, a moral lesson so awful and 
humiliating, as the story of the sins, 
weaknesses, and fate of Swift. Had 
he possessed, in this one instance, the 
firmness to resist that ‘evil passion— 
pride—the dark intricacies of the drear 
labyrinth would never have esiaed, 
Had he announced to Vanessa his pre- 
éngagement, or had he told to her and 
to Stella where lay the mysterious 
barrier, which for ever separated both 
from the reality of their hopes, it is 

ssible that he might have stood lower 
in their respect ; but his worst crimes 
would have been uncommitted, and his 
memory unclouded. The evil power 
has not on earth a more accomplished 
minister to work out his ends and the 
ruin of mankind, than that same pride, 
whose office is inwardly to mortify the 
virtues of the heart, and make it bleak 
and barren as a sea-rock, and in its 
outward operation to inflict such tor- 
ments as anticipate hell. 

It is undoubted, that Swift sought 
to moderate the vehemence of his 
ardent pupil ; and it is no less certain, 
that many of the expressions and pas- 
sages quoted either by ignorance or 
malice, to convict him of having en- 
couraged and heightened a passion 


which he was resolved to disappoint, 
do not bear, by any means, when taken 
along with the context which explains 
and qualifies them, the same force and 
significance which would seem to be- 
long to them when read as detached 
and isolated sentences. But still this 
affords no palliation for the conduct of 
Swift ; there existed here no puzzling 
involution of casuistry, there was here 
no divided duty, the path of recti- 
tude and honour was clearly defined. 
One moment of manly candour would 
have saved many victims. While this 
wild romance was at its height, Swift 
was, as we have seen, compelled, by 
the death of the Queen, and the accom- 
panying dissolution of the Tory Cabi- 
net, to retire to Ireland; and here, no 
doubt, he had ample time to weigh 
the possible consequences of the head- 
long madness which had so fatally in- 
volved him. It is difficult to conjec- 
ture, and can never now be ascertained, 
whether or not Vanessa was ever pre- 
ferred to his early pupil, Stella; but 
some expressions employed by him 
would warrant such a conclusion ; 
expressions, which appear to be the 
utterance of a passion almost as ardent, 
and fully as exclusive, as that of its 
object. And yet again, it must be 
admitted as a correction in this strange 
calculation, that much of what is spo- 
ken upon such occasions, though utter- 
ed in all sincerity, is very far from 


representing the true tone of the 
speaker's feelings, and that the words 
of an admirer are to be valued as 
reflections of momentary emotions, and 
nothing more; qualified in real value 
alike by the degree of excitement under 
which oe are uttered, and by the 


urgency of appeals to which they are 
meant to reply. Swift having retired 
to his Deanery, immediately secured 
lodgings upon Ormond Quay, upon 
the opposite side of the Liffey, for 
Stella and Mrs. Dingley, and renewed 
his visits with the same minute atten- 
tion to outward appearances, which 
had characterised their intercourse 
heretofore. 

He now began to hope, that absence 
and less frequent correspondence might 
gradually allay the extravagance of an 
affection, which the triumph of vanity 
being passed, could only afford him 
unmingled perplexity and uneasiness. 
But the error was not so easily to be 
atoned for, He was to learn a truth, 
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néver to be taught by his own cold 
nature, which pronounced love to be 
one of those follies which are to be 
found only in play-books; the truth 
so often doubted, so often scorned, so 
often proved, that there is such a thing 
as love. The man who can bring him- 
self to trifle with the affections of the 
human heart, sports with what is sa- 
ered; and Swift, with all his early 
contempt for the school-boy passion, 
with all his avowed disbelief in the real 
existence of love among the emotions 
of the heart, was forced, as he beheld 
the slow wasting of decay, more fatal 
and more piteous than ever witchcraft 
wrought, the fading of beauties, hardly 
in their spring—young hearts corroded 
by dark passions, or broken by agony, 
great qualities, kind nature’s high in- 
telligences, all ely, all young, laid in 
the grave; as he beheld all this, he 
was taught that there was indeed such 
a passion, strong and terrible as death. 
A melancholy fatality seemed now to 
urge their story onward to its conclu- 
sion. 

Mrs. Vanhomrigh died, and shortly 
afterwards her two sons. Almost im- 
mediately after the occurrence of these 
events, Miss Vanhomrigh and her sis- 
ter left England to reside upon a small 
property which had belonged to her 
father, at Celbridge, in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin. This was to Swift a 
formidable occurrence, and its effects 
were immediately visible in the in- 
ereased jealousy of Stella. He could 
not now refuse to the entreaties of 
Miss Vanhomrigh, those attentions 
which his former encouragement, or 
at least his indecision, entitled her to 
demand, and to which, in addition to 
the right which she might have pleaded, 
she possessed a claim in common charity 
and pity. But these attentions, al- 
though their real motives were stu- 
diously concealed from Stella, could 
not fail to create in her bosom doubts, 
fears and resentment, a continued state 
of excitement and solicitude, which a 
weak constitution was ill suited to sup- 
port, and which soon began to exhibit 
their baleful agencies in the decline of 
health and spirits. The indisposition 
of Stella gradually assumed acharacter 
so decided and alarming, that it became 
clear, that unless the hidden weight 
which was slowly withering the vital 
strength within her, was removed, she 
must perish under its pressure. Urged 
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by the instant fear of losing one, who, 
spite of all, was unspeakably dear to 
him, and irresistibly affected ‘by her 
moving appeals, it is now past contro- 
versy, that Swift consented to a for- 
mal union with the faithful and ill 
requited Stella. The conditions under 
which this concession was to be made 
were unsatisfactory and harsh in the 
extreme. ‘The marriage was to remain 
a secret, the nature of their inter- 
course was to be unaltered; and in 
short, this mysterious bridal was to 
confer upon her no privilege, but the 
solitary and melancholy one of know- 
ing, that he could never, during her 
life, give his hand to another. Swift 
and Stella were married in the garden 
of the Deanery, by the Bishop of 
Clogher, in 1716. The conduct of 
Swift, immediately before and after 
this event, was marked by strange pe- 
culiarities ; and we again apply to the 
comprehensive and masterly memoir by 
the hand of Scott, for assistance, which 
we should have sought elsewhere in 
vain. 


«“ Immediately subsequent to the cere- 
mony, Swift's state of mind appears to 
have been dreadful. Delany (as I have 
learned from a friend of his relict,) being 
pressed to give his opinion on this strange 
union, said, that about the time it took 
place, he observed Swift to be extremely 
gloomy and agitated ; so much so, that he 
went to Archbishop King, to mention his 
apprehensions. On entering the library, 
Swift rushed out with a countenance of 
distraction, and passed him without speak- 
ing- He found the Archbishop in tears, 
and upon asking the reason he said, ¢ You 
have just met the most unhappy man on 
earth ; but on the subject of his wretch- 
edness, you must never ask a question,’ 
Swift secluded himself from society for 
somedays. When he reappeared, his inter- 
course with Stella and Mrs. Dingley was 
re-assumed, with the same guarded and 
cautious attention; to prevent the slight- 
est suspicion of a more intimate union 
with the former, as if such intimacy had 
not now been legal and virtuous.” 


The causes of this dark and appall- 
ing frenzy of agitation, the causes of 
this systematic and cold self-denial and 
cruelty, are buried in the graves of 
their victims. 

Miss Vanhomrigh had, for a consi- 
derable time, resided in Dublin before 


permanently fixing her residence at 
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Celbridge, and Saving this period, her 
intercourse with Swift was little inter- 
rupted. Upon her settling there, his 
visits became necessarily less frequent ; 
but during this period, his letters were 
continued, and a close correspondence 
maintained upon both sides. About 
the year 1720, his visits to Celbridge 
became much more frequent ; and for 
a short sketch of a scene of so much 
of melancholy romance, along with 
some interesting particulars, we again 
turn to Sir Walter Scott's narrative. 


«“ Marley Abbey, near Celbridge, where 
Miss Vanhomrigh resided, is built much 
in the form of a real cloister, especially in 
its external appearance. An aged man 
(upwards of ninety, by his own account, ) 
showed the grounds to my correspondent. 
He was the son of Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s 
gardener, and used to work with his 
father in the garden when a boy. He 
remembered the unfortunate Vanessa well, 
and his account of her corresponds with 
the usual description of her person, espe- 
cially as to her embonpoint. He said she 
went seldom abroad, and saw little com- 
pany ; her constant amusement was read. 
ing, or walking in the garden. Yet ac- 
cording to this authority, her society was 
courted by several families in the neigh- 
bourhood, who visited her, nutwithstand- 
ing her seldom returning that attention ; 
and he added, that her manners interested 
every one who knew her. But she 
avoided company, and was always melan- 
choly, save when Dean’ Swift was there, 
and she then seemed Mippy. The garden 
was, tu an uncommon degree, crowded with 
laurels. The old man said, that when 
Miss Vanhomrigh expected the Dean, she 
always planted, with her own hand, a 
laurel or two against his arrival. He 
showed her favourite seat, still called 
Vanessa’s bower. Three or four trees, 
and some laurels, indicate the spot. They 
had formerly, according to the informa- 
tion of the old man, been trained into a 
close arbour, There*were two seats and 
arude table within the bower, the opening 
of which commanded a view of the Liffey, 
which had a romantic effect; and there 
was a small cascade that murmured at 
some distance. In this sequestered spot, 
according to the old gardener’s account, 
the Dean and Vanessa used often to sit, 
with books and writing materials on the 
table before them. And the verses com- 
posed among such objects, by that unfor- 
tunate lady, will perliaps help us to guess 
at the subject of their classical interviews.” 


The death of her younger sister left 


Vanessa altogether companionless, and 
the bereavement which placed her alone 
in the world seemed only to concentrate 
and to render more intense her passion 
for Swift. Maddened by uncertainty 
and love, she resolved to end all her 
doubts, and to apply to Stella herself 
to learn whether she had such a claim 
upon his affections as to render her 
aspirations hopeless. The dread mis- 
sive was despatched, whose answer 
was to be the fiat of her doom. And 
who can tell the agonies of hope and 
sickenings of despair, with which she 
awaited the hour of its return? Who 
can imagine the tumult of emotions, 
the breathless suspense, the bleak des- 
pondency, the glowing confidence, the 
thousand colours and forms of woes 
and joys that thronged into the delirium 
of that dreadful hour? On a sudden 
the door of the chamber in which she 
sat was abruptly opened, and Swift 
stood before her. One glance revealed 
her fate. The blackness of concentred 
and appalling fury was in his counte- 
nance. Heedless of the faltering salu- 
tation which dropped from her pale 
lips, he strode to the table, flung a 
letter upon it, and, turning about, 
quitted the room with the same awful 
silence; leaving his victim bewildered, 
terrified, and hopeless. When she 
found strength to open the packet, 
she discovered only her own letter to 
Stella. The delusion was over—the 
baleful delusion—which had mocked 
her heart and blasted all her hopes— 
a voice of thunder had burst the dream 
—the death-blow was struck. Fora 
few short weeks her affliction was pro- 
longed, and then she left the shade of 
her favourite laurels and her lonely 
haunts by the tranquil river for the 
still more quiet solitude of the grave. 

Upon the death of this most unhappy 
lady, Swift, writhing under agonies 
of compunction, hid himself in some 
unknown retreat in the South of Ire- 
land, for two months; and it was not 
until after his return that Stella, who 
had been naturally much offended at the 
clandestine intimacy so unexpectedly 
and fatally disclosed, at length forgave 
him. After this he gradually resumed 
his habits of study, and even returned 
to his political occupations. 

Swift had long looked with deep 
indignation and a swelling heart at the 
oppression under which the country 
of his birth was labouring ; but the 
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assertion of her rights was then no 
holiday entertainment to gratify the 
dramatic taste of a scoundrel mob. 
The assumption of the title of national 
vindicator was not then a canvassing 
for place, or a passport to promotion, 
but quite the contrary. True patriot- 
ism was a principle whose exercise 
was then a vocation of sore trial, beset 
with troubles, vexations, dangers, and 
sorrows, more in number than the 
sands; and no man might take up 
that cause who was not ready to endure 
the oppression of evil authority, perse- 
cution, the insolence of libel, the total 
ruin of every hope of personal ambition, 
the ingratitude of countrymen, the 
derision of the crafty, the cruelty of 
the powerful, besides the fiery excite- 
ment that burns the heart to ashes— 
the magnanimous and eternal hatred 
of oppression, the ‘ sceva indignatio,” 
the sleepless abhorrence and loathing 
of men’s corruptions and _villanies, 
the scorn and rage which “eat the 
flesh and exhaust the spirits’’—and 
again, the yearnings of unutterable 
love bestowed in vain, generous and 
mighty efforts hampered and thwarted 
—and all for the sake of country— 
all made tolerable by the fortitude and 
sublime devotion of one fierce, myste- 
rious passion. Ireland had then real 
grievances—she was without a consti- 
tution—she had, indeed, a parliament, 
but there existed beyond it, another 
power, the English parliament, in 
which she had no friend, no repre- 
sentative, no advocate, and by whose 
‘acts she was tyrannically controlled. 
This was the fountain of every per- 
nicious measure which killed her pros- 
perity and palsied her strength—the 
same which has flowed down to us in 
streams of bitterness and of blood. 
Swift loved and pitied his country— 
he mourned in her tears, he groaned 
in her oppression. He saw that to 
be her patriot was to be a martyr, 
but he saw that she needed a patriot, 
and he gave himself to her. Molyneux 
had pleaded the cause of Ireland’s in- 
dependence with the eloquence and 
power of truth in his tract entitled 
“The case of Ireland’s being ruled 
by acts of Parliament in England, 
stated.” But this advocacy was un- 
availing, and the raising the question 
had not even the effect of arousing 
among the class of Irishmen who were 
disinterested and honest, the spirit 
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to testify against oppression and to 
struggle for freedom. The commer- 
cial restrictions by which Ireland was 
cramped and fettered did not appear 
likely to be relaxed, for the predo- 
minant party in that country were 
thoroughly broken to the English bit 
and whip, and were not without fat 
English fodder, while the lower classes, 
to whom alone, where the aristocracy 
are corrupt and servile, lies the appeal, 
were suspected and terrified—the one 
class would not, the other dared not 
demand justice. No doubt many there 
were—for the sake of manhood we 
must believe it—who keenly felt the 
wrongs of their country and burned 
to redress them ; but such spirits were 
grieved, and returned not often. The 
elements with which they had to work 
were weak and lifeless, and the ascen- 
dancy against which they had to war 
was unscrupulous in iniquity and poli- 
tically omnipotent. To moot the in- 
dependence of the Irish parliament 
was to avow oneself a Jacobite. To 
demand free trade was a declaration 
of rebellion. To be a patriot was 
to be denounced as a traitor ; and be- 
tween the advocacy of freedom and 
the gaols there scarcely intervened a 
step. Itrequired then, a lofty defiance 
of all personal danger—a resigned in- 
trepidity and godlike confidence, which 
nothing but the consciousness of right 
can inspire or sustain, to enable mortal 
man to run the tremendous and alto- 
gether thankless hazard. Such were 
the troubles and dangers of the cause 
to which Swift devoted himself. In 
1720 he began his mission, by the pub- 
lication of a pamphlet entitled “ A 
proposal for the universal use of Irish 
manufactures, utterly rejecting and re- 
nouncing every thing wearable that 
comes from England.” Scott has well 
observed, that Swift was pre-eminently 
éxposed to all the dangers likely to 
arise from the utterance of such daring 
advice, inasmuch as he was, above all 
other men, hated by the government, 
and even branded by proscription. 
Swift has himself, in a letter to Pope, 
furnished a history of the measures 
taken by the government in conse- 
quence of this publication, and as it 
affords a curious picture of the spirit 
in which Ireland was then governed, 
we hesitate not to transcribe it:— 


‘¢] have written in this kingdom a 
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discourse to persuade the wretched people 
to wear their own manufactures, instead 
of those from England ; this treatise soon 
spread very fast, being agreeable to the 
sentiments of the whole nation, except 
of those gentlemen who had employments 
or were expectants. Upon which a per- 
son in great office here immediately took 
the alarm; he sent in haste for the chief 
justice, and informed him of a seditious, 
factious, and virulent pamphlet, lately 
published, with a design of setting the 
two kingdoms at variance, directing, at 
the same time, that the printer should 
be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of 
the law. The chief justice has so quick 
an understanding, that he resolved, if 
possible, to outdo his orders, The grand 
juries of the county and city were effec- 
tually practised with, to represent the said 
pamphlet with all aggravating epithets, 
for which they had thanks sent them from 
England, and their presentments pub- 
lished, for several weeks, in all the news- 
papers. The printer was seized, and 
forced to give great bail. After his trial, 
the jury brought him in not guilty, 
although they had been culled with the 
utmost industry. The chief justice sent 
them back nine times and kept them 
eleven hours; until, being perfectly tired 
out, they were forced to leave the matter 
to the mercy of the judge by what they 
call a special verdict. During the trial, 
the chief justice, among other singularities, 
laid his hand on his breast, and protested 
solemnly that the author’s design was to 
bring in the Pretender, although there 
was not a single syllable of party in the 
whole treatise; and although it was 
known that the most eminent of those 
who professed his own principles, publicly 
disallowed his proceedings. But thecause 
being so very odious and unpopular, the 
trial of the verdict was deferred from one 
term to another, until, upon the Duke 
of Grafton’s (the lord lieutenant’s) ar- 
rival, his grace, after mature advice, and 
permission from England, was pleased to 
grant a noli prosequi.” 


Thus defeated in his first attempt, 
Swift did not desist; he was baffled 
and embarrassed, but neither silenced 
nor intimidated ; burning with indig- 
nation at the disgraceful prostitution 
of the judicial authority, which had 
perverted the very laws into the abet- 
tors of a system of atrocious wrong, 
he singled out the venal minister of 
insulted justice, Lord Chief Justice 
Whiteshed, and hurled upon him a 
storm of lampoons and epigrams which 
might have galled even a Scroggs, and 
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which were no doubt keenly felt by 
his worthy ectype. 

It is a trite remark of one who 
should have known well what it js 
to govern mankind, “ Let me write 
the ballads of a country and I will 
allow whom you please to rule it.” 
But even allowing for a certain sacri- 
fice of accuracy to paradox, this is an 
extravagant hyperbole, and the spirit 
of the observation is untrue. A na 
tional ballad is the offspring and not 
the origin of national character ; and 
the profound author of the mot just 
quoted might as wisely have said, 
Let me but hold the hour and 
minute hands of St. Paul's clock, 
and show me the astronomer who will 
limit the day or the alderman who 
will want his dinner.” A_ national 
ballad is the index and not the guide of 
national feeling. The Songs of a 
Nation, if there be any meaning in 
the phrase, are so in virtue of general 
and permanent popularity—a degree 
of acceptance which necessarily im- 
plies, in the temper of the country, 
a previous aptitude for the sentiments 
which they embody. But although 


the saw above noticed is nothing more 


than one of those flippancies which 
have become popular because they are 
paradoxical, it does not follow because 
it is untrue that therefore the class of 
composition which it falsely dignifies, 
may discharge no useful function in 
the machinery of government. The 
great success of the coarse and savage, 
but always humorous lampoons, dis- 
tributed by Swift among the public 
hawkers of ballads, clearly shows that 
as an instrument of punishment they 
may be made terribly effective, in 
fostering and perpetuating popular 
antipathies; and there cannot be a 
doubt that by such productions, un- 
stable though they are, a certain degree 
of vitality and a fixedness of direction 
may be given to the applause or con- 
demnation of a people. 


Swift continued to keep a faithful 
watch over the rights of Ireland, and 
awaited only a favourable opportunity 
to hazard with the evil power which 
oppressed his country, the formidable 
and eventful struggle in whose issue 
her cause was to be either saved or 
lost. But few occasions for inter- 
ference had presented themselves from 
the period of the publication of his 
tract upon the exclusive use of Irish 
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manufactures down to the year 1723, 
a space of three years; but at the 
expiration of this interval arrived that 
erisis which was to call forth into 
aroused and gigantic exertion, every 
energy of the two great warring prin- 
ciples—the evil and the good—to place 
the powers of tyranny and freedom in 
the stern decisive death-grapple which 
is never loosed but by the doom of 
one. 

A deficiency in the coinage of copper 
money in Ireland having been for some 
time grievously felt, the patent right 
of striking pence to the amount of 
£108,000 for that realm was granted 
to William Wood. Theinconvenience 
was acknowledged, and the remedy, at 
first sight, sufficient and unexception- 
able: but the patent had been passed 
without even the consent of the lord 
lieutenant and privy council of Ireland 
—the whole proceeding was a consis- 
tent portion of the arbitrary and in- 
sulting system upon which the govern- 
ment of that country was conducted. 
It re-asserted the humiliating and 
outrageous maxim to which Swift 
had vowed immitigable enmity—it 
was the symbol of that despotism 
which he was born to shatter to pieces. 
The opportunity was a favourable one 
—the proposed measure not only ex- 
emplified the noxious usurpation of the 
English parliament, but had startled 
into distrust and opposition some of 
those political leaders who had hitherto 
stood among the firmest and most pro- 
minent of the adherents of government. 
Among these the foremost was the 
family of Broderick, whose powerful 
influence had hitherto been uniformly 
exerted in support of the Whig in- 
terest. The spirit of resistance began 
to spread in the Irish parliament— 
the stirring activity and increased 
number of the opposition—the gradual 
expansion of the national excitement 
through the upper orders of society— 
besides the conjunction of what are 
called chances, the combinations of 
what seem to be accidents, which, in 
great national struggles, draw powerful 
men by sordid and evil motives into a 
noble cause—all these signs portended 
some strange political convulsion. The 
storm which had long been gathering 
first spoke in the voice of Swift, and 
from the beginning to the end of that 
grand and awful moral conflict, through 
every vicissitude of fluctuating disaster 


and success ; in the tumult and deadly 
peril of the battle, until the hour when 
the warfare ended in the grandeur of 
national triumph, strong and clear over 
all the din and uproar was heard that 
voice, counselling, encouraging, and 
commanding. 

Swift saw, that for the purpose of 
defeating the proposed measure with 
permanent advantage to the country, 
it was necessary that the whole nation, 
in all its orders, should testify against 
it. His first appeals, therefore, were 
entirely of a practical kind, and caleu- 
lated to alarm the fears of the trading 
classes, who, having little leisure or 
inclination to scrutinize the remote 
consequences of political acts, cannot 
be supposed to feel the same interest 
in the assertion, or neglect of an ab- 
stract principle, which they must ine- 
vitably entertain, respecting those mea- 
sures which immediately affect the 
prosperity of their trade. To this 
comparatively unexcitable class of 
men, Swift first addressed himself, and 
three letters appeared in rapid succes- 
sion, signed by Mr. B. Draper, in Dub- 
lin, insisting strongly upon the inju- 
rious results which. must inevitably 
flow from the alleged inferiority in 
weight, and purity of the coin intended 
for circulation. There was suffi- 
cient practical political economy in 
those days to enable the country to see 
that the introduction of a copper cur- 
rency, whose intrinsic value bore no 
proportion to that which it legally re- 
presented, must necessarily drain the 
country of its gold and silver coinage, 
upon the very same principle which 
has since been applied to the regulation 
of Bank issues. There is no doubt 
that the reports so loudly circulated 
respecting the adulteration of the me- 
tal, and the smallness of the coin, were 
monstrously exaggerated ; and indeed, 
by the experiments of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, they were proved to be groundless. 
Yet, we are not to suppose, that Swift 
was himself satisfied of the unsound- 
ness of the statements upon which he 
dwelt. He seems to have shared the 
opinions which he promulged with 
many, who might have tested the re- 
ports which they helped to circulate, 
by actual proof; and it is easily con- 
ceivable, that an ardent temper, like 
that of the Draper; might, with little 
question admit, and in all sincerity, 
re-assert as truth, whatever might have 
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been plausibly uttered by report, to the 
prejudice of a measure against which, 
generally, his most indignant antipa- 
thies were enlisted. Topics so judi- 
ciously chosen, and handled with all 
the rough energy and caustic humour 
of Swift, could hardly have failed to 
produce the desired effect; and the 
success of these tracts was altogether 
unprecedented in the history of Ire- 
land. Men of all ranks, of all politics, 
of all religions, forgot their differences 
in the one universal sympathy which 
bound them by all means, and at every 
peril, and to the last extremity, to re- 
sist the threatened imposition. The 
two houses of parliament united in 
addressing the sovereign against the 
measure, and the example of the legis- 
lature was followed in detail by every 
class and section of the community, 
against the introduction of this hated 
coin. Combinations of every order, 
from the most opulent merchants down 
to the pedlars, ballad-singers and er- 
rand-boys, were framed; and to such 
a pitch of frenzy was this abhorrence 
of Wood's halfpence carried, that in- 
stances occurred of persons seeking to 
avoid the odium, if not the actual dan- 
ger, consequent upon an imputation of 
sharing even indirectly, and in the most 
trifling circumstance, in the execution 
of the project, by publishing disclaim- 
ers in the way of advertisements, in the 
public journals. The following is a 
curious sample. 


“ ADVERTISEMENT.” 

Whereas I, Thomas Handy, of Meath 
Street, Dublin, did receive by the last 
packet, from a person in London, to whom 
I am an entire stranger, bills of lading for 
eleven casks of Wood’s halfpence, shipped 
at Bristol, and consigned to me by the 
said person on his own proper account, 
of which I had not the least notice, until 
I received the said bills of lading. 

“Now I, the said Thomas Handy, 
being highly sensible of the duty and re- 
gard which every honest man owes to his 
country and to his fellow-subjects, do 
hereby declare, that I will not be con- 
cerned, directly or indirectly, in entering, 
landing importing, receiving, or uttering 
any of the said Wood's halfpence ; for 
that I am fully convinced, from the ad- 
dresses of both houses of parliament, as 
otherwise, that the importing and uttering 
the said halfpence will be destructive to 
this nation, and prejudicial to his Majes- 
ty’s revenue, 
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«“ And of this my resolution, I gave 
notice by letter to the person who sent 
me the bills of lading, the very day I 
received them, and have sent back the 
said bills to him. 

“ Tuo. Hanpy, 

* Dublin, 29th August, 1724.” 


The labours of Swift were not con- 
fined to the production of these mas- 
terly compositions, whose influence had 
made the people of Ireland abhor and 
denounce the proposed measure as a 
ruinous blow to the incipient national 
prosperity, but with that indefatigable 
zeal which delights to do thoroughly 
whatever it has undertaken, he gave 
the direction and the strength of his 
genius, even to the minutest details of 
the great machinery of agitation which 
he was the first to move. With a 
rapid fertility, scarcely, if ever, match. 
ed, he supplied the street hawkers with 
ballads, lampoons and satires, in prose 
and in verse, innumerable. All level- 
led against the project and the pro- 
jector, with the utmost severity of 
biting sarcasm, and seasoned with that 
pungent personal ridicule, which finds 
a ready and a sure response in the 
liking and applause of the lower orders; 
and trifling, and perhaps unworthy as 
this condescension of Swift may appear 
in the eye of the hasty reader, to the 
observation of the reflecting, it affords 
an object of unqualified admiration. It 
was necessary, for the complete success 
of the movement which he directed, 
that the aroused national excitement 
should be universal, and the national 
mind was therefore to be appealed to 
through every channel, each class was 
to be addressed in its appropriate lan- 
guage; besides, it is not enough to 
convince the reason—an average man, 
before he will act with bold decision, 
must be assured of sympathy ; and in 
order to produce an epidemic and pecu- 
liar political temper in a country, much 
more than lucid and unanswerable 
argument is necessary. That men are 
creatures of habit is a trite observa- 
tion, but one rarely indeed remembered 
in politics. There is in every human 
mind a little place devoted to the recep- 
tion of prejudices, those inevitable 
results of all education. A certain 
unoccupied corner, in which crawl and 
batten those reptiles whose existence 
vw’ forget, but who nevertheless, while 
we i.ke no note, plunder and befoul 
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the stores of the mind ; but so it is that 
men cannot live without these com- 
anions, and where prejudices are hos- 
tile to the views of a politician, he must 
not content himself with showing their 
usurpations and their nastiness, for, 
even though he procure their tempo- 
rary expulsion, they will return again, 
unless he supply their place with 
others, strong enough to devour their 
predecessors. To create these new 
prejudices is not the least difficult task 
of the man of policy, and to make a 
new principle generally accepted, the 
convincing of the reason is but the 
first step. Its antagonists cannot be 
at once removed; they must be, as it 
were, worn away by a process of men- 
tal trituration ; and having traced with 
the finger of reason the character of 
his favourite maxim upon the ada- 
mantine mind, he must then, with long 
laborious hammering and chisseling, 
cut there in graven letters, the truth 
which will abide. Swift possessed that 
wisdom which ever distinguishes the 
true statesman from the political quack- 
salver. In all his calculations he re- 
garded the materials upon which he 
was to work—human minds—as things 
not to be moved and shifted from place 
to place, by the hand of the player, 
like the pieces on a chess-board, but 
as possessed of wills, prejudices, mo- 
tives and weaknesses, as well as of 
reason; and containing within them 
innumerable forces, a consideration of 
all which make the correction by which 
the operation of political mechanism 
is to be calculated. The writings and 
measures of Swift are a beautiful illus- 
tration of a consistent and grandly 
triumphant adherence to the practice 
of this political truth ; and the history 
of his political agency is to that theo- 
rizing flippancy which would treat the 
subjects of government not as men, but 
as cast-iron wheels, an eternal pattern 
and reproof. 

Having thus called into loud and 
universal tumult the long slumbering 
spirit of the country, Swift saw that 
the hour was come when he might, with 
an assurance of sympathy, speak of the 
real principle at issue, the independence 
of the Irish parliament and the honour 
of his country, and in the succeeding 
letters of the Drapier, the mere com- 
mercial arguments to which the reason- 
ing of the first three letters is exclusively 
confined, are completely thrown aside, 


and the proposition of Ireland’s inde- 
pendence asserted in its boldest form, 
and with the eloquence of indignant 
and fearless enthusiasm. 

The pamphlet which, three months 
before, would have filled even the 
friends of the maxims which it asserted 
with dismay and fearful forebodings of 
dire consequences, alike to the cause 
and the indiscreet zealot who pleaded 
it, was now hailed with the welcome 
of a nation’s rapture and appTause. In 
thus grasping, as it were, by the throat, 
the political villainy which had so long 
cajoled and crushed down his country, 
the daring champion not only stimu- 
lated the courage of his adherents, but 
aroused the terrors of the liberal 
tyrant—the Whig Walpole. Carteret, 
who had been suspected by the minister 
of having fomented the excitement 
against the introduction of Wood's 
half-pence, and who had in reality fur- 
nished the history of the manner in 
which the patent had been procured, 
was, with a malicious ingenuity, forced 
by the premier into the centre of those 
difficulties and embarrassments which 
he had intended for others, and now, 
at the very crisis of the struggle, was 
despatched to Ireland in the character 
of viceroy, to curb that agitation and 
to disappoint those hopes which he had 
helped to excite. The first act of the 
new Lord Lieutenant was to imprison 
Harding, the printer of the Drapier’s 
Letters, and to proclaim a reward of 
£300 for the detection of the author 
of the fourth and most offensive of these 
productions. A bill of indictment was 
ordered to be prepared against the 
publisher ; and upon the day previous 
to that on which the bill was to be pre- 
sented, Swift printed-and circulated 
among the members of the panel, a 
short paper called, “‘ Seasonable Advice 
to the Grand Jury,” &c. It is not 
probable, however, that they required 
any stimulant. to urge them to that 
course which they unanimously pur- 
sued, and with a consciousness that the 
gaze of the empire was fixed upon them, 
and that a great and a good cause de- 
pended on their firmness and decision, 
they threw out the bills. This act of 
conscience and manhood did not fail to 
enrage the iniquitous and uncompro- 
mising minister of faction—Chief Jus- 
tice Whitshed—whom we have already 
mentioned, and who. presided upon this 
occasion, and in a paroxysm of impo- 
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tent and ungovernable rage he dissolved 
the panel. They had done their duty, 
and the applause of a grateful country 
covered them with honour. The un- 
constitutional insolence of the judge, 
however well meant for the interests of 
his party, only served to heighten the 
indignation and to confirm the resolu- 
tion of those whom it was meant to 
terrify and to subdue—and the dangers 
which seemed to gather more closely 
and darkly over the head of Swift, as 
the contest became more defined in its 
objects and inveterate in its spirit, so 
far from dismaying or poeyees the 
confidence of his heart, only roused 
from its depth all the dauntless and in- 
domitable courage of his nature. One 
of the most striking and inspiring of 
the courageous acts of Swift is finely 
given by Sheridan: “ The day after 
the proclamation was issued out against 
the Drapier, there was a full levee at 
the castle. The Lord Lieutenant was 
going round the circle, when Swift 
abruptly entered the chamber, and 
pushing his way through the crowd, 
never stopped till he got within the 
circle, where, with marks of the highest 
indignation in his countenance, he ad- 
dressed the Lord Lieutenant with the 
voice of a Stentor, that re-echoed 
through the room, ‘ So, my Lord Lieu- 
tenant, this is a glorious exploit that 
you performed yesterday, in issuing a 
ee against a poor shop- 
eeper, whose only crime is an honest 
endeavour to save his country from 
ruin. You have given a noble specimen 
of what this devoted nation is to hope 
for, from your government. I suppose 
you expect a statue of copper will be 
erected to you for this service done to 
Wood.’ He then went on for a long 
time inveighing in the bitterest terms 
against the patent, and displaying in 
the strongest colours all the fatal con- 
sequences of introducing that execrable 
coin. The whole assembly were struck 
mute with wonder at this unprecedented 
scene. The titled slaves, and vassals 
of power, felt, and shrunk into their 
own littleness, in the presence of this 
man of mind. For some time a pro- 
found silence ensued. When Lord 
Carteret, who had listened with great 
composure to the whole speech, made 
this fine reply, in a line of Virgil's: 
#* Res dura, et regni novitas me talia cogunt 
Moliri.’ 


*‘ The whole assembly was struck 
with the beauty of this quotation, and 
the levee broke up in good humour 
some extolling the magnanimity of 
Swift to the skies, and all delighted 
with the ingenuity of the Lord Lieu. 
tenant’s answer.” 

Another instance of the bold and 
decisive measures which sprung from 
the proud ardour and defiance of his 
character, is also vividly sketched by 
the pen of Sheridan: “ During the 
publication of the Drapier’s Letters, 
Swift took great pains to conceal him. 
self from being known as the author, 
The only persons in the secret were 
Robert Blakely, his butler, whom he 
employed as his amanuensis, and Dr, 
Sheridan. As Robert was not the most 
accurate transcriber, the copies were 
always delivered by him to the Doctor, 
in order to their being corrected, and 
fitted for the press, by whom they were 
conveyed to the printer in such a way 
as to prevent a possibility of discovery, 
It happened that Robert Blakely, the 
very evening of the day on which the 
proclamation was issued, offering a re- 
ward of £300 for discovering the 
author of the Drapier’s fourth letter, 
had staid out later than usual without 
his master’s leave. The Dean ordered 
the door to be locked at the accustomed 
hour, and shut him out. The next 
morning the poor fellow appeared be- 
fore him with marks of great contri- 
tion; when Swift would listen to 
none of his excuses, but abusing him 
outrageously, bid him strip off all his 
livery, and quit his house that moment. 
‘ What—you villain,’ said he, ‘is it 
because I am in your power, you dare 
take these liberties? Get out of my 
house, you scoundrel, and receive the 
reward of your treachery.’ Mrs. 
Johnson, who was at the deanery, and 
greatly alarmed at this scene, imme- 
diately despatched a messenger to Dr. 
Sheridan, to come and try to make up 
matters. Upon his arrival he found 
Robert walking about the hall in great 
agitation, and shedding abundance of 
tears ; inquiring into the cause of this, 
he was told that his master had just 
discharged him. The Doctor bade him 
be of good cheer, for he would under- 
take to pacify the Dean, and that he 
should still be continued in his place. 
‘ That is not what vexes me,’ replied the 
honest creature ; ‘to be sure I should 





* Hard fortune, and the newness of my reign, compel me to such measures. 
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bevery sorry to leave so good a master ; 
but what grieves me to the soul is, that 
my master should have so bad an 
opinion of me, as to suppose me capable 
of betraying him for any reward what- 
ever.’ When this was told to the Dean, 
struck with the generosity of such a 
sentiment in one of his low sphere, he 
immediately pardoned him, and restored 
him to favour. He also took the first 
opportunity in his powor of rewarding 
this man for his fidelity. The place of 
Verger to the Cathedral soon after be- 
eoming vacant, Swift called Robert to 
him, and asked him if he had any 
clothes of his own that were not a 
livery ; to which the other replying in 
the affirmative, he desired him imme- 
diately to strip off his livery and put on 
those clothes. The poor fellow, quite 
astonished, begged to know what crime 
he had committed, that he should be 
discharged. ‘ Well—do as I ordered 
you,’ said Swift. When he returned 
in his new dress, the Dean called the 
other servants into the room, and told 
them they were no longer to consider 
him as their fellow-servant Robert, but 
as Mr. Blakely, Verger of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, which place he had bestowed 
on him as a reward for his faithful ser- 
vices. The grateful creature poured 
forth a thousand blessings on him, and 
heaged as the greatest favour he could 
confer on him, that he might still be 
continued in the same station without 
fee or reward, as he was sure no one 
could give such satisfaction to his master 
in the discharge of it as himself. As 
he was an excellent servant, and was 
accustomed to all Swift’s peculiarities, 
the proposal could not but be very ac- 
ceptable to the Dean; and Mr. Blakely 
accordingly continued to officiate in that 
capacity for some time, as a volunteer, 
without any of the badges of servitude. 
But the master was too liberal to accept 
the generous proposal made by the ser- 
vant ; for, though he paid him no wages, 
he took care, by handsome presents, to 
make him a full equivalent.” 

The new grand jury summoned to 
supply the place of that which had been 
so arbitrarily dissolved, so far from re- 
garding the dissolution of the preced- 
ing one as a moral lesson to be impli- 
citly obeyed---so far from seeking 
favour from the great by the desertion 
of their country---so far from yielding | 
to the presence of intimidation, or to 
the hopes of a bribe---the service either 
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of sordid fear or of avarice, presented 
thus: 


“ The Presentment of the Grand Jury of 
the County of the City of Dublin. 


‘‘ Whereas several great quantities of 
base metal, coined, commonly called 
Wood's half-pence, have been brought into 
the port of Dublin, and lodged in several 
houses in this city, with an intention to 
make them pass clandestinely among his 
Majesty’s subjects of this kingdom, not- 
withstanding the Addresses of both Houses 
of Parliament, and the Privy-Council, 
and most of the Corporations of this City 
against the said coin: and whereas his 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
leave his loyal subjects of this kingdom at 
liberty to take or refuse the said half- 
pence : 

“ We, the Grand Jury of the County 
of the City of Dublin, this Michaelmas 
Term, 1724, having entirely at heart his 
Majesty’s interest, and the welfare of our 
country: and being thoroughly sensible of 
the great discouragements which trade 
hath suffered by the apprehensions of the 
said coin, whereof we have already felt 
the dismal effects, and that the currency 
thereof will inevitably tend to the great 
diminution of his Majesty’s revenue, and 
the ruin of us and our posterity, do present 
allsuch persons as have attempted, or shall 
endeavour by fraud, or otherwise, to im- 
pose the said half-pence upon us, contrary 
to his Majesty’s most gracious intentions, 
as enemies to his Majesty’s Government, 
and to the safety, peace, and welfare of all 
his Majesty’s subjects of this kingdom; 
whose affections have been so eminently 
distinguished by their zeal to his illustrious 
family, before his happy accession to the 
throne, and by their continued loyalty ever 
since. 

« As we do with all just gratitude ac- 
knowledge the services of all such patriots 
as have been eminently zealous for the in- 
terests of his Majesty and this country, in 
detecting the fraudulent imposition of the 
said Wood, and preventing the passing of 
his base coin, so we do, at the same time, 
declare our abhorrence and detestation of 
all reflections on his Majesty and his 
Government; and that we are ready, with 
our lives and fortunes, to defend his most 
sacred Majesty against the Pretender, and 
all his Majesty’s open and secret enemies, 
both at home and abroad, 

** Given under our hands, &c.” 


Other juries followed the brave ex- 
ample thus set before them, and the 
Government were at length forced te 
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see that unless they were prepared to 
compel obedience by an appeal to the 
doubtful and bloody issue of a civil war 
their cause was desperate--the patent 
was recalled, and the Drapier trium- 
phed. 

Now, in the glorious moment of vie- 
tory, did the nation single out the man 
who had so wisely and so bravely fought 
the good fight. The irrepressible out- 
burst of enthusiasm which hailed him 
wherever he appeared, the admiration 
and devotion of the country for whose 
sake he had hazarded every risk, showed 
him that Irishmen could be grateful as 
his services had been unequalled. His 
popularity was without precedent. Por- 
traits of the Drapier appeared in every 
window, and upon. almost every sub- 
stance, prints, medals, even handker- 
chiefs were all made to carry his like- 
ness; his image became a favourite 
sign ; and a club, called by his name, 
was formed, where all honour was paid 
to his principles and achievements. 
Whenever he stirred abroad he was wel- 
comed by the loud applause of millions ; 


the anniversary of his birth was observed 
as a day of public rejoicing. When 
he visited the provincial towns of his 
country, his reception was enthusiastic 
and reverent as would have been that 
of a monarch; and when he returned, 
after a considerable absence, to his 
native city, it poured forth all its tide 
of population to do him heartfelt 
honour---and amid the waiving of ban- 
ners, the gratulations of the great, the 
thundering shouts of the mighty mul- 
titude, who greeted him as their liber. 
ator, the blaze of bonfires, and the loud 
general pealing of the city bells, to con- 
duct the Drapier to his home. Nor 
did this popularity subside with the first 
warm impulse which accompanied his 
victory---long after the darkness of 
mental night had closed over him for 
ever, when the applause of the populace 
could awaken no echo in his mind, the 
carriage which bore the wreck of the 
venerable patriot of Ireland, was fol- 
lowed by the acclamations and the 
blessings of grateful thousands. 





PROFESSOR BUTLER’S SERMONS, AND THE CHURCH EDUCATION SOCIETY.* 


Waite the revolutionary armies of 
France were impressing upon a thou- 
sand bloody fields, the sad memorials 
of their progress, it was pronounced by 
an illustrious authority, that the world’s 
next great contest would be a war of 
PrincipLes. We live in the fulfilment 
of the prediction. Our lot is cast 
amidst strife, and discord, and division. 
Unbloody, but relentless, conflicts are 
waging all around us; and these “plus 
quam civilia bella” are wars of principle. 
The divisions into which society is 
separated are marshalled under their 
leaders, distinguished by peculiar 
watch-words, and carry inscribed upon 
their banners the principles which form 
the bond of their association. Appeals 
which would have summoned our 
fathers to the field, impel us to take 
up our pens; to vote at an election; 
to be the inflicters or the sufferers of a 
popular oration. A single word kindles 


into a national conflagration, which 
terminates in the extinction of tithes. 
A British House of Commons is con- 
tent to inflict upon the empire the 
real curse of a government, despised 
at home, and disgraced abroad, in order 
to vindicate a theoretic principle of 
appropriation, which the ministerial 
leader himself confessed to be, practi- 
cally inapplicable and impossible. From 
such angry conflicts about principles, 
whose nature, too often, the combatants 
themselves so little apprehend, we are 
recalled, by an irresistible suggestion, 
to the ages when Europe was rent 
asunder by the memorable war of 
abstract ideas, and nations hastened to 
the field to demonstrate a theory of 
universals! 

In this conflict of opinion, every 
thinking man must take his part. We 
do not require the threatened penalty 
of the Spartan legislator to deter us 





* Church Education in Ireland: its claims and its adversaries: two sermons, 


preached in behalf of the Church Education Society for Ireland, in St. Stephen's 
Church, Dublin, January 19, and 26, 1840; by the Rev. W. Archer Butler, A.M., 
Prebendary of Clondehorka, in the diocese of Raphoe; and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Grant and Bolton, Dublin; James Fraser, 
London, 1840. 
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from neutrality. The war pursues us 
into the retirement of our closets, and 
the more secluded recesses of our 
hearts. The principles at issue are 
too deeply important, and too uni- 
versally applicable, not to force them- 
selves upon our attention. They cross 
our speculations at a hundred points. 
They are too fruitful of consequences, 
too intimately connected with our every 
day actions, and practical conduct, to 
render it safe for ourselves, or just 
towards others, that we should bestow 
upon them less than our most devout, 
and most solicitous attention. 

Amongst the topics of these agitating 
controversies, a position of foremost 
prominence is occupied by the Cuurcu. 
She cannot now, 


“ As one secure, 
Sit on her throne, upheld by old repute, 
Consent or custom.” 


The age of authority is gone. Pre- 
scription is no longer admitted as proof 
of real value. None will receive for 
current what he has not weighed in his 
own balance and found sterling. Every 
portion of our ecclesiastical system is 
undergoing the jealous inspection of 
the spirit of the age, whose peculiar 
pleasure it is to find that whatever is, 
is wrong. Every tower, and every 
bulwark of the citadel is reconnoitred 
with the minutest care; nay, every 
stone of its very foundations is sub- 
mitted to the most searching scrutiny. 
At no period of our history did the 
Church, in its aspect as a temporal 
establishment, occupy a larger space in 
the public view. The Church question 
forms the line of demarcation between 
the two great opposing parties of the 
nation. Animated discussions of the 
utility or mischief of our national 
establishment are eagerly listened to by 
all classes of the community, from the 
orthodox exclusives of Hanover-square, 
who intersperse the lectures of Dr. 
Chalmers or Mr. M‘Neile with their 
aristocratic plaudits, down to the ale- 
house Rational Religionists, who, 
inspired by the fumes of tobacco and 
of liquor, vote the church a tyrannical 
oppression; vindicate the rights of 
man against the aggressions of priest- 
craft, and felicitate themselves upon 
the auspicious appearance of socialism 
in the palace of their Queen, under the 
“good-natured” patronage of the first 
minister of the crown. 


Vou. XV. 





But it is not respecting the import- 
ance of maintaining the church as-a 
national establishment that our readers 
will be perplexed by any oscillations 
of opinion. However the question 
may be eventually decided de facto, 
unquestionable it is, that amongst its 
defenders are to be found, with scarcely 
an exception, the entire worth and 
respectability of the nation. The very 
legislators who are most busy in un- 
dermining the foundations, assure us, 
and exclaim at our political discourtesy 
if we refuse to believe, that they are 
carrying on their sap for the very pur- 
pose of securing the strength and 
stability of the structure. But there 
are not a few momentous questions at 
the present hour debated within the 
bosom of the church—questions, not 
merely affecting the accidents of her 
temporal endowment, or legal establish- 
ment, but involving her intrinsic and 
essential characters—which are every 
day engaging more and more widely 
the attention of thinking men. The 
doctrine and discipline of the church ; 
her unity, catholicity and apostolicity ; 
her relation to antiquity---her alliance 
with the state---her position with 
respect to dissent---her legitimate 
claims in the work of NaTionaL 
Epvucartion---these, and subjects such 
as these, are occupying the public 
mind with an interest as eager and as 
fresh, as if they were novel topics of 
disquisition. Norcan we prevent our- 
selves anticipating a glorious result 
from this chaos of divided sentiments. 
It seems as if He, who has promised 
perpetuity to his church, now that 
danger seems to threaten her external 
frame-work with dissolution, graciously 
designed to fix our regards upon her 
divine and immortal part ; that if ever 
she is spoiled of her temporalities, and 
dissevered from her connexion with 
the state, we may have learned to feel 
that the church herself is no more 
destroyed than is the soul of man when 
it has been relieved from its “gross 
impediment of clay,” and soared to its 
native skies ! 

Of these deeply important questions, 
the one which at present most anxiously 
engages attention both in this and 
the sister country, is the legitimate 
province of the church in national 
education. The anomalous attitude 
now occupied by the state in relation 
to the Church of Ireland on the educa- 
2P 
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tion question---an attitude of friendship 
to Romanists and sectarians, of hostility 
only to the National Church---has 
naturally awakened her members to 
serious reflection on the subject of 
national education. The examination 
has not resulted merely in the reproba- 
tion of so atrocious an attempt to 
trample down the authority of the 
church, and rob her of one of her 
noblest prerogatives ;---with many it 
has fortunately gone farther---it has 
given them a clearness of view, and a 
definiteness of principle which they 
were strangers to---and discovered to 
them vacillation, and dubiousness, and 
unsatisfactoriness, and compromise even 
in other systems which they had been 
in the habit of considering peculiarly 
adapted to meet the difficulties of Irish 
education. 

The rightful supremacy of the 
church in national education, and the 
indispensableness of the diocesan and 
parochial system in carrying on that 
education, are now pretty well under- 
stood in England by most professing 
churchmen, with the exception of her 
Majesty's cabinet. The spread of 
latitudinarianism at the commencement 
of the present century, under the 
auspices of Mr. Lancaster*---disguised, 
as now, under the mask of “ christian 
charity,” and recommended to the 
country through the medium of the 
admirable mechanical system of in- 
struction which bears his name---excited 
the alarm and the suspicions of the 
friends of the church. They soon 
discovered that his “principles’’+ of 
“generalizing christianity,” and “ ex- 
alting the beauty and excellence of our 
holy religion without exalting a peculiar 
creed,” contained the seeds of destruc- 
tion even to christianity itself, and 
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germinated, before long, in wholesale 
secessions from the national church, 
In a celebrated discourse, delivered 
before the Society for Promotin 
Christian Knowledge, in June, 181], 
the Bishop of Peterboro’ fully aroused 
the church to the alarming magnitude 
of the evil, and indicated the only 
means of arresting its progress---a close 
connexion of the education of the 
country with its national church. The 
simple, but resistless argument of the 
bishop communicated a powful impulse 
to the mind of England; and the zeal 
thus kindled, was, in a few months, 
concentrated and embodied by the 
formation of the National Society, 
which has ever since continued the 
great bulwark of church education, 
and, at this moment, directs the in-’ 
struction of more than one million of 
children. 

But in Ireland, unfortunately, no 
such close connexion of the scriptural 
education of the country with the 
church has, until very recently, been 
attempted. The educational societies 
which presided over the schools of 
Ireland, and were conducted by gentle- 
men of the very highest character and 
most distinguished abilities —were, 
nevertheless, unsatisfactory, and we 
must say it, unsound in their funda- 
mental principles. They postponed 
primary to secondary duty. From an 
amiable anxiety to benefit Roman 
Catholics and dissenters, they were 
induced altogether to overlook the 
interests of the children of the church. 
They were not, by their constitution, 
connected with the church; nor were 
they, except casually, under the direc- 
tion of the bishops and clergy. They 
could not, of course, be conducted on 
the diocesan and parochial system, a 


* The Lancastrian system, with some mechanical alterations, was, very unscrupu- 
lously, plagiarised from that invented by Dr. Bell, in the year 1789, and first 
exemplified by him in the Male Asylum, at Madras, whence it is so often named, Of 
both systems, the fundamental principle was monitorial instruction, or “ tuition by the 


” 


scholars themselves ; 


their grand difference was in religious ins(ruction—which, in 


Dr. Bell’s scheme, was strictly Church-of-England; in Mr. Lancaster's, «not built 


on creeds, but on the grand basis of christianity alone.” 


Dr. Bell was a Church of 


England clergyman ; Mr, Lancaster a rancorous dissenter. 

+ The same disgusting jabber, which sickens us every day, we find anticipated, by 
Mr. Lancaster, and reiterated as nauseously by himself as by his Marlboro’-street 
sectators :—‘‘ I feel a fervent wish that uames may perish, but truth prosper.” “I 


” 


object to the use of creeds. 
for mankind to stand on.” 


" The grand basis of christianity alone is broad enough 
“ The object is, setting aside all party distinctions, to 
instruct in the leading uncontroverted principles of christianity.” 


Whoever requires 


a stronger dose, may resort to Mr. Lancaster’s “ Improvements in Education.” 
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machinery which we deem indispen- 
sable. They were indifferent as to the 
religion of their school-masters. They 
not only made no provision for the 
education of the children of the church 
in its doctrines and formularies, but 
they did not permit such instruction to 
be given in their schools. It is an 
ungrateful task to speak with any 
censure of institutions which, in spite 
of their radical defects, have un- 
questionably operated much practical 
good; and which have been patronised 
by men, for whose piety and zeal we 
entertain the greatest respect. But 
now that the church is thrown alto- 
gether on its own resources to provide 
education for its members ;—and not 
only this, but now that, by the desertion 
of treacherous allies, it is left alone to 
maintain a christian education in the 
land; it is no time for hesitancies or 
compromises of principle. The com- 
bined efforts of the church, as a church, 
must be brought into action in our 
dioceses and in our parishes, under the 
direction of our bishops and clergy; 
and we must stand or fall by principle, 
definite, decided and uncompromising. 
We earnestly recommend to the serious 
attention of our readers the following 
very practical sentences :—* Do the 
members of the establishment show the 
same wisdom with the dissenters, in 
promoting any plans of education, 
where no provision is made for the 
national vdigion 3 where the liturgy is 
disregarded, or where it is a matter of 
indifference whether the children on a 
Sunday frequent the conventicle or the 
church? Do we act consistently if, 
while we profess to ‘believe all the 
articles of the christian faith,’ we 
encourage a system of education from 
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which those articles of faith are ex- 
cluded? Can the clergy, especially, 
who not only subscribe to the lit 
and articles, but even hold their pre- 
ferments by this very tenure, conscienti- 
ously support any other than a Church 
of England education? Can they do 
it without betraying the cause which 
they are pledged to defend? Neutrality, 
however strictly observed, is in this 
case a kind of hostility. Jt is hostility 
to the establishment to deprive our 
children of the early attachment to it 
which an education in the church cannot 
fail to inspire, and which if lost in their 
youth, can never after be recovered.” — 
Bishop of Peterboro’s Sermon before 
the “ Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge,” 1811. 

The formation of the Church Educa- 
tion Society for Ireland has at length 
removed many of the perplexities which 
have most embarrassed the education 
question in this country; and has 
opened for the members of the Church 
a plain and obvious line of duty. 
Founded under the sanction and direc- 
tion of the Lord Primate and alarge ma- 
jority of the episcopal bench—united* 
with the great National Society in 
England—based upon the grand fun- 
damental principle of affording scrip- 
tural instruction to every child in its 
schools—worked through the machi- 
nery of the diocesan and parochial 
system—securing to the children of 
the Church full instruction in its 
catechism, creeds, and formularies, 
under the tuition of such teachers 
only as are members of the Church, 
and under the superintendence of the 
parochial clergy ;—the Church Edu- 
cation Society fully answers all the 
requirements of the strictest church- 


* Ata meeting of the General Committee of the National Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Poor in the principles of the Established Church, throughout 
England and Wales, (held June 5, 1839, his Grace.the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the chair, ) a memorial requesting that the Church Education Society for Ireland might 
be received into union with the National Society, and the prospectus containing the 
fundamental Jaws of that institution having been considered; it was 

“ Resolved unanimously— That the Secretary do express, in reply to the same, the 
great satisfaction experienced by this Board, at the establishment of the Church Edu- 
cation Society for Ireland, under such distinguished patronage, and its disposition to 
enter into as close a connexion with that institution as the circumstances of the respec- 
tive Societies will admit. 

“It was further resolved unanimously—That the National Society do receive the 
Church Education for Ireland into union ; and do at all times render it every assis- 
tance usually afforded to Diocesan Societies and Schools in union, as far as is consistent 
with the charter, which restrains the application of the National Society’s funds to 
England and Wales.” 
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man. While full and complete in- 
struction is thus secured to the chil- 
dren of the Church, the Society gladly 
extends its benefits to the children of 
every other denomination, imposing no 
other condition as to their religious 
education, than that they shall receive 
daily instruction in the Holy Scrip- 
tures—a condition not more stringent 
than has always been demanded by 
both the Kildare-place and London 
Hibernian Societies. We consider this 
combination of sound and full Church 
instruction for the children of the 
Church, with a liberal provision for 
the scriptural education of all, to be 
avery masterly conception—calculated, 
with a peculiar felicity, exactly to meet 
the difficulties of the Irish education 
question, without involving the slightest 
compromise of principle. That the 
details of the plan will be wisely and 
efficiently carried out, the names which 
appear on the committee list afford a 
sufficient guarantee. 

In behalf of this Society were preached 
the very powerful sermons, from the pen 
of Professor Butler, to which we are 
about to invite the attention of our 
readers. The author is already well 
known to the public as a pulpit orator 
of the highest celebrity. But we con- 
fess that we were agreeably surprised 
by the perusal of the discourses before 
us. The most successful performances 
of popular oratory are, in general, sadly 
“ shorn of their beams” when submitted 
to the calm criticism of the study. It 
is not so with Professor Butler's ser- 
mons. We find in them, indeed, the 
brilliancy, and fervor, and pathos of 
the best days of Irish eloquence ; but 
we also perceive, on a deeper examina- 
tion, that the beauties of his language, 
and the copious variety of his illustra- 
tions, are but the drapery which clothes 
profound thoughts, and logical argu- 
mentation. 

The text selected for these discourses 
actually startled us by its applicability 
to the present times—*“ And as they 
spake unto the people, the priests, and 
the captain of the temple, and the 
Sadducees, came upon them, being 
grieved that they taught the people.” 
—Acts, iv. 1, 2. Proline Butler dis- 


cerns, in those three parties, appropriate 
symbols of the adversaries of the 

hurch’s teaching in our own day ; 
and, unquestionably, the resemblance is 
most strikingly made out. The pa- 


rallel between the Jewish and Hiberno- 
Roman priesthood is drawn with sin- 
gular ingenuity. 


“ The ¢ priest,’ then—this Jewish priest 
—was one who had inherited peculiar 
privileges by a long and glorious descent, 
but who had assumed privileges to which 
he had no legitimate claim, and abused 
those he rightfully possessed. Placed to 
minister between heaven and earth, to 
assist in the blessed office of bringing God 
nearer to man, of exalting man to God, 
he had too often perverted his prerogatives 
to the miserable and wicked purpose of 
exalting himself above both ; had overlaid 
the simplicity of primitive ordinances with 
unworthy embellishments, and bade men 
find that in the rite itself, to which the 
rite was only the portal. Over and above 
this was the fatal error, that he knew 
not the limits of even hisown misconstrued 
power; conceived that system universal 
in its essence and privileges, which (in 
any sense of it) was essentially local; 
combined this boastful catholicity with a 
territorial qualification; and while he 
lavished his easy promises of salvation, 
through the fulfilment of heartless cere- 
monies, upon all who embraced it, denied 
with stern bigotry to all who lay beyond 
his own communion (centred as it was in 
a single earthly locality) the possible mer- 
cies of heaven. The priest was usually 
a Pharisee, and patronised the theology 
of the Pharisees. With them he main- 
tained, that a sect not three hundred 
years old in its formal establishment as 
a separate party, was really in all its 
peculiarities the very image of primitive 
antiquity, and had thence inherited its 
chaos of traditions; with them too often, 
by these traditions, ‘he made the Word 
of God,’ even in its simplest morality, 
‘of none effect;’ with them, eager to 
meet the popular curiosity, he spoke 
largely and learnedly of the secrets of 
the invisible world, of the state of sepa- 
rate spirits, and the influence of angels 
at the throne of God; with them he 
‘fasted twice in the week,’ to neglect 
‘the weightier matters of the Jaw;’ with 
them he secretly rejected legitimate civil 
authority, as opposed to a_ universal 
spiritual supremacy; with them, doubt- 
less, claimed an unbounded deference from 
a misguided people, and appealed to a 
popularity that ignorance alone had fos- 
tered as evidence of zeal, and faithfulness, 
and patriotism, and truth. When, then, 
the apostolic ministers of Christ, standing 
in the midst of a land overrun by these 
blind leaders of the blind, claimed the 
privileges of a commission as divine as 
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theirs, and in that place and time alone 
legitimate in its exercise; when these 
servants of the living God, filled with 
the genuine lore of heaven, recalled the 
minds of the listening multitude from 
tlie inventions of a spurious and modern 
theology, to the ancient records of the 
faith; following the steps of their Lord, 
who evermore thereunto appealed, and 
affirmed, that he himself was that which 
Abraham had seen, and Moses had de- 
livered through type and shadow; when 
with this purpose they hovered not on 
the verge but advanced into the very 
heart of society, claiming to be heard by 
all men for their Master’s sake, and boldly 
introducing into the world the great work 
of universal national education on Christian 
principles; I repeat that we cannot won- 
der, that as loud a voice as any that pro- 
claimed they should not ‘ teach the people,’ 
should have arisen from ‘ the priests,’ that 
a voice no less Joud, and quite as influen- 
tial, should be heard from all in any age, 
who in similar circumstances occupy a 
similar place.” 


The Sadducees find their successors 
in the Infidel and Latitudinarian party 
in unnatural combination with the 
Romanists of our day; while the Cap- 
tain of the Temple finds too accurate 
a resemblance in the civil power, in 
ifs present relations to scriptural edu- 
cation. We can only give a place to 
the Sadducee :— 


**The other party, which the sacred 
writer declares to have united, and for 
that union surrendered their private dis- 
like of their temporary allies, against the 
commissioned authority of the apostolic 
instructors, presents, unfortunately, with 
even more precision, the melancholy image 
of the future. The Sadducees were the 
latitudinarians of Palestine. Professing 
to venerate the letter of Scripture, they 
contrived to extract from it a life of 
enjoyment, and a future of annihilation. 
Beyond a few ritual observances, inef- 
fective, objectless, and unspiritual, they 
would not permit it to contain any thing 
more than those moral precepts which, 
after all, might be gathered with more 
pleasure and facility from the philosophic 
instructors of the time. Disgusted with 
the false and immoral trad.tions of Phari- 
saism, they rejected along with them the 
unbroken evidence of the Jewish church 
to the interpretations of type and prophecy 
—interpretations, which the preaching of 
Christ and his apostles has subsequently 
proved so profoundly true. The:spirit of 
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the Jewish sceptic—of this rationalist of 
the elder time, was harsh, irreverent, and 
selfish ; his vaunted independence, a timid 
servitude to the ‘spirit of the age ;’ his 
intellectual freedom, the license to ex- 
change the calm dependance on con- 
sentient wisdom, for worship of the oracle 
of his neighbourhood or his party.— 
Strange, indeed, would it have been, if 
this denier of ‘ resurrection, or angel, or 
spirit,—this man of the visible and 
material world, to whom all beyond it 
was a dream, and a weary dream, had 
heard without distaste the preachers of 
a new society, whose object was to make 
the infinite and eternal the daily staple 
of meditation, to interfuse a spiritual ele- 
ment through every thought of every 
hour. Stranger still would it have been 
if this easy advocate of a tolerant scepti- 
cism had been other than intolerant; if 
he who had narrowed his creed to the 
minimum of belief, had not been among 
the first to persecute those who ventured 
to enlarge their own. In the Sadducees’ 
opposition, then, to popular instruction 
by the authorised ministers of the church 
of Christ, we see but the first sample of 
what all history has reiterated ; and even 
in the modern combination of the Saddu- 
cee and the priest, however much there is 
to alarm us as perilous, there is nothing 
whatever to surprise us as new.” 


After a statement of the principles 
and plans of the Society, the preacher 
enters upon a most masterly and per- 
spicuous discussion of the inherent 
prerogatives of the Church in the 
business of public moral education. 
The argument, which is illustrated by 
clear and convincing answers to the 
popular objections against the principle 
of ecclesiastical education, scarcely ad- 
mits abridgment. But the learned 
Professor shows most unanswerably, 
that the superintendence of moral edu- 
cation is as essential a privilege of the 
ministers of Christ, as the right of 
exhortation from the pulpit ;—and 
that there is not an argument ad- 
duced against the former prerogative, 
which does not apply with equal force 
against the latter ;—nay, that, in some 
respects, the moral supervision of the 
young, is even more obligatory upon 
the clerical guides of the Church than 
any other branch of their duties as 
public instructors. We must extract 
the following specimen of his mode of 
argument :— 


‘© We maintain that when the- Lord 
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Jesus Christ came on His stupendous 
mission from heaven to earth, to announce 
the moral legislation of the world, He 
did promulgate a law of human life, which 
He expressly designed should, in authority, 
supersede every other; insomuch, that all 
which contradicted it should be discarded, 
and all which agreed with it taught no 
longer as truth merely, but also as the 
truth of Christ. We maintain that as 
the moral existence is the highest element 
in man, so is Christianity the highest 
element in the moral existence; itself 
essential happiness to nations and to in- 
dividuals, and the sole assured means of 
happiness infinitely greater tocome. We 
hold it indispensable that this law, in 
common with every law designed to con- 
stantly influence the will, be woven into 
the very texture of the thoughts, all 
principles and all actions habitually re- 
ferred to it, as their standard; and we 
hold that both the reason of the case and 
the language of Christ and His apostles 
establish, that this greatest of all con- 
ceivable results can only be attained (in 
the ordinary dispositions of Providence) 
by a course of careful discipline begun 
early, and unremittingly prosecuted. For 
this purpose it was, as we affirm, that 
Christ himself appointed a successive 
ministry; and that the apostles under 
His guidance began the permanent loca- 
tion of that ministry in the various dis- 
tricts of the converted world; that is, 
began the diocesan and parochial system 
which we inherit. We further maintain, 
that from the nature and objects of such 
a body, it plainly follows, that their 
authority of spiritual superintendence 
extends equally over every period of life ; 
the obligation becoming only more urgent 
in proportion to the importance of the 
period on the general formation of the 
moral character. The circumstances of its 
fulfilment may vary—the principle of the 
obligation is unchangeable: and whether 
in the pulpit, the sick room, the cottage 
parlour, or the school, the minister of 
Christ is equally doing what he cannot, 
without a crime, neglect, what no man, 
without a crime, can hinder his doing. 
The direction of moral education is as 
much involved in the ministerial com- 
mission, as the office of preaching; and 
in point of fact, the minister of Christ 
is not more impressively warned to preach 
the truth in public exposition, than he is 
to teach it in every other practicable form. 
And if—what we have assumed, and what 
no adversary is bold enough openly to 
question—the formation of moral prin- 
ciple be the highest end of education, 
and the morals of Christianity the highest 


form of moral principle, and—as we have 
now seen—the ordained minister the 
legitimate teacher, as well as preacher, 
of Christianity; it is hard to conceive 
what is required to establish that that 
ministry rightfully demands to be con. 
cerned in the education of the people.” 


We have never seen cleaner work 
done in the way of demolition, than 
the annihilation (in the second sermon) 
of the vulgar objection of our modern 
illuminati, that the religious education 
of the young may be very well carried 
on independent of school teaching ; as 
well as of the parallel objection that 
the religious instruction in schools (if 
it must be conceded) may be conducted 
so as to include on a common level 
every denomination of professing Chris. 
tians. We can only admit the follow- 


ing striking passage upon the latter 
point :— 


“ But the apostles of National Educa- 
tion, in this and the sister country, usually 
include in their calculations a certain 
mystic a of education. The 
principle of union, the suppression of dif- 
ferences, the sacrifice of all petty disagree- 
ments at the shrine of science,—is the idea 
which sheds its true light and beauty upon 
their project. That an entire country 
should be transformed into one vast aca- 
demy, with its thousands of pupils ardent- 
ly engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, 
—that through the whole vast scene no 
rude voice should be heard to disturb the 
serenity with a breath of dissension ; all 
agreeing in the admitted truths of science, 
and no other truths being ever suffered to 
interfere with that agreement ; this is the 
lovely vision which fascinates so many, 
and to realize which so much has been 
surrendered. But here again, we are the 
worshippers of a name.—Union in itself 
is no assured blessing ‘That they may 
be all one,’ said Christ, but it was ‘as we 
are one.’ The value of the union depends 
on its basis and its objects. And for that 
union which is cemented by the suppres- 
sion of all which makes the Gospel that 
God incarnate came to publish, rise above 
the morality of enlightened heathenism ; 
which casts aside all in which Revelation is 
indeeda Revelation, and pretends to clothe 
shivering souls in shreds and patches of 
its moral sentences: for that union which 
gives up all that can really consolidate the 
union of hearts and hands, in order that 
children may read and write at the same 
table—the union of the desk and the class- 
roll,—for this, I confess, I have little 
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value and little respect. But does such a 
scheme ensure even the nominal, and tem- 
porary, and superficial, union it proposes? 
If the parties be numerically unequal, is 
it not inevitably lost in ascendancy; if 
they be equal, in prolonged and bitter 
hostility ?. If, without authorizing truth 
by your own decision, you separate them 
for their religious exercises, do you not 
deepen the distinction in the very instance 
where you profess to conciliate; if you 
combine them, do you not erase the dis- 
tinction by erasing every thing distinctive 
in religion along with it? If such a 
union could be ensured on such terms, 
would it be justifiable? What is the 
material difference between a conspiracy 
against God Himself, and a combination, 
such that the first definite knowledge of 
God and His truth must tend to break it ? 
Is it right to bind the hearts of children 
together on such a principle as that the 
bond must be shattered when they think 
of heaven? that they can agree, and love, 
and be one in Spirit, as long as Christ and 
his Truth are forgotten; but that the 
moment when that religion which should 
be the animating principle of our thoughts, 
the life of our life, is uppermost, the union 
vanishes? What does this amount to, 
but to make the forgetfulness of that 
‘faith which worketh by love,’ the only 
safeguard for loving each other? With, 
indeed, the whole spirit and management 
of the school a perpetual assertion of 
divine truth,—the exclusive supremacy of 
that truth every where recognized in the 
patron of the school, in its master, in its 
forms,—we may justifiably (as the Society 
for which I speak proposes to do) allow 
and encourage the dissident to enter and 
receive the pure Scriptures of God from 
our Church’s hands, even though he will 
receive no more; this is, as it were, a 
parallel system of ‘equity’ to meet the 
occasional difficulties, not to supersede the 
authority, of law, and is safe as long as it 
is in safe hands;—but to destroy the 
ascendancy of truth and its recognition, in 
order to make the lifeless residue a basis 
of Christian union, is a principle essen- 
tially false, and narrow, and impracticable, 
and unblest.” 


The elevated tone, and extreme 
beauty of the following passage, for 
which indeed, we should find it diffi- 
cult to mention a parallel, must excuse 
us for introducing so long an extract. 


“ Yes—the Church—for in this, as I 
began, so must I end my argument—the 
Church is the fitting educator of the peo- 
ple. From that hour of feebleness, when 
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she receives the infant at the font, and 
blesses it in the name of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, to that hour of as helpless 
feebleness, when she feeds the parting 
spirit with the bread of life and the pro- 
mise of immortality,—from the first to the 
last hour of human existeuce—the Church 
is the instructor, the consoler, the friend 
of her people, And if such be her daily 
attributes and claims, shall we forget them 
in the most momentous period of all? If 
she be entitled to receive us as we enter 
the world, to console us as we leave it; 
if she superintend and sanctify the chief. 
est event of life, and hallow by her ser- 
vices the blessed seventh of our time; if 
she claim to be constantly around us, and 
with us, as the very presence of God in 
His servants, His temples, His obser- 
vances,—shall we defraud her of the most 
important of all her practical functions— 
her function of training her own youth 
for the heaven she promises?. Shall we 
insult her claims by consigning to her dis- 
posal the weary fragment of a laborious 
day, the refuse of a mind already harassed 
by over-wrought attention, and think that 
we have allowed the high prerogatives 
of religion, when we give to the science 
of the skies what the exhausted memory 
can spare from the demands of its geogra- 
phy and its arithmetic? Decide the mat- 
ter as you will, the ministers of the 
Church know their duty. Christ has 
commanded them to ‘ feed his lambs,’ and 
they will not yield the work to an alien 
hand. They will no more resign the 
school than the pulpit to occupants in 
whom they cannot confide ; for what is 
the desk of the schoolmaster but the pul- 
pit of hourly preaching? Insuch a reso- 
lution they ask your aid and co-operation ; 
they act for the Church at large, and you 
are as essential an element of the Church 
as they ; as genuine a portion of the body, 
as deeply interested in its welfare, as the 
most exalted of its commissioned minis- 
ters. Engaged on such a topic, I would 
not willingly descend to lower considera- 
tions; but were the transition ever in 
this place admissible, I might surely be 
justified in reminding you how deeply, on 
grounds of even temporal calculation, the 
lovers of peace are interested in the power 
and permanence of the Church of Ireland ; 
the great link, as she unquestionably is, 
between usandthat country which it is our 
honour as well as our security to accom- 
pany on the page of history; the strong 
cable which, more durably than all others 
put together, anchors us beneath the 
majestic shadow of England’s power and 
England's fame, Were even such grounds 
as these our only grounds, we might call 
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upon you to aid us, and in aiding us, to 
strengthen your own tenure of national 
prosperity and peace. It is true we can- 
not speak of state support; I will not 
believe that we are to be ultimately left 
without it; or that the National Church 
—so long the martyr of its principles— 
shall all coutions to be the only body in 
the state whose children are coldly aban- 
doned to the chances of private charity. 
But in resolving to labour for ourselves, 
neither despairing of such support, nor 
delaying for it, we achieve no novelty in 
our history. It is the known and re- 
corded characteristic of these British 
Isles, that nearly all their most compre- 
hensive and important undertakings, those 
works and institutions which urge civiliza- 
tion in a year beyond the growth of ages 
—the Post Office, the Railway, the Col- 
lege, the Canal—have begun in private 
enterprize, and not received the support of 
the state until they had become of suffi- 
cient magnitude to require assistance, or 
encouragement, or direction. Let it be 
for us to impress the country with maxims 
which must impress the state. By large 
and liberal support to the Society, your 
prelates have organized, encourage the 
great principle, that in all which concerns 
the education of the people, and, above all, 
of the labouring people (who can get but 
one education, not like the children of 
wealth and leisure, who can get a thou- 
sand educations from a thousand sources, ) 
——that in all which regards the education 
of the masses, the Church of Christ, 
through all its local divisions, is the appro- 
priate organ, the consecrated teacher, and 
cannot be disseised of her right, until con- 
victed of incompetence inherent and irre- 
mediable. Her right is derived from a 
source beyond earth, it cannot without a 
crime be surrendered. Her commission 
is from the skies ; it cannot be superseded 
by the self-constituted emissaries of self- 
constituted associations, We are the 
ordained and entrusted teachers of the 
people ; the charter is from Christ, and 
through Christ from the throne of God. 
Schemes of instruction, projects of en- 
lightenment, arise, and flourish, and die ; 
alone, immortal, and impassible, the 
Church of Christ has lived a life of cen- 
turies, and shows no symptoms of decre- 
pitude yet. The corruptions of her 
earthly scene (for she is yet but militant) 
have often darkened her with their gloom- 
jest shadow, but no earthly power shall 
ever pierce a vital part. The Body of 
Christ is immortal as its immortal Head ! 
And if you know what is the essence of 
all legitimate ‘ National Education’ in the 
eye of Him who is Lord of nations, read 


it in the promise in which, commissioning 
her to be Instructress of the People, 
Christ, ere He passed to Heaven, breathed 
into her frame the breath of imperishable 
life; *Go ye and reach ALL NA.- 
TIONS. ... and lo, I am witn you 
ALWAY, even unto the end of the world!’ ” 


The argument of Professor Butler, 
as our readers may perceive, proceeds 
upon one important assumption—into 
the proof of which he could hardly 
have entered in a pulpit address—the 
assumption that the Church of Ireland, 
as by law established, is, in truth, THE 
Church of this island. Another body, 
however, claims the title. The Ro- 
manists would fully concur in his 
strongest representation of the rights 
and privileges of the Church, assuming 
to themselves the application. ‘ We 
are the ancient Church of Ireland,” 
say they ;—‘* You are the mushroom 
growth of heretical oppression and 
and Saxon violence.” As the subject 
is one of paramount importance, we 
must entreat our readers to bear with 
us while we proceed a little out of 
our path to support the truth of our 
author’s suppressed premises, and to 
crush the pretensions of these insolent 
schismatics. 

Few passages of history have been 
more studiously, more shamefully, and, 
we regret to add, more successfully 
misrepresented than the introduction, 
and early progress, of the Reformation 
in Ireland. The common-places of 
declamation have been exhausted in 
depicting the sufferings of the per- 
secuted Church, and the outrages of 
the Virgin Queen. For upwards of 
two centuries the leaders of the Romish 
party have continued, with untiring 
mendacity, and too often without con- 
tradiction, to reiterate the slanderous 
charges, that the reformed religion 
was intruded upon Ireland solely by 
the power of the secular arm—that 
the united voice of the Church re- 
claimed against the innovations—that 
her adherence to the faith was attested 
by the deprivation of her bishops, the 
expulsion of her clergy, and the sub- 
stitution, in their room, of strangers, 
and of foreigners. The youth of our 
country have been taught to glow with 
a generous indignation at the barbarous 
sentence which ejected those venerable 
prelates who could trace their episcopal 
descent from the first promulgators of 
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Christianity in this island ; to regard, 
with a tender sympathy, the present 
Romish hierarchy, as the inheritors of 
the same injured fortunes, the same 
illustrious lineage ; and to view the 
established ecclesiastics, with mingled 
scorn and hatred, as a race of schis- 
matical intruders, dating their origin 
from the tyranny of Elizabeth, and 
substituted for the legitimate pastors 
by secular and Saxon oppression. So 
industriously, and so confidently, have 
these misrepresentations been dissemi- 
nated, and so enforced by every artifice 
that could engage the popular atten- 
tion, that even Protestants have learned 
to sigh at the stern necessity which 
exiled from their venerable seats the 
successors of St. Patrick and St. Jar- 
lath ; and planted the Reformation 
upon the ruins of the ancient Irish 
Church. Even of our own readers, 
some may, we think it possible, feel 
surprised at the following statements, 
every one of which is, nevertheless, 
substantiated by the plainest evidence 
of history:—That these complaints 
are lying figments, without one shadow 
of foundation, and first invented by 
Jesuit malevolence ;—that the eccle- 
siastical changes introduced under the 
reign of Elizabeth, were sanctioned 
by the prelates of the Irish Church, 
and adopted by the great body of 
its clergy ;—that NO DEPRIVATION OF 
BisHops took place, except in the case 
of two, who had illegally possessed 
themselves of their sees ;—that the 
episcopate has descended, in an un- 
broken series, from the first age of 
the Irish Church, to the existing 
hierarchy of the establishment ;—that 
the RoMisH PRELATES ARE NOT THE 
SUCCESSORS OF THE ANCIENT IRISH 
Cuurcn, but of “intrusive mission- 
aries,’ who, some time subsequent to 
the Reformation, and in direct viola- 
tion of the laws of the Catholic Church, 
were nominated to sees already filled 
by the legitimate occupants ; who de- 
rived their orders from foreign bishops ; 
who first appeared, as the emissaries 
of the papacy, and of the Spanish king, 
to disturb the ewisting arrangements of 
the Irish Church by the setting up of 
a schism, and reared their rival altars 
by treason, treachery, and blood. 

Our straitened limits prevent such 
an adduction of documentary evidence 
as we should desire to lay before our 
readers fully to elucidate these state- 





ments ; it must suffice’ very briefly to 
glance at one or two of the leading 
points. 

In the first place, then, the eccle- 
siastical reforms introduced under 
Queen Elizabeth were not forced 
upon the Church of Ireland by vio- 
lence, but were sanctioned and ap- 
proved by her constituted authorities. 
On this head we must content our- 
selves with the following succinct 
statement from the pen of Mr. Pal- 
mer :— 


“The ecclesiastical regulations made 
at this time. consisted in the rejection of 
the papal jurisdiction, the acknowledgment 
of the regal power in ecclesiastical affairs, 
and the adoption of the English, instead 
of the Roman ritual. The Earl of Sussex 
was sent by the Queen in 1560 to pro- 
mote the adoption of these measures in 
the Irish parliament, and also to convene 
a general assembly of the clergy, and to 
secure their sanction. In the parliament 
which met, and enacted these regulations, 
nineteen prelates were present, of whom 
only two were opposed to their adoption. 
At this time we know that not more than 
twenty-six bishops were (could have been) 
living in the Irish Church, probably not 
so many. Thus a great majority of the 
whole synod of Irish bishops assented to 
the measures of parliament, and the as- 
sembly of the clergy offered no opposition. 
So that it is evident that the reformation 
of the Church of Ireland was not effected 
by secular authority in contradistinction 
to that of the Church itself.” —£ssay on 
the Church, vol. i. p. 551. 


Next, for the cruel expulsion of the 
Irish prelates at the time of the refor- 
mation. We shall subjoin a few sen- 
tences from Bishop Mant’s valuable 
work on the History of the Church of 
Treland. 


«“ The enactments concerning the church 
in Queen Elizabeth’s first parliament, had 
no unpleasant effects upon its governors, 
save that by the act of supremacy, or 
rather by their own obnoxious conduct in 
defiance of it, two bishops were deprived 
of their see, Leverous, bishop of Kil- 
dare, who refused to take the oath of 
supremacy, and Walsh, bishop of Meath, 
who not only refused to take the oath, 
but preached also against the Queen’s 
supremacy, and against the book of com- 
mon prayer. ‘These are the only two 
Irish prelates who. appear to have been 


deprived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
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Had any others been deprived, the fact 
must have been known and recorded by 
the ecclesiastical historians of the time. 
The simple fact may be thus stated, with- 
out fear of reasonable contradiction ; that 
whilst many of the temporal lords retained 
their attachment to the religious scruples 
in which they had been educated, and 
transmitted the same to their descendants, 
all, with only two exceptions of the spiri- 
tual peers, who had formerly been friends 
of the papacy, either saw cause to approve 
of the recent alterations, or perceiving no 
disposition in the government to treat 
them with rigor, contentedly acquiesced 
in the existing order of things.” — History 
of the Church of Ireland, pp. 275—278. 


Thus the persecutions of the Irish 
Church, 


“ Fine by degrees, and beautifully less," 


are at length reduced to the ejection of 
two prelates, for a treasonable invasion 
of the laws of the realm. But the 
bishop has suppressed part of the 
piteous story of this noble pair of epis- 
copal martyrs. He has omitted to in- 
form us that they had been intruded 
into their sees by illegal violence ; that 
by an enormous act of arbitrary ty- 
ranny, their predecessors, Lancaster, 
bishop of Kildare, and Staples, bishop 
of Meath, had been deprived by Queen 
Mary, in 1554, in consequence of the 
friendship which, in Edward’s reign, 
they had evinced towards the reformed 
doctrines; and, that had our worthies 
been never so submissive, instead of 
being open rebels, yet nevertheless, any 
just or equitable arrangement of eccle- 
siastical affairs must, as a matter of 
course, have displaced them from their 
plundered honours. 


From the fact that the Irish bishops 
were not deprived at the time of the 
reformation, it follows, by easy infe- 
rence, that the existing hierarchy of the 
establishment are the successors of the 
ancient Irish Church. Romanists will 
not pretend that any interruption of the 
succession has taken place since the 
reformation ; we have shown that their 
assertion of such an interruption having 
taken place at the time of the reforma- 
tion is an idle tale ; and, we presume, 
they will not feel very anxious to prove 
that the chain was broken antecedent 
to that period. 

Our readers will now be anxious to 
learn something of the real spiritual 


ancestry of the Romish - hierarchy ip 
Ireland; and of the means adopted by 
them for the propagation of their faith, 
We can only indulge them with a peep 
at one or two of those reverend re. 
vivors of the Roman Schism; sufficient, 
however, to enable them to judge, whe- 
ther the existing titulars have degene. 
rated from, or improved on, their high 
original; or whether they are, in 
truth, faithful transmitters of the same 
apostolic lineaments. For farther in. 
formation, in an accessible shape, we 
should recommend reference to the 
works of Bishop Mant, and Mr. Pal- 
mer, from which we select “a few 
facts,” as specimens of a similar multi- 
tude. 

The first titular primate of Ireland 
was the celebrated Richard Creagh, 
who has been styled, “ preclarus fidei 
Catholic pugil ; et primarius ejusdem, 
vel propagator, vel restaurator, in suo 
natali solo.” A native of Limerick, 
he received his education at Louvaine, 
and returned to his birth-place eager 
for the overthrow of Queen Elizabeth’s 
heretical government. Having proved 
his zeal by several attempts at insur- 
rection, he was nominated by the pope 
to the see of Armagh, already occupied 
by Loftus; and succeeded, by the 
most nefarious frauds, in establishing 
a schism in opposition to the legitimate 
primate. Upon the death of Creagh, 
about the year 1590, Edward Maga- 
brahan, or Magauran, was nominated 
in his room. The new archbishop 
arrived from Spain, where he had been 
residing, with a commission to make 
war upon the Queen, and with ample 
promises of aid from the Spanish mo- 
narch. But this “too daring” primate 
fell a sacrifice to his military ardor; 
for having broken into an immature 
rebellion, he perished in an engage- 
ment with the Queen's troops ! 

Some years after, O’Donel, desi- 
rous to fortify his rebellion by foreign 
aid, employed, as his emissary to the 
Spanish court, O’Hely, the Titular 
Archbishop of Tuam, to claim fulfil- 
ment of the promises made, as we have 
seen, to the Irish insurgents, through 
Magauran,the deceased primate. When 
O’Donel had at length raised his stan- 
dard, he found by his side O’Gallaher, 
the Romish Bishop of Derry; and 
was soon reinforced by Oviedo, the 
first Titular Archbishop of Dublin, 
who brought from the pontiff a supply 
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of money, and a plenary remission of 
sins to all such as took up arms against 
the Queen. 

In the year 1567, one Maurice Gib- 
bon was nominated by the pope to the 
Archiepiscopal See of Cashel. Hav- 
ing proceeded thither, he demanded 
from the legitimate archbishop the 
instant surrender of his see ; upon the 
refusal of which modest request, he 
assaulted, and maimed him, with a 
skeine or Irish dagger ! 

So much for the Romish archiepis- 
copates in this country. Of their first 
suffragans, we can take only a single 
specimen. 

« Ex uno, 
Disce omnes.” 

We are informed by the Popish 
historian, O'Sullivan, that, in the year 
1575, Geraldine of Desmond, plotting 
an insurrection upon a grand scale, was 
desirous to concert his measures with 
Pope Gregory, and proceeded to Rome 
for that purpose. He found there 
Cornelius O’ Melrian, an Irish Francis- 
can, who had been recently appointed 
Bishop of Killaloe, and who at once 
became a principal in the counsels of 
Desmond. To their united solicita- 
tions for assistance, his holiness readily 
consented ; and granted to the banditti 
then desolating Italy, a free pardon, 
on condition of their undertaking an 
expedition to Ireland. At the head 
of these missionaries the Bishop of 
Killaloe landed in Ireland ; distributed 
arms and indulgences among the rebels 
who flocked to his standard; and in- 
scribed upon his banners the device of 
the keys, “‘ because he fought for him 


who had the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

We cannot now bestow even a pass- 
ing glance at the many interesting 
collateral discussions contained in the 
professor’s sermons; some of which 
are calculated to awaken deep and 
serious reflexion. But we cannot dis- 
miss them without expressing our ear- 
nest hope that such principles, and such 
a spirit may, more and more widely 
pervade our national mind. Circum- 
stances seem to be every day more 
forcing the Church to stand upon her 
own inherent and imperishable rights ; 
—the desertion of the state ;—the vio- 
lation of her privileges by the suppres- 
sion of her bishoprics, and the confis- 
cation of her property; and, perhaps 
as much as any, the late treacherous 
separation of the Presbyterian interest 
from the Anti-Romanist cause in Ire- 
land. In such times nothing will stand 
the shock but principle; clear, defi- 
nite, decided, Church principle. The 
Church is left alone to maintain the 
cause of Protestant and of Christian 
education in Ireland; nor will she 
betray, or shrink from the glorious 
trust. An inextinguishable strength— 
an ardor—a devotion—is rising within 
her bosom, which will triumph over the 
ten thousand perils which are set round 
about her. But if she would sway the 
nation’s mind, she must not wilfully 
stint or curtail her own powers; she 
must appear before us in the symmetry 
of her own majestic proportions, and 
then she will feel neither shame nor 
fear to meet her enemies in the gate. 


LAW AND LAWYERS*—SECOND ARTICLE. 


In the hagiology of the middle ages 
Saint Nicholas was the patron of scho- 
lars and thieves—the tailors had their 
saints—and the cobblers. The printers 
were men of a later generation, but 
they were a bad set; and every one 
knows the fate of Dr. Faustus, who 
had too many dealings with them, and 
with the devil. He was lost for want 
of a patron saint. Who now rules 
over the destiny of the gentlemen who 
profess the mysteries of the black art, 
we may hereafter reveal, when we come 
to deal with Books and Booksellers. Our 
—— business is with “Law and 
awyers.” 


«¢ When I lived in Rome,” says Carr in 
his Remarks, “going with a Roman to 
see some antiquities, he shewed me a 
chapel dedicated to one St, Evona, a 
lawyer, of Britannie, who, he said, came 
to Rome, to entreat the pope to give the 
lawyers of Britannie a patron, to which 
the pope replied that he knew of no saint 
but was disposed of to other professions ; 
at which St. Evona was very sad, and 
earnestly begged the pope to think of one 
for them ; at last the pope proposed to 
St. Evona that he should go round the 
church of St. John de Latera, blind-fold, 
and, after he had said so many Ave 
Marias, that the first saint he laid hold of 
should be his patron, which the good 


* Law and Lawyers, or Sketches of Legal History and Biography, 2 Vols. Lon- 
don, 1840. 
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lawyer willingly undertook, and at the 
end of his Ave Marias, he stopt at St. 
Michael's altar, where he laid hold of the 
devil under St. Michael's feet, and cried 
out ‘this is our saint, let him be our 
patron ;’ so being unblind-folded and see- 
ing what a patron he had chosen, he went 
to his lodgings so dejected that, in a few 
years after, he died, and coming to hea- 
ven’s gate, knocked hard; whereupon St. 
Peter asked ‘ who it was that knocked so 
boldly,’ he replied, ‘that he was St, 
Evona, the advocate.’ ‘ Away, away,’ 
said St. Peter, ‘ there is no room for you 
lawyers.’ ‘O but,’ said Evona, ‘I am 
that honest lawyer who never took fees 
on both sides, or pleaded in a bad cause, 
nor did I never set my neighbours toge- 
ther by the ears, or lived by the sins of 
the people.’ * Well, then,’ said St. Peter, 
‘come in,’ This news coming to Rome, 
a witty poet wrote on St. Evona’s tomb: 
«St. Evona, un Breton, advocat, non 
ladro.’* 
* God works wonders now and then, 
Here lyes a lawyer, an honest man,’ 

was Ben Jonson’s epitaph on Ran- 
dall, and the feeling of surprise at any 
honesty in a lawyer which it expresses, 
is one in which, we believe there was, 
and perhaps is, pretty general sympa- 
thy. We do not think, that in any 
branch of the legal profession, there is 
less integrity than among other bodies 
of men of the same rank in life ; and it 
is curious enough, that we believe this 
feeling against the profession, which is 
expressed in a hundred proverbial forms 
of speech, is derived not from any 

eculiar dishonesty attributable to the 
ower class of practitioners, but arises 
from the obligation which the barrister, 
who is retained in any cause, civil or 
criminal, is understood to contract with 
his client, to do all that is possible for 
his defence. The unrighteousness of the 
cause is transferred, by an easy process 
of the imagination, to the counsel ; and 
the fact that a barrister cannot refuse a 
retainer from the party who first seeks 
his services, makes him appear in the 
public eye as a man indifferent to right 
or wrong. 


« When a barrister,” says a writer of 
no great power, who sees but one side of 
the question. When a barrister arrives 
at an assize town on his circuit, and 
tacitly publishes that, abating a few, and 
only a few cases, he is willing to take the 


brief of any client; that he is ready t¢ 
employ his abilities, his ingenuity, to prove 
that any given cause is good, or that it ig 
bad; and when having gone before a jury, 
he urges the side on which he happens to 
be employed, with all the earnestness of 
seeming integrity and truth, and devotes 
the faculties God has given him, in pro. 
motion of its success, When we see all 
this, and remember that it was the toss of 
adie whether he should have done ex. 
actly the contrary, I think that no expres. 
sion characterises the procedure but that 
of moral and intellectual prostitution.” 


We do not feel surprise at the popu- 
lar prejudice which such a view of the 
conduct of the bar suggests, and while 
we are quite satisfied that society is 
greatly benefitted by the advocate’s 
undertaking the statement of every 
cause that may be offered him; yet 
we are not quite sure, that in the same 
way in which the clerical profession is, 
in some respects, unfavourable to the 
personal piety of the clergyman, there 
may not be something in all this, unfa- 
vourable to the lawyer’s own moral be- 
ing—something, which may render 
greater watchfulness, and perhaps coun- 
teracting studies, desirable for him. At 
no time does it appear to have been 
the notion of the English law, that the 
advocate should pledge himself to the 
court that he thought his client’s cause 
just, though such an engagement was 
exacted in the courts of civil law. In 
Scotland, a statute of James I. (of Scot- 
land) orders the advocate to take the 
following oath :— 

“ Iilud juretur, quod lis sibi ‘usta videtur, 

Et si queretur, veram non inficietur ; 
Nil promittetur, nec falsa probatio detur, 
Ut lis tardetur dilatio nulla petetur.” 

In Holland, an advocate may be 
even at present, condemned in the 
costs of the suit, if he defends a case, 
which the court regards as unjust: But 
though this be the law, it is never en- 
forced. Of the English system, it is 
justly observed by the author of the 
volumes which we review, that “the 
defence of the system is to be found in 
the fact that it works well ; that it pro- 
duces the ends for which advocates and 
tribunals exist ; that it produces these 
ends with more certainty and expedi- 
tion than they could in any other way 
be attained.” The same allowances, 
and the same deductions, are in fact 


* Our readers may be amused by comparing this authentic narrative with the 
account of the matter, given by the “ Connaught Ranger,” in the January number of 
the Dublin University Magazine of this year. How is it that he makes St, Evona, 
the lawyer who never took fees, an Englishman? 
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made by the hearers, as if the party 
himself was heard, instead of the advo- 
eate—and the advantage society gains 
is, that the case comes before the tri- 
bunal, which is to decide, disembar- 
rassed of the superfluous matter with 
which the ignorance and the passions of 
the parties interested in the result of 
the decision would involve any, even 
the most trifling question. The effect is 
in general the interruption of litigation 
in an early stage, and of much wrong- 
headed pertinacity and altercation, even 
in those cases which run the gauntlet of 
litigation. The facts which the advo- 
cate states, are those which the client 
would state, were he able to form a just 
opinion of their bearing on the ultimate 
decision, It may be said, that there is 
in this the disadvantage of the suppres- 
sion of much of the real facts of every 
case ; but little is to be apprehended 
from this, when it is remembered, that 
the parties cognizant of the entire fact, 
or their confidential attornies are watch- 
ing every statement, and that the bar- 
rister who states the case, is understood 
to be stating nothing from his own 
authority. His statements, if unsus- 
tained by evidence, have no undue 
effect,—they are disregarded and for- 
gotten by the tribunal that is to decide 
between the litigants. Would the same 
be the effect, if the habits of the coun- 
try encouraged persons who themselves, 
must know the truth or falsehood of 
unproved allegations, to state for them- 
selves, their view of disputed facts ? 
The weight of personal character could 
not but have an undue influence ; and 
the plausible scoundrel, who could 
wear the mask of honesty and simpli- 
city, while it served his purpose, would 
often have the advantage over the poor 
devil, who, for the first time, came into 
public, with all the embarrassments, 
which arise to distract a man, unaccus- 
tomed to the sound of his own voice. 
We think the advantage to society from 
the institution of a class of men, set apart 
for the study of the laws, and whose 
bounden duty it is to secure to all who 
may consult them, every advantage 
which the laws can give, is one of which 
no reasonable doubt can be enter- 
tained. 


“ Sir,” said Johnson to Sir William 
Forbes, “a lawyer has no business with 
the justice or the injustice of the cause 
which he undertakes, unless his client asks 
his opinion, and then he is bound to give 
it honestly. The justice, or injustice of 
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the cause, is to be decided by the judge. 
Consider too, what. is the purpose of 
courts of justice—it is, that every man 
may have his cause fairly tried by men 
appointed to try causes. A lawyer is not 
to tell what he knows to be a lie—he is 
not to produce what he knows to be a 
false deed—but he is not to usurp the 
province of the judge and the jury, and 
determine what shall be the effect of evi- 
dence, what shall be the result of legal 
argument. If, by a superiority of atten- 
tion, of knowledge, of skill, and a better 
method of communication, a lawyer has 
the advantage of his adversary, it is an 
advantage to which he is entitled, there 
must be always some advantage on one 
side or the other; and it is better the 
advantage should be by talents than by 
chance.” 


It is not improbable that there has 
been some mistake in the record of this 
conversation, as the policy of instituting 
an order of advocates is undoubted! 
that of equalizing, as much as is possi- 
ble, the intellectual power of the plain- 
tiff and defendant, inasmuch, as the 
security of life, or freedom, or property, 
ought not to depend on the knowledge 
or intellectual power of the litigant. 
These advantages, society does what it 
cau to prevent having any weight. 
There is recorded by Boswell, a con- 
versation, in which Johnson’s opinion is 
yet more strongly expressed, than that 
which we have given. 


“I asked him,” says Boswell; “ whe- 
ther as a moralist, he did not think, that 
the practice of the law, in some degree, 
hurt the nice feelings of honesty. 


Johnson.—“ Why, no, sir; if you act 
properly, you are not to deceive your 
clients with false representations of your 
opinion; and you are not to tell lies to a 
judge.” 

Boswell.—“ But what do you think of 
supporting a cause which you know to be 
bad ?” 

Johnson. —“ Sir, you do not know it 
to be bad, till the judge determines it. I 
have said you are to state facts fairly; so 
that your thinking, or what you call 
knowing a cause to be bad, must be from 
reasoning, must be from your supposing 
your arguments to be weak and incohe- 
sive. But, sir, that is not enough. An 
argument, which does not convince your. 
self, may convince the judge to whom you 
urge it ; and if it does convince him, why, 
then, sir, you are wrong, and he is right. 
It is his business to judge ; and you are 
not to be confident in your own opinion, 
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that a cause is bad, but to say all you can 
for your client, and then hear the judge's 
opinion.” 

Boswell.—* But, sir, does not affecting 
a warmth when you have no warmth, and 
appearing to be clearly of one opinion, 
when you are in reality of another opi- 
nion ; does not such dissimulation impair 
one’s honesty? Is there not some danger 
that a lawyer may put on the same mask 
im common life, in the intercourse with 
his frends?” 

Johnson.—« Why, no, sir. Every bod 
knows you are paid for affecting warmt 
for your client; and it is rn, Boy pro- 
perly, no dissimulation ; the moment you 
come from the bar you resume your usual 
behaviour. Sir, a man will no more carry 
the artifice of the bar into the common 
intercourse of society, than a man who is 
. paid for tumbling upon his hands will con- 
tinue to tumble upon his hands, when he 
should walk upon his feet.” 


The question which was agitated 
between Boswell and Jobnson has been 
handed down ever since, and the author 
of “ Law and Lawyers,” cites many au- 
thorities, in his rambling way, on both 
sides of the question. The prejudice, in 
whatever cause it may have originated, 
still affects the popular estimate of the 
attorney. They are dreaded like fairies 
or witches ; and often in their absence, 
called through some superstitious feel- 
ing or other, “ honest men,” “ good peo- 
ple"—as the fairies of old, and the 
fairies of Dr. Lardner’s era, were called 
by some milder name, than properly 
expressed their nature. An attorney's 
executor was complaining to Foote of 
the expenses of the funeral. “ Why, 
do you bury attornies here?” gravely 
enquired Foote. “ Yes, to be sure, 
how else?” “Oh! we never do that 
in London.” “No! how do you ma- 
nage there?” “ Why, when the patient 
happens to die, we lay him out in a 
room, overnight, by himself, lock the 
door, throw open the sash, and in the 
morning he is entirely off.” “ Indeed ; 
and pray, what becomes of him.” “ Why, 
that we cannot exactly tell, not being 
pv pene with supernatural causes. 
All that we know of the matter is, that 
there is a strong smell of brimstone in 
the room the next morning.” 


« Sir William Garrow had a peculiar 
dislike to attornies—He hated them to a 
degree that made him behave to them 
with positive ferocity. Sir Vicary Gibbs 
concurred in this aversion. 


Indeed, ; 
* Vinegar’ is said, to have punished one 5 


of the tribe by boxing his ears in open 
court. This was of course when he wag 
at the bar, The little mean dirty tricky 
of which some of the class have been 
guilty, entitle such persons to be despised 
and shunned. Mr, Chitty relates an 
anecdote of a young attorney who had 
been carrying on a correspondence with a 
young lady, in which he had always, ashe 
thought, expressed himself with the great. 
est caution, Finding, however, that he 
did not perform what he had led the lady 
to believe that he would, she brought an 
action for breach of promise of marriage 
against him, When his letters were pro. 
duced on the trial, it appeared that he had 
always concluded—‘ this without prejudice, 
from your's faithfully, C.D.’ The judge 
facetiously left it to the jury to determing 
whether these concluding words, being 
from an attorney, did not mean that he 
did not intend any prejudice to the lady, 
and the jury found accordingly.” 


There is a chapter in this book call. 
ed “ Literary Lawyers,” from which we 
borrow a few sentences. 


«“ The connection between poetry and 
law is very ancient. The old British laws 
were written in verse—in the Cymric 
triads we have preserved the jurisprudence 
of the Welsh people, and the wisdom of 
the Frisian legislation is handed down to 
us in the same form. Amongst ‘ Les 
Usages de Kent,’ those privileges which 
the Conqueror conceded to the prowess 
and independent spirit of the Kentish 
people, we find the following distich— 


* The fader to the boughe, 
And the son to the ploughe ;’ 


by which we are to understand that the 
commission of an act of felony, punishable 
with death, did not involve the forfeiture 
of the criminal’s land and the consequent 
injury of the heir. 
* Nighon sithe yeld, 

And nighon sithe geld, 

And vif pund for the were, 

Ere he became healdere.’ 


This was the law by which a tenant, whose 
Jand had been seized through his having 
neither paid the rent, nor performed the 
services in consideration of which he held 
it, was enabled to recover possession by 
paying five pounds as a were or amercia- 
ment. ‘The Forest verse,’ says Sir 
Francis Palgrave— 


* Dog draw, 
Stable stand, 
Back berend, 
And bloody band=’ 
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‘justified the verdurer in his summary 
execution of the offender. And in King 
Athelstane’s grant to the good men of 
Beverley, and inscribed beneath his effigy 
in the minster— 


‘ Alls free, 
Mak I the 
As heart may think, 
Or eigh may see,’ 


we have, perhaps, the ancient form of 
enfranchisement, or manumission,’ 

“Coming down to a comparatively 
modern period, Sir Edward Coke’s re- 
ports have been, by some laborious poet- 
aster, paraphrased in verse. This has 
been rather ingeniously done, as each case 
is comprised in a single distich, the initial 
word being the name of the case. Thus 
+ Flower’s case’ is thus termed— 


*Frower. On indictment, alse evidence, 
Is ever within the statute an offence.’ 


Sharp’s case— 


‘Snare. A demise for life is but at will, 
If liv’ry or words equivalent want still.’ 


Again— 


‘Rosse, Lease for life to one and assignee, 
And of two more, good lease for life of three.’ 


« As late as Burrowes’ Reports, do we 
find Jegal ‘truths severe,’ drest in the 
‘fairy’ garb of verse. The case is that 
of the parish of Shadwell, versus the 
parish of St. John’s, Wapping— 


* A woman having asettlement 
Married a man with none; 
The question was—he being dead, 
If that she had was gone. 


* Quoth Sir John Pratt, her settlement 
Suspended did remain, 
Living the husband—but him dead, 
It doth revive again.’ 


CHORUS OF PUISNE JUDGES. 


* Living the husband--but him dead, 
It doth revive again.’ " 


Of our permanent literature, there has 
not been as much as we could expect, 
the production of Lawyers. We have, 
to be sure, chancellors and chief jus- 
tices, honorary members of the poor 
fraternity of authors. But Dryden's 
“Absalom and Achitophel” has sur- 
vived the satirical reply to it whieh was 
ascribed to Lord Chancellor Somers. 


“ How many an Ovid was in Murray lost,” 


we have no means of determining ; and 
had Cowper’s health permitted him to 
pursue the same active course of life 
with his fellow-apprentice, Thurlow, 
both time and inclination would have 
been wanting for the noble translation, 
which has made Homer our own ; and 
for his original poems, which have per- 
haps given greater delight to a greater 
number of persons than any other vo- 
lumes inthe language. Duringthe active 
years of a lawyer's profession, there is 
not time for literature ; and supposing 
him to be able to retire from the pro- 
fession in unbroken health, it rarel 
occurs that new habits can be formed. 
Charles Butler’s works are praised. His 
notes on Coke Littleton, we think de- 
servedly ; for nothing can be clearer 
than his language, and the difficulties 
of abstruse disquisition are certainly 
lessened by his admirable style. But 
his other works, hislives of Erasmus and 
Fenelon, and histories of English Ca- 
tholics, and Creeds, and Controversies, 
are more easily praised than read. 
Lumber of the kind ought to be relent- 
lessly thrown out of the library ; this 
is, however, our own opinion, and not 
that of our author. 


* He was,” says the gentleman before 
us, “an able controversialist and biblical 
scholar ; well read in continental literature, 
and by no means ignorant of that of his 
own country. The diversity of his own 
learning may be guessed from the circum- 
stance that the works which he left un- 
finished were, ‘a Life of Christ ; or Para- 
phrastical Harmony of the Gospels ;’ and 
‘a History of the Binomial Theorem.’ 
He was, in short, rather greatly than 
deeply learned. He was an able mathe- 
matician. Some of his happiest hours, he 
declared, were those which he devoted to 
mathematical studies. In his habits he 
was temperate. He was of a candid and 
amiable temper, and managed to conciliate 
the regard and affection of all with whom 
he came in contact. He devoted all his 
leisure time to study and composition, 
regularly rising at four in the morning. 
He was fond of music; often amusing 
himself with playing on the pianoforte, 
and occasionally would sing, if entreated 
by any friends present. His memory 
was most extraordinary: and he once ex- 
cited the astonishment of his friends in 
this way in a strange manner, He was, 
in early life, employed by Lord Sand- 
wich, (then first Lord of the Admiralty,) 
to compose a speech for him, in defence 
of Press Warrants, which: his lordship 
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delivered in the house. Butler was pre- 
sent, and, after he left the house, joined a 
party, where he was asked how Lord 
Sandwich had spoken. He replied, that 
he had listened so attentively, that he 
thought he could repeat his whole speech, 
which he forthwith did, to the surprise of 
all his hearers. 


« Amongst his pupils, may be mentioned 
Lord Denman, Mr. Brodie, M.D uval, 
and Mr. Preston. At the instance of 
the former, a silk gown was given him in 
1832. This is an honor rarely conferred 
on conveyancers. He died in the same 


year at the age of eighty-two.” 


Some mention of Sir William Jones 
follows, and then we have more modern 
worthies :— 


“Lord Eldon is said to have perpe- 
trated some half dozen poetical nuga— 
one of which was a new version of ¢ Chevy 
Chase,’ in the form of a chancery bill. 
We understand that this last specimen of 
‘ingenious trifling’ is yet extant. Lord 
Tenterden was renowned for his Latin 
versification. 


“ Sir Edward Sugden is not aname that 
our readers would probably have expected 
to see here. But we have been told, on 
competent authority, that this eminent 
lawyer is the author of a humorous parody 
on the well-known air, ‘ Wake, Dearest, 
Wake.’ This parody is supposed to be 
a dialogue between a sheriff's officer and 
the unhappy object of his pursuit. The 
officer finding the door closed against him, 
advises the debtor, as a friend, to come 
out and surrender himself, for 


** If you don’t, I shall nab you to-morrow.’ 


DEBTOR, 
*1 don’t care, I don’t care, I don’t care.’ 


“ Lord Lyndhurst, too, has wooed the 
muse. The following anecdote may be 
relied on as authentic :— While he was at 
a schoo] kept by a Mr, Franks, a circum- 
stance occurred which will serve to show 
how early the ardent temperament and 
ready talent, which has distinguished his 
public career, developed itself in this re- 
markable man. At Clapham, there was 
a young ladies’ school which was attended 
by the same dancing-master as that em- 
ployed by Mr. Franks; and, previous to 
his annual ball, the two schools used fre- 
quently to meet together for the purpose 
of practising. At one of these agreeable 
reunions, young Copley, then not more 
than fourteen years of age, was smitten 
with the charms of a beautiful girl, and, 
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at their next meeting, slipt into her hand 
a letter containing a locket with his hair, 
and a copy of verses, of which the follow. 
ing isa transcript, They were entitled 


* VERSES ADDRESSED BY J. COPLEY TO TRE MOST 
AMIABLE 


— 


‘Thy fatal shafts unerring move, 
I bow before thine altar, love, 
I feel thy soft, resistless flame, 
Glide swift through all my vital frame; 
For while I gaze, my bosom glows, 
My blood in tides impetuous flows, 
Hope, fear, and joy, alternate roll, 
And floods of transport whelm my soul ; 
My fault’ring tongue attempts in vain, 
In soothing murmurs to complain ; 
My tongue some secret magic ties, 
My murmurs sink in broken sighs ; 
Condemned to muse eternal care 
And ever drop the silent tear ; 
Unheard I mourn, unheard I sigh, 
Unfriended live, unpity’d die. 


‘I beg you will do me the honor to accept of 
the trifle that accompanies it, and you will oblige 
* Your affectionate admirer, 
‘J. S. Copiey, jun. 
*P.S.—Pray excuse the writing.’ 


“It is only necessary to add that the 
lady to whom these verses were addressed 
still survives, and retains in her possession 
both the letter and its contents, 

“« Lord Denman possesses poetical talents 
of no mean order, as the following transla- 
tion from the Greek Anthology, published 
in Mr. Bland’s collection, will show :— 


‘In myrtle my sword will I wreathe, 
Like our patriots, the noble and brave, 
Who devoted the tyrant to death, 
And to Athens equality gave! 


* Loved Harmodius, thou never shall die! 
The poets exultingly tell, 
That thine is the fulness of joy, 
Where Achilles and Diomed dwell. 


*In myrtle my sword will I wreathe, 
Like our patriots, the noble and brave, 
Who devoted Hipparchus to death, 
And buried his pride in the grave. 


* At the altar the tyrant they seized, 
While Minerva he vainly implored, 
And the goddess of wisdom was pleased, 
With the victim of liberty’s sword. 


* May your bliss be immortal on high, 
Among men as your glory shall be, 
Ye doom’d the usurper to die, 
And bade our dear country be free.’ 


“«In my profession,’ Sir W. Jones 
writes to Dr. Parr, ‘the reputation of 
a scholar is a dead weight on a person,’ 
Literary reputation is, certainly, not the 
best means for obtaining a practice. A 
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tical lawyer has described one more 
available :— 


‘THE MODERN WAY TO GET ON AT THE BAR. 


*My Commons all eat, and my terms all past, 
To the bar I’m now call’d, my dear father, at 
last ; 
To its profits I look, to its honours aspire, 
The tirst of our name ever titled esquire, 
That I’m proud of the title, }’mn free to con. 
fess, 
No longer plain gentleman now of the press ; 
By a penny-a-line I was scurvily paid, 
I was starving—but think now my fortune is 
made! 
I’ve struck out such a line as you'll say is by 
far 
The best of all ways fo get on at the bar. 
Some try to get on as great black-letter readers, 
Butall now aspire to be thought special pl.aders. 
The title all claim, it belongs but to few, 
Tho’ first asked, when you're called, “ Pray 
whose pupil were you ?”* 
I said 1 was Tidd’s, though you know that the 
fact is, 
He taught me, "tis true, by twice reading his 
practice. 
Some to book-making take, but that’s starving 
employment 
I never could read, or in books find enjoy- 
ment. 
I laugh at translators, call editors ganders, 
Who were paid, as was Williams, for editing 
Saunders ; 
Be praised, but left briefiess, at last find, how 
hard! 
Poor Probity’s meed is their only reward. 
What were Vaillant’s great gains by 's transla. 
tion of Dyer ? 
He was made city pleader, but never got 
higher ; 
Had that place been a gift, some reward I'd 
have thought it, 
But now with his own proper money he 
bought it. 
But the way to get on I’ve struck out is much 
shorter, 
I never draw pleadings, I read no reporter— 
Those courses don't suit me—the way which I 
choose 
To get on, is by paragraph puffs in the News. 
For example, when call’d, there appeared in 
the Star, 
Mr. Lignum, last Wednesday, was call’d to the 
bar. 
And it then lets the world obligingly know, 
The home circuit, we hear, Mr, L. means 
to go. 
In the front of the paper, this holds a first 


lace ; 

And my name in large print stares you full in 
the face. 

Then soon after, we hear, and we hope it is 
true, 

Mr. Lignum, at Clerkenwell, made his debut ; 

At the Old Bailey, the public, as well as his 
friends, 

With pleasure, will hear he in future attends ; 

And the night of his call five retainers were 
sent, 


Vou. XV. 


In five parish appeals, for the sessions in Kent. 

This, half.news and half-puff, | take care sha’nt 
be lost, 

But appear in the Chronicle, Herald, and Post ; 

And in all other papers, all which you may 
guess, 

I owe to my gentlemen friends of the press, * 

Those who crowd up the courts every day, 
taking notes, 


With greasy black heads, and more greasy 
black coats. 


These are all dear friends, and they gave me 
the hint, 


Of th’ advantage I'd find from appearing in 
print. 

Your name seen so often, folks naturally say, 

_ “ Why Lignum’s the most rising man of the 

day. 

You'll find business bring business, and we 
shal! not fail, 

Though you move for a nonsuit, or justify 
bail ; 

That your name shall appear, and you'll seem 
to have all, 

Or, at least, half the business of Westminster 
Hall.” 

Thus you see, my dear father, it answers my 
ends 


To make all these black-headed gentry my 
friends ; 


. And think, just as I’ve hit to a tittle, 
The way to get on, and it costs me but little ; 
At chambers I now and then give them a 
lunch, 
Or, at night, a regale of hog's puddings and 
punch,’ 


We have a chapter called the Bench 
and the Woolsack. There is a good 
deal on the subject of “judicial cor- 
ruption”—a crime, which, frequent and 
disgraceful as it was in old times, must 
have had its’ origin rather in Eastern 
notions of paying for every service by 
presents, than in any consciousness of 
wrong. It has no existence in later 
days. The delinquencies of judges in 
Alfred’s golden reign seem to have 
been in strange contrast with the vir- 
tues of the rest of the nation. If we 
are to believe the poet, 


“ A single gaol, in Alfred’s golden reign, 

Could half the nation's criminals contain ; 

Fair Justice, then, without constraint, adored, 

Held high the steady scale, but sheathed the 
sword; 

No spies were paid, no special juries known ; 

Blest age!" 


If we look at the old almanack of 
the day, we find the “Mirror of 
Justices” telling us that among the 
other abuses of the common law, 


“It is abuse that justices and other 
officers, who wile people by false judg. 
2a 
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ments, be not destroyed as other mur-” 
derers, which King Alfred caused to be 
done, who ordered forty-four justices in 
one year to be hanged for their false 
judgments.” 

“He hanged Cadwine, because he 
judged Hackery to death without the 
consent of all the jurors; and whereas he 
stood upon the jury of twelve men, and 
because three would have saved him 
against the nine, Cadwine removed the 
three and put others upon the jury upon 
whom Hackery put not himself.” 


Very right, say we. 


‘He hanged Cole, because he judged 
Ive of death, when he was a madman,” 


Right again. We would have hanged 
Cole ourselves at the equity side of the 
big tree, under which in those primitive 
times, law was administered. 


“ He hanged Athulf, because he caused 
Copping to be hanged before the age of 
six-and-twenty years.” 

“He hanged Athelstane because he 
judged Herbert to death for an offence not 
mortal.” 

«« He hanged Horne, because he hanged 
Simon at days forbidden.” 

« He hanged Therborne, because he 
judged Osgot for a fact, whereof he was 
acquitted before against the same plaintiff, 
which acquittance he tendered to own 
by oath, and because he would not own 
it by record; therefore would not allow of 
the acquittal which he tendered him.” 


Alfred deserves high praise for all 
this. In Edward the First’s time, when 
the king wanted money, he in general 
accused the judges of corruption, and 
punished them with heavy fines. Sir 
Thomas Wayland, chief justice of the 
common pleas, was tried for murder, 
and fled the country. The object of 
the king was attained, for his estates, 
said to be worth seventy thousand 
pounds, were forfeited, Thorpe, the 
chief justice of the king’s bench, was 
scarcely more fortunate: he was accused 
of staying a writ for a bribe of ninety 
pounds; was convicted, and his fine 
went to swell the king’s coffers. The 
exchequer was not more lucky than the 
other court, for Adam de Stratton, the 
chief Baron, “a man,” says Lord Coke, 
“ of great possessions and riches,” was 
attainted of felony. All the judges, in 
short, were, according to their wealth, 
regarded as more or less guilty, and 
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were fined and imprisoned. Two poor 
devils escaped, and we record their 
names---“ Johannes de Mettingham, and 
Elias de Beckingham, who, to their 
eternal memory and honour, were 
found upright, and free from all bribery 
and corruption.” Poor devils, they had 
not a farthing in the world, and there- 
fore were they permitted to escape. 

In Latimer’s time, the judges were a 
bad set; but it must be always remem- 
bered, in defence of those who have the 
appointment of these officers, that they 
are selected necessarily from the bar, 
and were probably among the best men 
that learned and exemplary profession 
then afforded. 


“« Now-a-days,” says Latimer, “ the 
judges are afraid to hear a poor man 
against the riche, insomuch, that they will 
either pronounce agaynste him, or to drive 
the poor man’s mit, that he shall not be 
able to go through with it. Cambises 
was a great emperour, such another as our 
master is; he had many lord deputyes, 
lord presidents, and lieutenants under 
him. It is a great while sithe I read the 
hystorie. It chanced he had under him, 
in one of his dominions, a briber, a gift. 
taker, a gratifier of rich men; he followed 
gifts, just as he that followed the pudding, 
a fund-maker in his office, to make his son 
a great man; as the old saying is, happy 
is the child whose father goeth to the 
devile. The cry of the poor widow came 
to the emperour’s ear, and caused him to 
flay the judge quick, and layde his skinne 
in the chayre of judgement; that all 
judges that should give judgement after. 
ward, should sit in the same skinne. 
Surely it was a goodly sign, a goodly 
monument, the sign of the judge's shinne. 
I pray God, we may once see the sign of 
the judge’s skinne in England, Ye will 
say, peradventure, that this is cruelly and 
uncharitably spoken. No! no! I doe it 
charitably for a love I bear to my country.” 


We forbear to follow our author over 
the beaten ground of Henry the 
Seventh’s oppressions, through the in- 
strumentality of venal lawyers. In such 
a book some mention of such matters 
could not have been well omitted ; and 
the same excuse may be reasonably 
pleaded for his repeating the old stories 
of Lord Bacon. There are some 
stories of the disposal of church patro- 
nage. The following we transcribe, 
adding, that we think there is probably 
some mistake in the matter :— 


«“ A very important living in his gift 
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becoming vacant, the Chancellor received 
a communication from Sir Robert Walpole, 
strongly recommending a friend of his to 
his lordship’s consideration, Finding the 
candidate to be qualified, the Chancellor 
promised him the living. Shortly after 
he had done so, he was waited on by the 
curate of the late incumbent, witha me- 
morial signed by almost all the parishion- 
ers, testifying to his merits and his poverty, 
and entreating the Chancellor to use his 
influence witn the new rector, to continue 
him in his curacy. Lord Talbot received 
the poor parson with his usual urbanity, 
and entering into conversation with him, 
inquired the value of his curacy. * Fifty 
pounds a-year, my lord,’ was the reply. 
‘Well, sir,’ said the Chancellor, ¢ 1 will 
not only grant your suit, but do what I 
can to get your salary raised ;’ and so 
dismissed the poor curate with an elate 
heart. Shortly after this the rector- 
expectant called on Lord Talbot to thank 
him for his promise. The Chancellor 
took the opportunity of mentioning the 
curate’s request, and begged that it might 
be granted. ‘1 should be indeed happy 
to oblige your lordship,’ replied the clergy- 
man, ‘but I have promised my curacy to 
a particular friend.’ ‘Promised your 
curacy !—what, sir, before the living is 
ours?’ ¢ Yes, my lord.’ ‘ Then, sir,’ 
replied the Chancellor, with warmth, <« I 
will afford you an admirable opportunity 
of dismissing your friend—I will dispose 
of the living elsewhere ;’ and, without 
suffering a reply, dismissed the astonished 
‘clerk.’ When the poor old curate 
waited on him to learn the result of his 
application, the Chancellor said to him, 
‘Lam, indeed, sorry to tell you, that I 
cannot get you the curacy.’ The old 
man bowed, and was about to retire, 
overcome with grief. *¢ Stop, sir,’ ex- 
claimed Lord Talbot, ‘though I cannot 
give you the curacy, I can give you the 
living, and yours it is; so you may write 
to your family, by the next post, and tell 
them that although you only applied for 
the curacy, your merit and your modesty 
have obtained for you the living!” ” 


The church patronage in the hand 
of the chancellor was not unreasonable, 
when the great seal was held by an 
ecclesiastic. The instances which are 
given in these volumes of its exercise, 
are in general creditable. 

There is some discussion as to the 
origin of the equitable jurisdiction of 
the chancellor: in these matters our 
book-maker becomes ultra-crepidarian. 
He plainly knows nothing about its ori- 
gin ; and, in spite of all legal antiquarian- 
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ism, itis impossible to give a quite consis- 
tent and intelligible account of it. “The 
court of equity,” says Coke, “ increased 
most when Cardinal Wolsey was Lord 
Chancellor of England; by whom the 
old saying was verified, that great men in 
judicial places will never want authority.” 
Wolsey was, after all, a glorious being ; 
one of those, who holds the imagination 
in captivity, and thus continues to give 
evidence that he was rightfully a ruler 
over men, We are not surprised at 
the effect of the magnificence of old 
times; and did we feel authorised to 
depart so far from our proper subject, 
it would give us pleasure to tell of this 
‘*father of equity.” Cavendish, after 
telling us of the various officers of his 
chapel, mentions his “two secretaries, 
his two clerks of the signet, and four 
counsellors learned in the law of the 
kingdom.” The “ furniture”---an amus- 
ing word---of the court of chancery in 
his days, is described by his biographer. 
It gives but an inadequate idea of 
Wolsey’s own establishment, as every 
thing in Chancery was on a less scale 
than his appointments as legate. He 
had, as chancellor, officers to attend on 
him daily. 


“First, the clerk of the crown; a 
riding clerk ; a clerk of the hanaper; a 
chafer of wax. When he had a clerk of 
the check, as well to check his chaplains, 
as his yeomen of the chamber; he had 
also four footmen, which were apparelled 
in rich riding coats, whensoever he rode 
any journey. Then had he a herald-at- 
arms, and a serjeant-at-arms ; a physician ; 
an apothecary ; four minstrels; a keeper 
of his tents; an armourer; an instructor 
of his wards; two yeomen in his ward- 
robe ; and a keeper of his chamber in the 
court. He had also daily in his house 
the surveyor of York, a clerk of the 
green cloth, and an auditor. All this 
number of persons were daily attendant 
upon him in his house, down-lying and 
uprising.” 

*« Now,” says Cavendish, “ I will declare 
unto you his order in going to West- 
minster Hall daily in the term season:— 
First, before his coming out of his privy 
chamber, he heard: most commonly every 
day two masses in his privy closet; and 
there then said his daily service with his 
chaplain; and, as | heard his chaplain say, 
being a man of credence and of excellent 
learning, that the Cardinal, what business 
or weighty matters soever he had in the 
day, he never went to his bed with any 
part of his divine service unsaid, yea, not 
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so much as one collect; wherein, I doubt 
not, but be received the opinion of divers 
persons ; and after mass he would return 
in his privy chamber again, and being 
advertised of the furniture of his chambers 
without, with noblemen, gentlemen and 
other persons, would issue out unto them 
apparelled all in red in the habit of a 
cardinal, which was either of fine scarlet 
or e)se of crimson satin taffety, damask, 
or caffa, the best that he could get for 
money; and upon his head a round 
pillion, with a noble of black velvet set in 
the same; in the inner side, he had also 
a tippet of fine sables about his neck; 
holding in his hand a very fair orange, 
whereof the meat or substance within 
was taken out and filled up again with the 
part of a sponge, wherein was vinegar 
and other confections, against the pestilent 
airs, the which he most commonly smelt 
unto, passing among the press, or else 
when he was pestered with many suitors,” 


Before him was borne first the great 
seal of England, and then his cardinal’s 
hat by a nobleman, a “ right worthy 
gentleman,” walking solemnly, bare- 
headed; and thus did he enter his 
presence chamber, where 


«‘ There were attending his coming to 
wait upon him to Westminster Hall, as 
well noblemen and other worthy gentlemen, 
as well noblemen and gentlemen of his 
own family, thus passing forth with the 
great silver crosses borne before him, with 
also two great pillars of silver, and his 
pursuivant-at-arms with a great mace of 
silver gilt. Then his gentlemen ushers 
cried and said, ‘on, my lords and masters, 
on before, make way for my lord's grace!’ 
Then passed he down from his chamber 
through the hall, and when he came to the 
hall-door, there was attendant for him his 
mule, trapped altogether in crimson velvet, 
and gilt stirrups. When he was mounted, 
with his cross-bearers, and pillar-bearers 
also upon great horses trapped with scarlet. 
Thus marched he forward, with his train 
and furniture as I have declared, having 
about him four footmen with gilt poll-axes 
in their hands ; and thus he went until he 
came to Westminster Hall door, and there 
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alighted, and went after this manner up 
through the Hall into the chancery ; how. 
beit, he would most commonly stay awhile 
at the bar, made for him a little beneath 
the chancery, and there commune with the 
judges, and sometimes with other persons, 
And that done, he would repair into the 
chancery, sitting there till eleven of the 
clock, hearing suitors and determining of 
divers matters.” 


From thence he went to the star- 
chamber, when that court sat, “ where,” 
says Cavendish, “he spared neither 
high nor low, but judged every estate 
according to its merits,” 


It will perhaps startle some of our 
readers to hear of the chancellor 
habitually rising, after having disposed 
of the business of his court, at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon. The business 
of the court was then comparatively 
trifling, and the hour at which Wolsey 
left home for chancery was probably 
eight in the morning. In Sir John 
Fortescue’s work De Laudibus Legum 
Anglie is a very interesting chapter on 
“the judges of the courts in West- 
minster Hall, which among other things 
tells us, that the judges of England, in 
the reign of Henry the Sixth, did not 
sit in court above three hours in the 
day, from eight in the morning till 
eleven.” 


“The courts,” he adds, “are never 
open in the afternoon. The suitors of the 
courts betake themselves to the pervise,* 
and other places to advise with the 
serjeants-at-law, and other their counsel, 
about their affairs. The judges, when 
they have taken their refreshments, spend 
the rest of the day in the study of the 
laws, reading of the Holy Scriptures, and 
other innocent amusements at their 
pleasure. It seems rather a life of con- 
templation than of much action; their 
time is spent in this manner free from care 
and worldly avocations; nor was it ever 
found that any of them has been corrupted 
by gifts or bribes. [This is a bold word 
which Fortescue’s editors satisfactorily 
disprove.] And it has been observed, as 


© « A serjeant-at-law, ware and wise, 
That often had been at the pervise."— Cuavucrr. 

It signifies an afternoon's exercise, or moot to the instruction of young students, bearing 
the same name originally with the parvisize in Oxford, as they call their sittings general 
in the afternoon, which, I confess, I learned from Mr. Wake’s Muse Regnantes, page 
125, where he derides the quodlibets, or disputationes magne, which are their exercises 
of Regents Masters in the forenoon, from Parva, that is scholars’ exercise in the after- 


noon. 
consuevimus.— SELDEN. 


Has, quia iis inferiores, Parvas, jam etiam corrupto nomine parvisias dicere 
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an especial dispensation of Providence, 
that they have been happy in leaving behind 
them immediate descendants in a right 
line. * Thus is the man blessed that feareth 
the Lord ;’ and think it no less a peculiar 

* plessing, that from among the judges and 
their offspring more peers and great men 
of the realm have risen than from any other 
profession or estate of men whatsoever who 
have rendered themselves wealthy, illustri- 
ous and noble, by their own application, 
parts and industry, although the merchants 
are more in number by some thousands, 
and some of them excell in riches all the 
judges put together.” 


This he refers to the peculiar blessing 
of God, whose promises are “to the 
generation of the upright.” Fortescue 
was himself the lineal ancestor of the 
present Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

We cannot at present follow our 
author through the more serious part 
of his subject; we have scarcely room 
indeed for more than an allusion to the 
cure with which the education of the 
young lawyer was in the days of old 
conducted in the inus of court. 


“J have known,” says Roger North, 
« music, geometry, and natural philosophy, 
aswell as the knowledge of geography, states 
and republics in great perfection harboured 
in eoden subjecto with the body of the 
common law and coexistent with as great 
practice and preferments as have been 
known in the profession. Of this, Bacon 
was an instance; and, in latter times, 
Selden.”* 


Fortescue, in the treatise we have 
just quoted, gives an interesting account 
of the pursuits and studies of the young 
lawyers of his day. ‘The expenses of 
living at the inns of court, he says, were 
greater than merchants were willing to 
afford ; the students were, therefore, 
generally men of high birthand adequate 
fortune, 


“ There is,” he adds, * both in the inns 
of court and the inns of chancery, a sort of 
academy or gymnasium, fit for persons of 
their station, where they learn singing and 
all kinds of music, dancing, and such other 
accomplishments and diversions (which are 
called revels), as are suitable to their quality 
and such as are usually practised at court.” 


In a very amusing book, of which we 
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gave an account in a former number 
of the magazine,t ‘ Roger North's Life 
of Lord Keeper Guilford,’ we are told 
of Lord Guilford’s admirable skill as a 
musician, and he was fond of saying 
“that if he had not enabled himself by 
such studies,” and he particularised his 
practice of music upon his base or lyra 
viol, which he used to touch lute 
fushion upon his knees, “ to divert him- 
self alone, he had never been 4 lawyer.” 
Saunders, too---such of our readers as 
have the opportunity, will be rewarded 
if they look back to Roger North’s 
account of him in one of our articles on 
Lord Guilford’s life---used “to play 
jiggs upon a_ harpsichord, having 
taught himself with the opportunity of 
an old virginal of his landlady’s.” 


The revels to which Fortescue 
alludes, and of which some account is 
given by Dugdale, were held on certain 
solemn festivals in the inns of court, 
und consisted, as far as we can make 
out, of a series of stately measures. 
There were also the post-revels ‘which 
consisted of galliards, corantoes, and 
other regular dances, performed by the 
better sort of young gentlemen of the 
society.” These revels were matter of 
actual obligation, as appears by the 
following order of the society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, mode in 1610 :— 


« That the under barristers be by?deci- 
mation put out of commons for example’s 
sake, because the whole bar were offended 
by their not dancing on Candlemas day 
preceding, according to the ancient order 
of this society, when the judges were pre- 
sent.” f 


The masques and revels of the 
Templars continued, at least occasion- 
ally, for more than a century longer. 
The last was in the Inner Temple, 
when Mr. Talbot took leave of that 
house, of which he was a bencher, on 
having the great seal delivered to him. 
A minute account of the scene is given 
in the note to Wynne’s Eunomus, from 
information supplied by two gentlemen 
who were present. 


« On the 2nd of Eebruary, 1733, the 
Lord Chancellor came into Inner Temple 
Hall, about two of the clock, preceded by 
the Master of the Revels, (Mr. Wollaston) 
and followed by the Master of the Temple 


* North’s Study of the Law. 
¢ No. LVI, for August, 1837. 
¢ North’s Study of the Law, page 68, Herbert's « Inns of Court.” 
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(Dr. Sherlock) then Bishop of Bangor, 
and by the judges and serjeants who had 
been members of that house. There was 
a very elegant dinner provided for them, 
and the Lord Chancellor's officers; but 
the barristers and students of the house had 
no other dinner got for them than what is 
usual on the grand days, but each mess had 
a flask of claret, besides the common 
allowance of port and sack. Fourteen 
students waited at the bench-table, among 
whom was Mr. Talbot, the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s eldest son; and, by their means, any 
sort of provision was easily obtained from 
the supper table by those at the rest. A 
large gallery was built over the skreen, 
and was filled with ladies, who came, for 
the most part, a considerable time before 
the dinner began; and the music was placed 
in the little gallery at the upper end of the 
hall, and played all dinner time. 

* As soon as dinner was ended, the play 
began, which was ‘ Love for Love,’ with 
the farce of «The Devil to Pay.’ The 
actors who performed in it, all came from 
the Haymarket in chairs, ready dressed ; 
and, as it was said, refused any gratuity for 
their trouble, looking upon the honour of 
distinguishing themselves on this occasion 
as sufficient. 

«« After the play, the Lord Chancellor, 
Master of the Temple, Judges, and 
Benchers, retired into the Parliament- 
chamber, and in about half an hour after- 
wards came into the hall again, and a large 
ring was formed around the fire-place, but 
no fire or embers were in it. The master 
of the revels, who went in first, took the 
Lord Chancellor by the right hand, he, 
with his left, took Mr. Justice Page, who, 
joined to the other judges, Serjeants and 
Benchers present, danced, or rather walked 
round about the coal fire, according to the 
old ceremony, three times, during which, 
they were aided in the figure of the dance 
by Mr. George Cooke, the Prothonotary, 
then of sixty: and all the time of the 
dance, the ancient song, accompanied with 
music, was sung by one Toby Aston, 
dressed in a bar-gown, whose father had 


been formerly Master of the Plea-office, 
in the King’s Bench. 

«« When this was over, the ladies came 
down from the gallery, went into the 
Parliament-chamber, and stayed about a 
quarter of an hour, while the hall was 
putting in order; then they went into the 
hall and danced a few minutes. Country 
dances began about ten; and at twelve a 
very fine collation was provided for the 
whole company ; from which they returned 
to dancing, which they continued as long 
as they pleased; and the whole day's 
entertainment. was generally thought to be 
very genteelly and liberally conducted, 
The Prince of Wales honoured the per- 
formance with his company part of the 
time: he came into the music-gallery 
incog. about the middle of the play, and 
went away as soon as the farce of walking 
round the coal-fire was over.” 


But we must conclude. The witch- 
dances of the lawyers must have been 
as grotesque a sight as any ever fancied 
by the wildest of romancers. They are 
alluded to pretty often by our poets: 
by Donne, by Prior, and by Pope; 
our readers, too, will remember Gray’s 
long story— 


In Britain's isle—no matter where— 
An ancient pile of building stands ; 
The Huntingdons, and Hattons, there 
Employed the power of fairy hands, 


To raise the ceiling’s fretted height, 
Each pannel in achievement clothing 
Rich windows, that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing 


Full oft, within the spacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 
The grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 
The seals and maces danced before him, 


His bushy beard, and shoe.strings green, 

His high-crowned hat, and satin doublet, 

Moved the stout heart of England’s Queen, 

Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble 
it.” 
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Wuar a visionary world is presented 
to the mind of the reader, when the 
word is pronounced which constitutes 
the heading of this paper! A people 
of an almost dateless antiquity; re- 
served and jealous, in their habits and 
forms, above all other people upon the 
face of the earth; numerous almost 
beyond calculation; and rivaling the 
most civilized portion of the habit- 
able globe in opulence and refinement ; 
having been possessed of some of the 
most distinguishing inventions and dis- 
coveries of modern Europe, at a time 
when the rudeness of a primeval 
barbarism had covered the most culti- 
vated portions of Christendom with its 
shade; and presenting this great 
peculiarity, as compared with all other 
nations, that the most enormous extent 
of territory ever yet held together under 
a single ruler, has been so consolidated, 
and so perpetuated, under a system 
which impresses it as a sort of religion 
upon the people, to hold in disdain, or 
rather in abhorrence, an intercourse 
with distant, or even its surrounding 
nations. 

With this great and distant empire, 
our friendly relations are, for the pre- 
sent, suspended. Indeed, it might be 
more truly affirmed, that that country 
and Great Britain are this moment in 
astateof war. Respecting the causes, 
or the probable issues of that war, we 
shall say but little at present; deeming 
it necessary that the whole subject 
should be more fully developed, before 
we pronounce a fixed oplaion respecting 
the conduct of ministers in a matter of 
such immenseimportance. But as our 
readers may desire to know something 
of the country and the people with 
whom we are about for the first time, to 
come into unfriendly contact, we have 
deemed it right almost to confine this 
paper to such a brief account of China, 
her people, and her institutions, as may 
enable them to form somewhat more 
definite notions of that country and its 
inhabitants, than their ordinary sources 
of information may have furnished 
them with before. 

China, (confining the term to China 
proper, and not taking into account the 
extensive territories subject, or tribut- 
ary to the emperor, such as Mand- 


China. 
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shuria, Mongolia, Thibet, &e. &e.), 
may be said to be, in its length and its 
breadth, about half the extent of 
Europe. It is about 1260 geographical 
miles from north to south, and 1050 
from east to west. Its southern and 
eastern boundaries are the ocean, the 
Yellow sea, and the sea of China. Its 
northern and western, the mild and 
but little explored or cultivated coun- 
tries, known by the names of Great 
Thibet, Sifan, and Kokonor; and 
Mongolia proper, and Mandshuria. 

From this brief and general descrips 
tion, it will appear, that this country 
comprises within itself almost every 
variety of climate which is known upon 
the surface of the globe. In its 
warmer latitudes, it abounds with the 
productions of the tropical countries ; 
in its more northern, with those of the 
temperate and the arctic regions; so 
that nature would seem to have pro- 
vided, by the abundance and the variet 
of its products, for those wants whic 
other nations can only supply by look« 
ing beyond themselves; and this, no 
doubt, has been one cause of the jealous 
exclusiveness of its policy; that as it 
contained within itself all the elements 
of national prosperity and greatness, 
so there was no necessity for that inter. 
course with foreign countries which 
would have been felt to be indispensable, 
had it been less favoured. 

But this immense extent of country 
is, in other, and very important re- 
spects, the most favoured of any with 
which we are acquainted. The stu- 
pendous chains of mountains, the loftiest 
on the globe, which enclose the high 
table lands of Thibet and Tartary, 
upon entering the Chinese provinces, 
assume a milder and more manageable 
aspect, sloping into ranges of moderate 
altitude, and adorning the country and 
diversifying the landscape by every 
variety of beauty and of grandeur by 
which Alpine scenery is distinguished. 
It is traversed, from west to east, by 
two mighty rivers, which are only 
exceeded in magnitude by some of the 
great streams with which the discovery 
of America has made us acquainted; 
and which sweep through their culti- 
vated provinces with a fertilizing in- 
fluence, facilitating the interchange of 
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their respective productions, and con- 
tributing to the unity and the consolida- 
tion of the empire. These rivers are 
denominated the Hoangho, or Yellow 
river; and the Yank-tse-Kiang, or 
Blue river; and the course of the 
former has been estimated at 1800 
British miles ; and that of the latter, 
et 2200. They are fed by various 
considerable streams which flow from 
north to south ; and by a most wonder- 
ous extent of canal communication, 
which render their advantages co- 
extensive with the whole empire. 
These important features of the 
country, are, we confess, as it appears 
to us, amongst the most prominent of 
the causes of its early prosperity and 
civilization. It has always been re- 
marked that social improvement first 
begins along the borders of the ocean; 
and these great rivers in China may 
be considered as a sort of inland seas; 
so that the civilization, which com- 
menced along the coast, would, natu- 
rally, be carried along their banks ; and, 
connected as they were with the noble 
streams which are their feeders, and 
which flow through the country from 
north to south, the same causes would 
have operated to multiply and ramify 
the projects of commercial enterprise, 
and the products and contrivances of 
human industry, until every separate 
province began to teem with the 
evidences of a skilful and a numerous 
population. 
ut these streams, which are the 
life-blood of the empire, would lose 
much of their importance, if it were 
not for the immense extent of champaign 
and fertile country, which constitutes 
a still more striking feature in the 
territorial aspect of this great empire. 
There is, perhaps, upon the habitable 
lobe, no other instance of any tract of 
evel country, similar to the vast plain 
in China; stretching one thousand 
miles in length from north to south, 
and from two to three hundred miles 
from east to west; irrigated by ferti- 
lizing waters; and covered, from one 
extremity to the other, with the most 
astonishing evidences both of the in- 
dustry of man and the bounty of nature. 
Other immense plains, of almost equal 


extent, but which are not at present so 
well known to Europeans, contribute 
to enrich and adorn other portions of 
this mighty monarchy; and it may 
almost be affirmed, that had the wisest 
of its sovereigns the absolute arrange. 
ment of its territory, he could hardl 
have desired a more happy one than 
that which has been furnished by nature, 
and which would seem, almost of itself, 
to invite the formation of a great, 
united and extensive empire. 

The Chinese, it is well known, have 
laid claim to a pre-Adamite antiquity ; 
but we have no certain records of their 
history of a date anterior to that of 
the Egyptian and Assyrian monarchies, 
The celebrated Confucius was the 
compiler of the records which con- 
tained their earliest memorials. - But 
his work, denominated the Shoo-King, 
was, 213 years before the Christian era, 
committed to the flames, by order 
of an emperor who conceived the pre- 
posterous design of consolidating his 
authority and exalting his name, by 
destroying the historical records of the 
empire. He was succeeded, about 
sixty years after, by a ruler of a dif- 
ferent stamp, who was desirous, as far 
as possible, to repair the ravages of his 
predecessor; and a very old man was 
found, who had committed to memory 
the work of Confucius, and from whose 
recitation it was again transcribed. A 
striking confirmation of the correct- 
ness of his recollection was soon after 
afforded, by the discovery of a manu- 
script in the house where Confucius 
had lived; which corresponded, in all 
important particulars, with the old 
man’s representation of it; and this 
work now constitutes the chief source 
of all that is known respecting the early 
history of China.* 

The next work of authority, upon 
the subject of Chinese history, is 


_ entitled, “ The True Mirror for Go- 


verning well a State,” and was com- 
posed by a society of learned men. It 
contains a history of the monarchy from 
208 before, to 960 years after, the 
Christian era, together with an intro- 
ductory view of events from the foun- 
dation of the empire. About the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 





* In the work above alluded to, an eclipse of the sun is mentioned as having taken 

lace in the year 2159 before Christ; which eclipse, it is said, according to Halley's 

Tables, really ought to have taken place at the period specified. It is right, howevey 
to add, that the grounds of this conclusion are disputed. 
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Kang-hi, a prince descended from 
the conquering race of the Matchao 
Tartars, caused this work to be trans- 
lated into their tongue; and while the 
translation was proceeding, Noella, a 
Jesuit missionary, who understood the 
Tartar language, took advantage of 
the opportunity which presented itself 
of turning it into French. His manu- 
script was transmitted to France in 
1737; but, in consequence of the sub- 
version of his order, it lay dormant 
until 1777, when it was edited by the 
Abbe Grosier, and, in thirteen volumes 
quarto, given to the world. This work 
now constitutes the text of almost all 
that is valuable or interesting in the 
records of this singular people. 

The north-western province of Shen- 
see, seems to have been that which was 
earliest occupied, by some of those 
roving tribes of Tartars, who were, 
perpetually, upon the foot in quest of 
new settlements, and who there, for 
the first time, experienced those natural 
advantages by which their migrative 
propensities were arrested. Their first 
sovereigns were individuals who distin- 
guished themselves by teaching the 
people some useful arts, indispensable 
to their progress in civilization ;—and 
it is remarkable that almost every in- 
vention by which their social advance- 
ment was distinguished, has been 
referred, by their annalists, to the 
individual ruler who at that time exer- 
cised dominion over them. 

The monarchy was, at first, elective. 
And the sovereign was generally 
chosen, because of the possession of 
some quality by which he might be 
enabled to contribute to the well-being 
of the people. But in process of time, 
in proportion as the empire extended, 
this practice was changed ; although it 
was long before the principle of here- 
ditary right was so completely estab- 
lished, as to cause the son, in a quiet 
and natural manner, to succeed to the 
kingdom. If the minister was reputed 
wise and prudent, he was often pre- 
ferred ; and the practice continued for 
a long time to be regulated by a mixed 
principle, partly hereditary and partly 
elective, which seemed not ill calculated 
for inspiring the people with a respect 
for the office, rather than the person, of 
the king, and the sovereign with a due 
regard for the welfare and the wishes 
of the people. 

Our space would not permit us, even 
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if we deemed it judicious, to detail, 
with any minuteness, the various events 
which marked the progress of this 
people in their course of peaceful and 
uninterrupted prosperity. Province 
after province was annexed to the 
empire, more by a process of growth 
than of acquisition ; and as it became 
more extended, it was necessary that 
its rulers should govern its distant parts 
by a delegated authority; which, ac- 
cording as the central government 
was weak or strong, either preserved 
subordination, or asserted indepen- 
dence. A civil war, which continned, 
with but slight interruptions, for nearly 
five hundred years, placed the whole 
empire in fearful jeopardy, had there 
been at hand any formidable power to 
take advantage of its internal dissen- 
sions. But, strange to say, that period 
was remarkable above any other in its 
annals, for those intellectual efforts 
to which the Chinese refer as the 
brightest trophies of their literary 
glory. It was during the midst of 
civil commotion that Confucius gave 
utterance to the wisdom and the learn- 
ing upon which they love to dwell ; and 
that some of those great discoveries 
were made which anticipated, by cen- 
turies, the progress of European im- 
provement. 

The following advice of a Chinese 
politician, to a king who was disposed 
to play the tyrant, nearly eight hundred 
years before the Christian era, indicates 
not only a shrewd observer of the 
signs of the times, but also presupposes 
a course of sagacious inductional obser- 
vation upon a long established and 
extensive empire: “ An emperor knows 
how to govern, when he leaves poets at 
liberty to make verses, the populace to 
act plays, historians to tell the truth, 
the ministers to give advice, the poor 
to murmur while they pay taxes, stu- 
dents to repeat their lessons aloud, the 
people to talk of news, and old men to 
find fault with every thing,—affairs then 
go on without much inconvenience.” 

At a very early period the Tartars 
were troublesome neighbours; but 
they were not able to make any perma- 
nent impression upon a people now so 
numerous and powerful. There were, 
however, large tracts of the country 
not unfrequently desolated by their in- 
cursions; and the quiet policy of the 
empire submitted.to the payment of a 
sort of black mail, in order to avert 
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the recurrence of calamities against 
which no precaution could effectually 
guard. A Chinese princess was 
granted to their chief, in the hope of 
soothing their pride; and when the 
first proposal of this kind was about to 
be indignantly rejected by the sove- 
reign, at the instance of an adviser who 
counselled him rather to drive his foe 
to the extremity of the earth, than 
welcome him as a son-in-law, it was 
remarked by an experienced sage, 
“that the Hiong-mow, (the Huns,) are 
like flocks of birds, rising now here, 
now there; when you seem about to 
catch them, they fly off as on wings 
and disappear. Without fixed dwel- 
lings, no moveable tents, changing 
their post every instant, sure to fall 
suddenly upon us and take us by sur- 
rise, they might be pursued a thousand 
, and beaten a thousand times, with- 
out any thing but loss to ourselves.” 
In this one speech may be seen the 
genius of Chinese policy, from the com- 
mencement, to the consolidation of 
their empire. The great wall, which 
runs, for a thousand miles, along the 
borders of the northern and western 
provinces, was built for purpose of 
protection against these enterprising 
barbarians. 


But a still more assured protection 
was found in a division which took 
place, about the year 90, A.D., amongst 
the barbarians themselves. They split 
into two portions, the Northern and 
the Southern Huns. The latter acknow- 
ledged themselves the vassals of the 
empire, for the purpose of securing 
its protection against their rivals ; and, 
preserved by its mighty aid, they were 
soon enabled to prevail against them. 
This may have been one of the deter- 
mining causes which precipitated the 
northern Huns upon the western 
regions; where they accumulated, and 
became formidable ; until, under Attila, 
during the fifth century, they contri- 
buted their full share to the subversion 
of the overgrown dominion of Imperial 
Rome. 


Thus, while Europe was crumbling 
under the inroads of barbarian power, 
China saw the besom of destruction 
sweep by without alarm ; and continued 
its peaceful progress in the arts which 
embellish life, when the great empire, 
so long the queen and mistress of the 
nations of the West, was sinking under 


the violence of its rude and ruthless 
assailants. 

Centuries rolled on, not altogether 
free from domestic jars, which were 
not, however, able to arrest the steady 
march of prosperity and improvement, 
by which the country was converted 
into a beehive of industry and wealth, 
and the people enjoyed a full measure 
of happiness and tranquillity. The em. 
perors, with few exceptions, felt them. 
selves in duty bound to govern as the 
fathers of their people ; and this parental 
solicitude on the part of their rulers, 
was regarded with a religious reve. 
rence, and returned by a profundity of 
filial respect and veneration. 

The celebrated Ghengis-Khan, the 
conqueror of the east, was the invader 
who made the most formidable im. 
pression upon the empire. He had 
been invited to co-operate with the 
Chinese themselves in their hostility 
towards the neighbouring and a kindred 
state, with which they were at war; 
and the allies succeeded, with but little 
difficulty, in reducing their antagonists 
to subjection. This conquest of the 
barbarians has been rendered memor- 
able by the manner in which the worst 
events which threatened from it were 
averted. The country of the kin was 
exceedingly populous and highly im- 
proved. It was suggested to the 
Tartar chief that its inhabitants, (a base 
mechanical race, as they were repre- 
sented,) should all be put to the sword ; 
and its fields, which waved with golden 
harvests, should be turned into pasture 
grounds ; and the edict was about to 
be issued, which would have thus 
consigned the country to sterility and 
desolation; when a Chinese, who had 
won the favour of the chief, ventured 
to represent to him, not the wickedness 
and the inhumanity, but the want of 
policy, and even the folly of the pro- 

«posal. He showed him how much 
more profitable it would be to the 
conqueror to levy a tribute from the 
inhabitants, instead of putting them to 
death ; and made it quite clear to him 
that the lands, in their cultivated state, 
were more valuable than they could be 
in a state of nature. The Chinese 
triumphed. He was appointed prime 
minister to the victorious chief; and 
by his wise contrivance, not only were 
the measures of awful _ severity 
arrested, which would have made his 
country a desert; but the Tartars 
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were imbued, for the first time, with 
a respect for the peaceful arts, and, 
being gradually rescued from their 
rude and savage mode of life, made 
some advances in civilization. 

This was most important, as a provi- 
dential arrangement, preparatory to 
the invasion and subjugation of China 
itself. Its invaders were, in a consi- 
derable degree, reclaimed by its arts 
and tinctured by its polity, before they 
became its masters. These were, the 
descendants of Ghengis, who, owing 
toa departure from the wary and the 
pacific policy which usually characte- 
rised the Chinese rulers, were provoked 
into hostilities, which ended in placing 
thewhole of the country at their mercy; 
but, in truth, from their preparatory 
discipline, it was less brought under 
their violence, than they were subjected 
to the influence of its civilization. 

The dynasty of Ghengis lasted 162 
years. It cannot be denied that this 
infusion of Tartar vigour, contributed 
to revive the decaying energies of the 
empire. It operated as an alloy does 
upon the precious metals, by which, 
if their intrinsic value is diminished, 
their usefulness as a circulating medium 
is augmented; and to that it is, pro- 
bably, owing, that the Chinese empire 
has subsisted in undiminished greatness 
to the present day. 

The Ming dynasty succeeded that 
of Ghengis; and was succeeded, in its 
turn, by that of the Tartar dynasty ; 
but we will not follow in detail the 
series of sovereigns, who, down to 
the present day, have filled the throne 
of China. Upon the whole, the pros- 
perity and the tranquillity of the coun- 
try, bespeak the presiding care of a 
beneficent and vigorous administra- 
tion. About the middle of the last 
century, a large accession of territory 
was made, by the annexation of Thibet 
to the dominions of the emperor; an 
appropriation which seems to have 
been as coolly carried into effect, by 
the quiet and quaker-like Chines@, as 
those of Napoleon himself, when he 
threatened to be the Tamerlane of the 
western empire. They were thus 
brought into immediate contiguity 
with our possessions in the East Indies. 

The first Europeans who visited this 
distant empire, appear to have been the 
Venetians. And Marco Palo has left 
behind him an account of what he saw 
and heard, which, towards the end of 
the thirteenth century, excited the 
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admiration and the astonishment of 
Europe. In the judgment of many, he 
for a long time shared the fate of those 
travellers who see strange sights, and 
who are supposed to deal in the 
marvellous, in proportion as their 
narratives relate to what is extraordi- 
nary; but, subsequent accounts, by 
eye-witnesses, have abundantly con- 
furmed the fidelity of his statement. 
We can do no more than thus briefly 
refer to it here. 

The Portuguese were the first of 
the European nations by whom a com- 
mercial intercourse with China was 
attempted. They were desirous of 
propagating their religion, as well as 
of carrying on an advantageous trade ; 
but they found an insuperable obstacle 
to their designs, in the wary and jealous 
policy of the empire. 

The Dutch, who succeeded the 
Portuguese in the sovereignty of the 
eastern seas, were the next of the 
European nations whom a spirit of 
commercial enterprise prompted to 
visit the shores of China; but, as far 
as trade was concerned, with little 
better success than their predecessors ; 
who succeeded in exciting no little 
prejudice against them, and whose 
jealousy, both as a nation, and as 
religionists, prompted, against the 
heretical and republican Hollanders, a 
variety of malicious and unfounded 
representations. They were described 
as a species of sub-marine animals, 
who had thrown off the authority of 
their lawful king; and, at their first 
interview with the emperor, they were 
asked, whether they had not learned to 
live “ three days and three nights under 
water.” Their disclaimer of this 
extraordinary power was hardly cre- 
dited ; and they soon found that they 
could not hope to effect any com- 
mercial relaxation of the rigid and 
exclusive policy of the empire. 

The French, during the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth, sent Jesuit 
missionaries for the conversion of 
the people. They were thrown into 
prison upon their arrival; but, by the 
intercession of Father Verbiest, (a 
Flemish priest, who had been ems 
ployed in the service of the Por. 
tuguese, and who had had the good 
fortune to render himself useful to 
the Emperor, by teaching him how 
to reform the calendar,) they were 
not only released, but received into 
favour at court, and permitted not 
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only to profess but to propagate their 
religion. Father Verbiest died before 
their arrival at Pekin; but, agreeably 
to his advice, their scientific attain- 
ments were turned to good account, 
and we owe to their labours by far 
the most correct delineation which we 
possess of the geography of China. 
The strong measures of severity which 
were adopted towards them, in the 
succeeding reign, would seem to prove 
that they were not wholly unsuccessful 
in their efforts for the propagation of 
their own notions of the true religion. 
In the memorial which was presented 
for their suppression, the chief points 
dwelt upon were, the scandal of the 
two sexes meeting together for public 
worship ; and the practice of celibacy, 
which was represented as threatening 
a serious diminution of the population 
of the empire. 

In the year 1792, Lord Macartney 
was deputed by the British government 
to proceed to the court of Pekin; and 
he executed his mission with conside- 
rable address, having been well re- 
ceived by the reigning emperor, and 
treated with marked attention. His 
imperial majesty was graciously pleased 
to dispense on this occasion with the 
ceremony of the Ko-tou; being con- 
tented to receive the homage of the 
ambassador on bended knee, as was 
customary in England; but no com- 
mercial advantages, in addition to those 
already enjoyed by the English, could 
be obtained. As usual, in all similar 
cases, the embassy were suffered to 
bow themselves into, and were then 
very politely bowed out of the empire. 

In 1816, Lord Amherst was deputed 
to represent the British government, 
upon occasion of some misunderstand- 
ing between our naval authorities and 
the Chinese, respecting which it is 
admitted that the complaints of the 
latter were far from groundless. But, 
after a tedious journey to the capital, 
he was not so fortunate as to obtain 
the wished-for audience. He had 
arrived at the gates of the palace, 
with all the fatigue and the soil of 
travel; and, his arrival having been 
announced, the mandarin who was 
in attendance upon him was desirous 
of hurrying him at once into the im- 
perial presence; but this his lordship 
positively resisted, and represented 
that rest and refreshment were abso- 
lutely necessary, before he could en- 
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counter so august and imposing a 
ceremonial. ‘The mandarin, (who 
dared not allege to his sovereign that 
any thing short of an impossibility 
could detain the ambassador one mo. 
ment from his presence after he had 
signified his permission that he should 
approach,) stated that he was obliged 
to retire, having been taken suddenl 
ill. The excuse was admitted; but 
unfortunately his majesty carried his 
attention so far as to send his own 
physician to prescribe for the patient; 
when the truth was discovered, and 
his lordship was forbidden the royal 
presence, and sent out of the empire 
with strong marks of indignation and 
resentment. 

In 1833, the trade to China was 
thrown open to all the subjects of the 
United Kingdom, the monopoly of the 
East India Company having been done 
away. This was one of the first mea- 
sures of the reformed parliament ; and 
the nation is now somewhat better able 
to judge of its wisdom, than they were 
in that season of political excitement, 
when it was adopted with so many 
acclamations. 

Under the old system, the Company 
exercised a strict control over the 
trading vessels; and so studiously did 
they accommodate themselves to the 
habits of the Chinese, and so com. 
pletely had they won their confidence, 
that the trade was carried on with the 
utmost regularity, and nothing was 
ever permitted to be done which could, 
by possibility, offend the dignity or 
arouse the jealousy of the empire. 
But our reforming legislators were 
determined to conduct matters after 
a different fashion for the future. 
The authority of the supercargoes, 
under the East India Company, hav- 
ing expired, Lord Napier was chosen 
to represent the mercantile interest of 
Great Britain, as chief superintendent, 
and directed to take up his residence 
at the city of Canton. This imme- 
diately alarmed the supreme govern- 
ment, who issued an interdict pro- 
hibiting his appearance in that city, 
until they were fully satisfied respect- 
ing his character and his objects. But 
the Whig Lord disregarded the in- 
junction; and by so doing, compro- 
mised the safety of all the British 
residents, and caused a temporary 
interruption to the trade. Still he 
was not without hopes, that by a 
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strong demonstration of force, the 
Chinese authorities would be over- 
awed. Accordingly, in an attempt to 
force his way through the river up to 
the city, blood was spilt; when, re- 
coiling from the contemplation of the 
calamities which seemed in prospect, 
his lordship retracted his orders, and 
announced his determination to quit 
Canton. The trade was then restored. 

During Sir Robert Peel's short ad- 
ministration, in 1834-5, our relations 
with China came under the vigorous 
mind of the Duke of Wellington ; and 
that able man soon perceived that our 
functionaries in that quarter were 
getting us into difficulties, from which 
it would be no easy matter to effect 
our extrication. He accordingly dic- 
tated one of those pregnant despatches, 
by which he put the superintendent 
fully in possession of the views of the 
government at home, and gave him 
clearly to understand, that it was by 
peaceful, not by warlike demonstra- 
tions, that he would best fulfil the 
object of his mission, namely, the main- 
taining a good understanding with the 
Chinese. His grace also left, in the 
official bureau, at his departure from 
office, a memorandum, containing a 
general view of the mode in which 
ow intercourse with that peculiar 
people should be conducted, which 
is characterised by his usual good 
sense and discrimination; and, had 
its spirit been adopted by his suc- 
cessors, all the perplexities and all 
the calamities which have since oc- 
curred, would have been avoided. 
It proceeded upon the principle, that 
substance was not to be sacrificed to 
form; and that it would neither be 
wise nor justifiable to innovate sud- 
denly upon the ceremonial observed 
in all our previous intercourse with 
that empire, and which had been 
submitted to for more than two 
hundred years. But the Duke be- 
longs to an old school of politicians, 
whose rules for the conduct of go- 
vernment are, in the judgment of 
our Whig-Radical cabinet, “more 
honoured in the breach than the 
observance ;” and the shallow, con- 
ceited, .and unprincipled man who 
seized upon the seals of the foreign 
office when the illustrious Duke was 
removed, either left his agents in the 
Chinese waters without any instruc- 
tions at all, or else gave them such 


as only served to embroil matters more, 
and to remove to a greater distance 
the possibility of an amicable arrange- 
ment. 

While we were thus at issue with 
the Chinese authorities respecting the 
mode of carrying on the legitimate 
trade ; and while they were naturally 
in a state of anxiety and alarm, caused 
by the sudden alterations in our pro- 
ceedings towards them, (an alarm which 
can only be understood, by considering 
the peculiarly jealous character of 
their government, and its tenacity 
respecting the immemorial usages of 
the empire,) the opium question arose, 
by which our character as a nation 
became compromised, as the promoters 
of a contraband traffic, by which we 
sought to make gain at the expense 
of the health and the morals of the 
people. 

The recent discussion in parliament, 
upon Sir James Graham’s motion, has 
so fully explained the grounds and the 
bearings of this part of the subject, 
that we should hold ourselves unjus- 
tifiable in dwelling upon it at any 
length. A majority of nine in a very 
full house, have decided, that ministers 
are not chargeable with any culpable 
negligence in the transactions which 
have led to a collision with the Chinese, 
and which now seem about to embroil 
us in war with an empire containing 
360,000,000 of people. Be itso. The 
decision, we must take it for granted, 
was honest and wise. Our reformed 
legislators are far too enlightened, and 
have far too exalted notions of national 
honour, to permit, for a moment, the 
thought, that they could be influenced 
in their judgment by any unworthy 
considerations. And therefore it is 
the more important to set down, for 
the instruction of the successors of 
the present government, (for they need 
no such instructions themselves,) what 
it is that is not negligence, and what 
not supineness, in the conduct of nego- 
ciations involving, to a most perilous, 
to an almost incalculable extent, the 
character and the well-being of the 
empire. 

The illicit trade in opium had ra- 
pidly increased. The attention of the 
Chinese government was strongly at- 
tracted by it. It became a subject of 
anxious deliberation at the imperial 
court ; and the consequence was, that 
the strictest orders were issued to 
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prohibit the importation of the dele- 
terious drug, and to carry into effect 
the existing laws, (which had long 
been connived at or evaded,) against 
all, whether natives or foreigners, con- 
cerned in the traffic, with a rigour 
previously unexampled. 

Under these circumstances, the 
superintendent made strong repre- 
sentations to Lord Palmerston, so 
early as 1837, touching the necessity 
of some definite arrangement by which 
angry collisions might be avoided ;— 
but under the hourly increasing diffi- 
culties of his situation, no such definite 
arrangement was proposed. And this, 
we are taught to believe, by the recent 
vote of the house of commons, was 
wisdom and vigour, upon the part of 
the foreign secretary, which deserves 
to be commended ! 

We are told, indeed, that it was 
not until a very recent period that 
the Chinese government knew their 
own mind; and that strong expecta- 
tions were entertained that the opium 
trade would be declared legitimate ;— 
but under our old constitution it would 
not have been thought inexpedient to 
be prepared for either alternative ; 
and, by arming the superintendent 
with adequate powers, to prevent those 
offences and those accidents by which 
national jealousy might be aroused ; 
while our merchants were ready to 
take advantage of any additional trading 
facilities which might be conceded. 
But the house of commons have de- 
cided that no such foresight would 
have been expedient; and that Lord 
Palmerston was praiseworthy in turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the importunities of 
his official in the Chinese seas; and 
suffering him to battle it as well as 
he could between the conflicting de- 
mands of Chinese functionaries, who 
expected that he should do every 
thing, and our own mercantile ad- 
venturers, who knew that he could do 
nothing ;—until the imperial vigilance 
of the Celestial Empire would no 
longer be trifled with, and the crisis 
arrived, by which the safety of all 
British residents became compromised, 
property to an immense amount was 
confiscated, and all further intercourse 
with the offending nation peremptorily 
interdicted. 

For this we are now at war with 
China. We are expediting an arma- 
ment to exact satisfaction for injuries, 
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which but for that wisdom and vigour 
of the foreign secretary which has 
received the approbation of the re. 
formed house of commons, would never 
have been inflicted. Indeed it is very 
well that the nation has now an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the course that 
would have been pursued by the Duke 
of Wellington, with that which has 
been pursued by his successors, in 
this painfully important business; as 
it exhibits, in the clearest point of 
view, the advantage which has been 
gained by that change in our repre- 
sentative system which has served to 
fix Lord Palmerston and his followers 
firmly in office, while the Duke, and 
those statesmen who are fit to be his 
colleagues, are astracised from the 
national councils. Let our mercan- 
tile community, our trading, our tax- 
paying community, think well of that. 
The Duke, from his tameness and his 
blindness to the national interest, would 
have prevented—Lord Palmerston, by 
his foresight, his wisdom, and his 
vigour, has precipitated a war with 
China. This, although not the first, 
is one of the most conspicuous of the 
foreign achievements of the reform bill. 
We are now at war with the antipodes, 
We must stretch our hostility across 
the globe. All the pride, and all the 
moral feeling of the proudest, the most 
populous, and the most parental des- 
potism that ever existed on the surface 
of the globe, is committed against ‘us 
in thiscombat. What allies they may 
have, we, as yet, know not. That 
Russia will be an indifferent spectator 
of such contest, no one can suppose. 
That our recently acquired dominion 
in India will be more secure because 
of the necessity imposed upon us for 
this great exertion, will scarcely be 
maintained. That, with our present 
debt, any additional taxes will not be 
felt as an heavy burden, will no more 
be gainsaid, than that without them the 
war cannot be carried on. And that 
the issue is, at best, uncertain and pre- 
carious, will scarcely be denied by any 
who are competent to speculate with 
sagacity upon the contingency of human 
affairs. For all this we are indebted 
to the wise men who reformed our le- 
gislature upon the principle of giving 
an ascendancy to the masses, above the 
old, hereditary interests of the king- 
dom; and if it should turn out to be a 
righteous and a prosperous war, they 
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are entitled to all the credit; as, should 
it, unhappily, prove otherwise, and dis- 

ace and ruin be the consequence, in- 
ow is too mild a word to stamp them 
with the merited reprobation. 

And here, let us observe, that we are 
infinitely more concerned that the war 
in which we have engaged should be a 
just one, than even that it should be 
successful. We do not understand 
either the morals or the logic of those 
who say, “ Oh! take care; do not raise 
any questions respecting the justice of 
this war ; nor insinuate that we have 
been involved in it by the recklessness 
or the indiscretion of ministers. Such 
considerations cannot now affect the 
certain necessity that lies upon us of 
vindicating ourselves from outrages by 
which our honour and our dignity as a 
nation have been compromised, and to 
which if we were tamely to submit, we 
must abandon the high position which 
we have hitherto maintained amongst 
the nations of Europe.” There is a 
higher consideration still by which we 
are old fashioned enough to acknow- 
ledge that we are influenced, and which 
we cannot help regarding as of para- 
mount obligation; and that is, whether 
this war is justifiable in the sight of 
God; whether we have, indeed, a suffi- 
cient warranty to carry our implements 
of destruction against this ancient 
people---and to use our superiority as a 
naval and a military power for the pur- 
pose of capturing their vessels, and 
shedding their blood. To our minds it 
is clear that we are without any solid 
justification. 

The iniquity of the opium trade has 
been admitted on all hands. No one 
has dared to assert that we had any 
right to force upon any people that 
dreadful poison; and Dr. Lushington, 
one of the strongest advocates of mi- 
nisters, has admitted, that not one, out 
of every thousand pounds of that per- 
nicious drug, was used for medical pur- 
poses, after having been introduced by 
our-traders into China. 

It is also admitted, that the prohi- 
bitory laws against the admission of 
opium, began, of late years, to be more 
strictly enforced than they ever had 
been before. Of this our Government 
was fully apprised by their own agents ; 
when, assuredly, it behoved them to 
take some efficient step for the purpose 
of averting the impending crisis. The 
very great alteration which took place 
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in the mode of carrying on our trade, 
rendered it imperative on Government 
to communicate with the imperial 
court, as well for the purpose of guard- 
ing against the jealous eye with which 
the Chinese Government always regard 
any innovation upon ancient practice, 
as, of entering into the various expla- 
nations, and communicating the requi- 
site suggestions, by which our inter- 
course might be, directly, and quietly, 
and with mutual advantage, conducted 
for the future. No such embassage 
was sent. We contented ourselves with 
a haughty and irregular intimation to 
the provincial governor, of the new 
position in which we were placed; 
which was, in itself, an additional cause 
of offence, rather than a means of 
quieting existing apprehensions ; and, 
while our relations with the Chinese 
Government continued of this ambi- 
guous kind,—we insisting to be recog- 
nized in a new character, they exhibiting 
a strong reluctance to recognize us in 
any but the old, —the illicit importation 
of the baneful drug went on without 
stint or limit; and it clearly appeared 
that nothing short of the strongest and 
the most decisive measures could pre- 
vent its introduction into the kingdom. 

We have already observed, that so 
early as 1837, our own functionaries 
became convinced that the Chinese 
were more serious than they ever had 
been before, in their determination to 
put a stop to the trade in opium. In 
1838, an American merchant, Mr. 
King, was so satisfied of the immorality 
of the traffic, and the danger to which 
those who were concerned in it was ex- 
posed, that he drew up a declaration, 
with the hope of having it subscribed 
by a majority of our residents, pledging 
them to do what in them lay to dis- 
countenance it both by their influence 
and example. The pledge was refused. 
The gains of the trade were too great 
to be relinquished. 

This was in August. In the Sep- 
tember following the Chinese govern- 
ment, following out, rigorously, the 
spirit of its interdiction, made many 
heavy seizures. In October, the trade 
revived again, and opium, to the 
amount of 2,256 chests were disposed 
of. Again measures of rigour were 
resorted to, by which the evil was con- 
siderably abated ; “when at length,” 
as Mr. King writes, “the detection of 
a quantity of the drug, in the act of 
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being carried into a foreign factory, 
December 3d, (only six days after a 
strenuous remonstrance on the very 
point, from the Cohong), compelled 
that body to declare a general stoppage 
of trade.’’ Thus, the party most in- 
terested in the continuance of friendly 
relations with the British, were them- 
selves so satisfied with the determina- 
tion of their own government, to put 
down the trade in opium, and of the 
determination of our people, by any and 
by every means, to carry it on, that, 
when all other means, both of persua- 
sion, and of interdiction, failed to ac- 
complish the end in view, in order to 
avoid the appearance of conniving at 
these irregularities, they resolved to 
separate themselves at least from all 
suspicion of being concerned in them, 
even by the sacrifice of all their com- 
mercial advantages. 

Then it was that the Chinese go- 
vernment resolved upon making an 
example of an individual convicted of 
concealing opium, by ordering him for 
execution in the front of the British 
factory. This the residents attempted 
to resist, and a collision with the popu- 
lace was the consequence, by which 
they were for some hours exposed to 
danger. But the Chinese authorities 
prevailed, and the wretched individual 
was strangled. We know not how the 
imperial government could have more 
unequivocally manifested their deter- 
mination to carry the law strictly into 
effect, against all who, for the future, 
should be detected so offending. 

This was followed by earnest pro- 
clamations, warning Chinese subjects 
against the use of the drug, and calling 
upon foreigners to send their opium 
ships away. We were openly charged 
as the cause of all the dreadful evils of 
which the traffic was productive; and 
admonished, that if the government 
did not spare its own people, when 


they were found trespassing against its ‘ 


imperial ordinances, much less would 
it spare the still more guilty foreigner 
by whom they were seduced into trans- 
gression. But allin vain. The ships 
were not sent away, and the love of 
gain still blinded our merchantmen, 
not only to their crime, in thus forcing 
this accursed traffic, but to their dan- 
ger. Our resident was not only with- 
out powers, but without instructions 
from home, by which he might have 
been enabled, or felt authorised to take 


any decisive step, in a matter that was 
becoming more and more embarrassed 
and complicated every hour, and re. 
specting which the final issue could not 
long be doubtful. 

The arrival of an imperial commis. 
sioner was announced, by whom it was 
stated, the edicts of the emperor would 
be carried into effect by measures of 
the last severity. His arrival was de. 
layed, as Mr. King tells us, “as if on 
purpose for the local cautions to take 
effect, and the opium ships to disap. 
pear.” In vain. The hint was not 
taken, and the hateful and interdicted 
drug was still floating in the Chinese 
waters, waiting for the first convenient 
opportunity to be smuggled amongst 
the people. Again, another execution 
before the factory took place ; the only 
effect of which upon our people was, 
that they hauled down the consular 
flag, as if it was dishonoured, and they 
were insulted, by such a spectacle; 
forgetting the object which the Chinese 
government had in view, and that they 
were living by sufferance in the 
country, and had no right whatever to 
express any feeling of indignation at 
the manner in which the laws were 
administered, even if they were not 
themselves chargeable with having 
caused the offences for which the 
wretched culprit suffered death. 

But still we could not believe that 
the Chinese were inearnest. Atlength 
the commissioner arrived; and after 
a week of secret inquiry and delibera- 
tion, the extreme measures were re- 
sorted to, which are relied on as fur- 
nishing a justification of the war. 
These were, the confiscation of all the 
opium within the jurisdiction of the 
Chinese authorities; and the strait 
duress of all the British residents, the 
superintendent himself amongst the 
number, until the obnoxious drug was 
aelivered up. 

It is unnecessary to add, that, had 
the warning given six months before 
been suffered to produce its proper 
effect, there would have been no opium 
to be seized; and, consequently, how- 
ever severely our traders may have 
suffered, their losses have been the 
consequence of the most blameable 
neglect of injunctions and admonitions, 
(rendered more emphatical by the se- 
verities practised by the Chinese go- 
vernment towards their own subjects), 
by which, had they been influenced as 
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they should have been, they would 
have escaped all risk and danger. 

But was the Chinese commissioner 
justified in the seizures he made, and in 
his mode of making them? That is a 
question of Chinese usage ; and is not to 
beeither condemned or justified by those 
rules of action which are applicable to 
contraband trade in other nations. The 
theory of commercial intercourse with 
China, hitherto acquiesced in and acted 
upon by all European states, is, that 
it is an act of great condescension on 
the part of the celestial empire, to per- 
mit it; that it is of his pure benevo- 
lence the emperor admits strangers to 
trade with his subjects ; and that all 
those who are permitted thus to traffic, 
are called upon to acknowledge their ob- 
igationfor that permission, by strictly 
confining it within the limits prescribed, 
and being observant, even to punctilio, 
of all the laws and usages of the em- 

ire. Now, all this should be heed- 
ully remembered, when the question 
is, peace or war. Had we, or our 
traders, any right to set the laws of 
this empire at defiance? Had we any 
right to keep our vessels hovering on 
their coasts, laden with a deleterious 
drug, and waiting our opportunities to 
unship the pernicious cargoes, to the 
destruction of the health and the morals 
of the people, while they were to re- 
main with folded arms, in a state of 
the most helpless inefficiency, incapable 
of doing any act by which the medita- 
ted evil might be prevented? We had 
despised their warnings—we had set at 
nought their injunctions—they clearly 
saw that neither words, nor grass, 
would do; and they resolved to try 
what virtue their might be in harder 
materials. They came, accordingly, 
in one fell swoop, upon our residents ; 
whom the commissioner had taken 
very good care to ascertain were almost 
allofthem concerned in the opium trade. 
These men were made responsible for 
the due surrender of the contraband 
property of which they were known to 
be the agents ; and as soon as it was 
surrendered they were enlarged. 

Letit never be forgotten that we were 
dealing with a despotic government, 
the forms of whose polity, and whose 
civil usages, we have, hitherto, at least 
ostensibly respected ; that there never 
was any attempt made to bring them 
within the sphere of the law of nations ; 
and that China stood, in this respect, 
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a singular exception to all other civi- 
lized countries upon the face of the 
earth ; that intercourse between it and 
Europe, was more like intercourse be- 
tween different planets, than different 
portions of this terraqueous globe; 
that an atmosphere of repulsion seemed 
to exist around it, by which the ad- 
vances of foreigners to intercommunion 
with its people, were steadily and sys- 
tematically repelled ; and when all this 
is considered, and the recent changes 
in our policy are taken into account, 
which led to a disturbance of all pre- 
existing arrangements; and the fixed 
determination of the imperial govern- 
ment to put a stop to the trade in 
opium ; and the utter powerlessness of 
our agent to take any measures by 
which that iniquitous traffic might be 
restrained; and the downright refusal 
of our traders to give any pledge that 
it would be abandoned; we do think 
that the reader will be of opinion that 
the long forbearance of the Chinese 
government is more to be admired, 
than their adoption, at length, of a 
vigorous policy, to be regarded as a 
cause of wonder, or their reprisals upon 
the guilty contrabandists a justification 
of war. 

For our parts, we firmly believe that 
nothing short of the vigour which was 
thus manifested, would have convinced 
the guilty smugglers that they were 
even sincere in their desire to put an 
end to the accursed traffic; as even 
still there are many who cannot possibly 
bring themselves to believe that con- 
siderations relating to the health or 
the morals of a people, could be dearer 
to a pagan government than they have 
ever been to a Christian. 

And here let us stop for a moment, 
to settle a question that might other- 
wise perplex the mind of the reader. 
“Tt is a foul calumny,” says Dr. 
Lushington, “ to maintain, that we are 
going to war with China, for the pur- 
pose of forcing upon her the opium 
trade.” Undoubtedly, this would not 
be a true mode of stating the case,’ as 
it stands at present. But if it were 
said, we are at war, because our con- 
trabandists persevered in carrying on 
that trade, in defiance of repeated in- 
junctions to leave it off, it would be a 
statement very near the truth. Their 
persistency it was, in this unholy 
traffic, which gave occasion to the 
strong measures of the Chinese, by 

2 





which we now choose to regard the 
national honour as comprised ; so that 
our dispute very much resembles that 
which the drunken sailor had with the 
quaker, when he d—d his eyes and 
knocked him down, because he wasin his 
way when he staggered against him. 
We commend this illustration of the 
subject to the consideration of that most 
exemplary of the society of Friends, 
Mr. pra Pease, who helped minis- 
ters with his vote upon Sir James 
Graham's motion, and thereby affirmed 
the justice of a war, in which we could 
not have been involved, had any proper 
recaution been taken, on the part of 
er majesty’s ministers. 

«You blame us,” say the ministers, 
poor innocents! ‘for omissions, with- 
out telling us what we ought to have 
done.” ow cruel! We find the 
Chinese government alarmed by 
groundless jealousies, which we do not 
see any fitting attempt to remove, and 
yet the opposition were not considerate 
enough to suggest the precise course 
by which their removal might best be 
effected ; therefore, no attempt should 
haye been made to remove them at all! 
We find the superintendent in a state 
of great perplexity, for want of full 
and precise instructions ; and the oppo- 
sition were not kind enough to say just 
the precise instructions which heshould 
have received ; therefore, it was quite 
right to leave him without any instruc- 
tions at all. We find a determination 
to adopt vigorous measures upon the 

t of the Chinese, for the suppression 
of the illicit trade in opium; and the 
opposition have not been pleased to 
intimate the precise course which 
they would have pursued, in warning 
or restraining the British merchants, 
by whom it was supposed to be carried 
on; or, the powers they would have 
conferred upon the superintendent, for 
the purpose of manifesting, at least, 
the determination of our government 
to co-operate with the imperial govern- 
ment for its suppression ; therefore, 
it was quite right to leave our merchants 
under an impression that the govern- 
ment at home was rather favourable 
to the traffic than otherwise ; and the 
superintendent without any of the 
powers by which he ‘could have com- 
manded the least consideration, either 
from his own countrymen or strangers! 
Was there ever before, such a defence 

systematic negligence, culpable ig- 


norance, and helpless, hopeless, almost 
pitiable imbecility! We are to be re. 
conciled to this heartless, and as it 
may prove, sanguinary war, because it 
is by acts of omission, not of commis. 
sion, it has been occasioned! But the 
acts of omission begat the acts of com. 
mission, by which, already, collisions 
have taken place, and blood has been 
spilt! One act of omission left the 
vessel without a rudder, and without a 
pilot, under circumstances when both 
were indispensable to safety; and we 
are now to be reconciled to the dangers 
by which she is beset, because it is to 
neglect, and not to deliberate treachery, 
her imminent peril is to be attributed! 
Verily, a strange truth has now, for 
the first time, been brought to light; 
and great as we before knew Whig in- 
capacity, and Whig profligacy to be, 
we now see, clearly, that they are both 
exceeded by Whig impudence ! 

Matters being in this hopefui state, 
the bull being about to break his way 
into the china shop, for the purpose of 
having “ every thing his own way,” it 
may be interesting to our readers to 
have laid before them a somewhat more 
detailed account of the government of 
China, than they might be able, very 
readily, to pick up for themselves. It 
is one of the simplest forms of despotic 
monarchy; unchecked by either an 
aristocracy or a priesthood. Landed 
property is so subdivided, that the pos- 
sessors are generally also the cultiva- 
tors of the soil—and there are but few 
instances of mercantile opulence ; and 
no wealthy or powerful mercantile 
class, by whom any political influence 
could be exerted. 

The great peculiarity of this country 
is, that its chief posts in government 
are all filled by the lettered men of the 
empire. Learning, as they understand 
it, is the indispensable, and, indeed, the 
only qualification for office. Every in- 
dividual in this extensive empire has 
thus opened to him a eareer of am- 
bition, by which his highest worldly 
aspirings may be realized, provided only 
he attains to the requisite proficiency 
in those studies which are prescribed, 
by the regulations of the empire. 

In this country, it is rather remark- 
able, that there are no seminaries ap- 
pointed at the public expense, for the 
instruction of the people. That is 
entirely left to the people themselves. 
The constitution stamps a value upon 
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educated men, which is sure to produce 
a demand for education; and, where 
that is the case, like any other product, 
the supply of it will not long be want- 
ing. In that respect, we might, we are 
of opinion, advantageously take a hint 
from them. 

The examination, for ascertaining 
the qualification of candidates for liter- 
ary distinction, takes place, for the 
first degree, in the village, or small 
city, before the chief magistrate ; for 
the second, in the district, or great 
city, within which the smaller is com- 
prehended, before the governor; and, 
for the third, or highest degree, before 
the great officer of state, denominated 
Hio-tao! who makes a circuit through 
the provinces for that purpose, once in 
three years. The examinations are 
said to be conducted with the strictest 
impartiality ; and the individuals who 
have distinguished themselves, are 
forthwith invested with a mark of dis- 
tinction, by which their rank in the 
country is ascertained ; and, immedi- 
ately upon vacancies occurring, pro- 
moted, in their turn, to the various 
important offices connected with ad- 
ministration. 

May we not see, in this arrangement, 
one powerful cause, at least, of the 
long continued stability of this empire? 
All the active mind of the country is 
thus pressed into the service of the 
government ; and those who would 
otherwise be strenuous in the promo- 
tion of seditions, or insurrectionary 
movements, have a fairer field of am- 
bition presented to them, in the hon- 
ours and emoluments, which are, in a 
legitimate way, within their reach. 
They are the actual, or the prospec- 
tive occupants of all the offices of state. 
They constitute the only recognised 
aristocraey, and furnish both the ma- 
gistracy, anid all that is respectable of 
the priesthood. What could theygain 
by revolution? Or rather, what would 
they not lose, if the present constitu- 
tion were overthrown ? 

The monarchis regarded as the vice- 
gerent of deity; but then he is ex- 
pected to imitate the power which he 
represents, in his paternal benevolence 
towards the people. He is assisted in 
his administration by a council, deno- 
minated pous, and consisting of six 
boards, to whom are referred the 
various matters which relate to the 
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board is analogous to our home depart- 
ment, having the superintendeuce of 
all the officials ; it being their duty to 
report upon the conduct of those en- 
trusted to their charge; and recom- 
mend some for promotion, others for 
degradation. The second is the fin- 
ance department, having the whole of 
the public revenue and expenditure, 
subject to its controul. The third is 
the board of rites, and of ceremonial ; 
to them are entrusted all the concerns 
relating to public worship, together 
with the arrangements respecting titles 
of honour, and matters of etiquette, 
which constitute no unimportant part 
of the affairs of state in China. To 
this board is, also, committed the duty 
of seeing the imperial table suitably 
supplied. The fourth is the board of 
arms, and resembles our horse guards ; 
having the charge of the troops, fort- 
resses, and arsenals of the kingdom. 
The fifth is the board of criminal jus- 
tice; their jurisdiction extending to 
all offences committed within the king- 
dom. And the sixth is, the board of 
works ; whose duty it is to maintain 
and keep in repair, all the public struc- 
tures of the empire, including canals, 
bridges, polnces together with the 
boats, and other shipping employed in 
the imperial service. 

In addition to these boards, there is 
aclass of persons, denominated cen- 
sors, whose duty it is to reprove every 
thing which they see amiss, either in 
the emperor or his advisers. They 
consist of mandarins of the very high- 
est order; and are said, in Chinese 
phraseology, to stand between heaven 
and the prince, between the prince and 
the mandarins, between the mandarins 
and the people. There are examples on 
record, of the honesty and the integrity 
with which, on some critical occasions, 
they have discharged their arduous 
trust ; freely expostulating with the 
sovereign upon the errors of his con- 
duct, and laying before him, with plain- 
ness and fidelity, his duty, as the father 
of his people. They have access, ex 
officio, to all the boards; and they are 
empowered to visit the provinces, either 
in person, or by deputy. Any delin- 
quencies which they denounce, rarely 
escape severest animadversion. 

A despotism thus modified, by the 
action of bodies of learned officials, ap- 
pointed to give the best advice to the 
emperor, upon all matters of govern- 
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ment which come before him, cannot 
be the capricious and the arbitrary 
tyranny which many have supposed. 

n the contrary, these boards give to 
it much of the character of regular 
government. The emperor is effec- 
tually controuled,in‘all matters relating 
to the ancient usages of the empire, 
by a power of influence and opinion 
which cannot well be resisted; and 
which the people, also, have learned to 
feel as a great constitutional break- 
water, which for ever forbids the ap- 
proach of innovation. The conse- 
quences have been, for centuries upon 
centuries, (with inconsiderable excep- 
tion,) a parental monarchy, and a tran- 
quil and contented people. 

From what has been stated, it will 
be manifest, that no government in the 
world possesses such a power of making 
a simultaneous impression upon the 
people at large; and of uniting them 
as one man in favour of any project 
upon which it may have resolved. The 
whole body of its lettered men are at 
its command ; and their duty, their in- 
terests, and their prejudices conspire, 
to render them active in promoting the 
most implicit obedience to all_the ordi- 
nances of the empire. 

Respecting the military concerns of 
China, we have not any data upon 
which we can implicitly rely ; but from 
various accounts which have been 
given, its foot soldiers would seem to 
vary from a million to seven or eight 
hundred thousand, and its cavalry from 
about the latter number, to five hun- 
dred thousand. Respecting the cha- 
racter of its troops, we have no means 
of forming an accurate judgment; as 
they have never yet been brought into 
collision with the disciplined batallions 
of modern Europe. It is suspected, 
that, from a long disuse of war, they 
have degenerated from the valour by 
which their ancestors were distin- 
guished ; and that they are far behind 
the European nations in the great im- 
provements for accomplishing, upon a 
large scale, the destruction of their 
fellow-men. This, we have very little 
doubt, is the prompting impulse to the 
valourous enterprise of our goodly 
ministers ; who think, no matter what 
any other authority says to the con- 
trary, that the battle is to the strong, 
and the race is to the swift—who 
knew how to sing small enough, when 
Russia, or when France, was con- 


cerned; and when they made our 
merchantmen.suffer under their arbi- 
trary measures, in the Black Sea, or 
on the coast of Mexico; but who fancy 
that they will be invincible and omni- 
potent against the peace-loving Chinese! 
And in this they are encouraged, with 
all his might and main, by Mr. Pease 
the Quaker! Do these men believe 
that there is a God in heaven? 

The people with whom the reckless- 
ness of our Government is now plung- 
ing us into hostilities, were possessed 
of all the great inventions upon which 
Europeans prize themselves, long be- 
fore they were known in Europe. The 
art of printing, gun powder, the use 
of the compass, the circulation of the 
blood, were known to them, and in 
familiar use, when we were yet involved 
in error or in ignorance respecting 
matters of such immense importance, 
and which have since exercised so much 
influence over human affairs. , 

In the manufacture of silks, they 
have been, from the earliest times, cele- 
brated—and some of their tissues, at 
the present day, still bear the highest 
price in the European market. In the 
manufacture of porcelain, they have 
never been equalled; and the pecu- 
liar brilliancy and durability of the 
colours which they impress upon their 
ware, as well as the hardness and the 
fineness of the ware itself, renders it 
an article greatly admired even in those 
places where it is most successfully 
rivalled. Cotton is cultivated to a great 
extent ; and they produce from it the 
nankeen, the use of which, for purposes 
of summer dress, was once so general 
amongst ourselves. But it is upon their 
agriculture that they chiefly pride 
themselves. Some of the most vene- 
rated names amongst their emperors, 
acquired their honours by the inven- 
tions which led tothe construction ofthe 
implements of husbandry which are 
still in use, and by which they carry on 
all the important processes of cultiva- 
tion. The entire extent of cultivated 
land, is stated, by Amiot, to be, very 
nearly, five hundred and ninety-six 
millions of English acres. The ex- 
treme density of the population renders 
it important to appropriate the greatest 
possible proportion of the soil to the 
rearing of products for the food of man; 
so that China has long ceased to bea pas- 
turage country. The hog and the duck 
constitute almost the only animals with 














the flesh of which the great bulk of 
the people are familiar—if, indeed, 
that be not too strong a word to ex- 
press the stinted measure in which they 
are permitted to enjoy even such humble 
luxuries. 

Rice is the staple commodity upon 
which the crowded population of this 
extensive country depend for their sub- 
sistence. It may be described, in fact, 
as the potato of China; and the ver 
same deplorable consequences which 
follow a failure of the potato crop 
here, are there felt when the rice crop 
suffers under a blight, or has been de- 
stroyed by an inundation. The amaz- 
ing resources of the country in inland 
communication, by means of canals 
and rivers, render the transit of com- 
modities, from one part to another, ex- 
tremely easy, and thus reciprocates the 
interchange of manufactured for agri- 
cultural produce, to a degree that dif- 
fuses over the whole of the empire, 
according to its wants, all its acquired 
and natural advantages. 

The mining wealth of China has been 
as yet but little explored; at least, 
Europeans are very little acquainted 
with it. But it is certain that it is 
very great, and consists of iron, copper, 
tin, mercury, gold, silver, zinc, coal; 
and the more precious metals are sup- 

sed to exist in an abundance, which, 
if suffered to flow out upon general 
commerce, would very soon lower 
their value in the market of the world. 

That trading facilities exist to an ex- 
tent that has hitherto been little thought 
of, along the whole extent of its eastern 
and southern coast, and by means of 
the mighty rivers which; in those lati- 
tudes, find their entrance to the ocean, 
is the opinion of every competent judge 
who has turned his attention to the 
subject; but the wisest men have 
always been most strongly impressed 
with the absolute necessity of main- 
taining a good understanding with the 
imperial government; and rather seek- 
ing for such extension of trade as might 
be compatible with its good pleasure, 
and its growing sense of its own and 
its people’s interest; than aiming, 
suddenly, at advantages, which must, 
at best, be precarious, and which could 
only be attained by alarming the pre- 
judice, and revolutionizing the policy of 
the empire. 

But, if ever there was a period when 
an extreme of caution should have 
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marked our conduct, it was when the 
free-trade system had begun to operate, 
and the Chinese seas to be crowded 
with eager and enterprising mercantile 
adventurers, from every port both of 
America and Europe. It was then, 
morally certain, that, unless a central- 
izing power were established some- 
where, similar to that exercised by the 
East India Company, when they 
enjoyed a monopoly, offences must 
come, by which trade would be in- 
terrupted, and a profitable commerce 
interchanged for angry and vindictive 
recrimination. And yet, that was the 
very time when no precaution whatever 
was taken by our government, to avert 
those untoward events by which 
hostile collisions might be caused; and 
during which, we seemed rather to 
court those provocations which might 
lead to deeds of violence, than cultivate 
that certain and moderate policy which 
would be the best security against war. 

There is one thing for which the 
Emperor of China not got the 
credit which we believe he deserves ; 
and that is, his sincerity in desiring to 
exclude opium from bis dominions, 
because of its depraving and contami- 
nitary effects upon his people. It is 
true, the lyaee (or native) silver had 
begun to be very largely exported for 
the deleterious drug, which was felt, at 
length, to be the bane of China; and, 
doubtless, that fact was not without its 
influence upon a government which 
has not as yet arrived at a just notion 
of national wealth; but which still 
retains the errors upon that subject 
under which we ourselves laboured, 
before the delusions of the mercantile 
system were dissipated by the great 
author of “ The wealth of nations.” 
But, nevertheless, there is abundant 
proof to our minds, that that constituted 
but a small portion of the moving im- 
pulse which actuated the imperial 
mind, when the final and irrevocable 
determination was taken to put down 
the trade in opium at all hazards ; and 
it is our assured conviction, that, in 
coming to such a resolution, the Em- 
peror was actuated, paramountly and 
predominantly, by moral considerations. 

No cabinet is qualified to sit in judg- 
ment upon the Chinese government, 
who trade, habitually and systemati- 
cally, upon the health and the morals 
of their own people ; who calculate the 
tax upon gin and whiskey with the 
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single view to the increase of the 
revenue; and adjust it, with diabolical 
nicety, to the precise standard at which 
a maximum will be consumed. Let no 
such paganized christian presume to 
judge either of the acts or the motives 
of those who may be called, compara- 
tively, the christian pagans of China. 
The government there have a real 
solicitude for the moral and physical 
well-being of the people. They cannot 
behold with indifference the wasting 
and polluting influence of a drug by 
which hundreds of thousands have been 
already reduced to a condition worse 
than that of drivelling idiots; and if 
they have not made an earlier or a 
more resolute effort, to arrest the evil 
before it arrived at its present height, 
it was only because it had not, until 
lately, made itself felt in its entire 
enormity. 

That China, as well as England, has 
her political economists, by han every 
thing is considered merely as money's 
worth, and who have a most sovereign 
contempt for all moral considerations, 
is, indeed, most true; and the memorial 
of Hew Naetse is as heartless and 
diabolical a document, as could be con- 
cocted by any of the contributers to 
the Westminster Review. But the 
true mind of the government may 
better be discovered in that of the 
able and honest councillor by whom he 
was succeeded, and whose opinion 
finally prevailed. The following senti- 
ment does him honour, and is well 
calculated to put many amongst us to 
suame :— 


“To sum up the matter, the wide- 
spreading and baneful influence of opium, 
when regarded simply, as injurious to pro- 
perty, is of inferior importance ; but when 
regarded as hurtful to the people, it 
demands most anxious consideration: FoR 
IN THE PEOPLE LIES THE VERY FOUNDA- 
TION OF THR EMPIRE, Property, itis true, 
is that on which the subsistence of the 
people depends ; yet a deficiency of it may 
be supplied, aud an impoverished people 
improved; whereas, it is beyond the power 
of any artificial means to save a people 
enervated by luxury.” 


Nor is it surprising that this oriental 
statesman should express the conviction 
that the English have views beyond 
those of vulgar mercantile gain, in 
persisting, with such desperate and 
profligate tenacity, to force this dr 
upon the Chinese people; and that, 
“in thus introducing it into the 
country, their purpose has been te 
weaken and enfeeble the central empire,” 
He therefore advises the adoption of 
vigorous measures, by which the evil 
may be promptly repressed ; and it was 
in consequence of that advice, that our 
contrabandists, and Captain Elliot, 
found themselves suddenly in so much 
danger, and that the Chinese govern- 
ment would be trifled with no more, 

But they are a feeble people, and we 
shall soon be able to terrify them into 
terms with us. Thus it is that our 
mercantile politicians reason, They 
laugh at the sentimentalism of any 
solicitude respecting the health or the 
morals of the Chinese; and smile at 
the folly of any scruple in disturbing 
the peaceful relations which have sub- 
sisted between us and them for so many 
generations, when any thing may be 
gained by breaking the peace. Visions 
of conquest, which outvie the achieves 
ments of Ghangis Rhan, already begin 
to haunt their imaginations. 

But the end is not yet. It remains 
to be seen how far our grounds of 
quarrel will be regarded as legitimate, 
by the other powers of Europe; and 
how far America will be an acquiescing 
party to measures, by which its rela+ 
tions of profitable amity with the 
Chinese must be so injuriously dis- 
turbed. It remains, also, to be seen; 
how far the Chinese themselves are the 
contemptible poltroons they are re- 
puted to be; and how far they may 
not, in a good cause, be aided by the 
accidents of war, in repelling the 
pollution of the opium dealers from 
their shores, and vindicating the honour 
and maintaining the integrity of their 
ancient empire. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Anti ppourieetion | or an Attempt to Liberate 
ane urify Christianity from Popery, Politi- 
kirkality, and Priestrule. By John Rogers. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Tuts volume is the first of three in- 
tended by their author to purify Chris- 
tianity from its present corruptions. 
It gravely parallelizes Popery, the 
Church of England, and Wesleyan 
Methodism. It may be briefly, but 
truly characterized as self-sufficient 
Sectarianism, clothing bad theology in 
barbarous English. 

Of the author, we know nothing. 
From some passages in his work, he 
appears to be a man under the influence 
of personal religion. That such a 
mind could produce such a work, has 
forcibly reminded us of the Psalmist’s 
words, “ Lord, what is man?” 


An Analytical Examination into the Character, 
Value, and just eppliestion of the Writings of 
the Christian Fathers during the Ante. Nicene 

' period. Being the Bampton Lectures for the 

var 1539. By W. D. Conybeare, ma. Ox- 

* ford: John H. Parker. 


Tue writers of the Tracts for the 
Times have called forth a spirit of in- 
quiry which cannot leave the Church 
of Christ as it has found it. Much 
as we deplore the admixture of perni- 
cious error which is in those tracts, 
and what we cannot but characterize 
as diluted statements of some cf the 
best privileges of the believer in Christ, 
we cannot but rejoice that they have 
given a turn to the public mind upon 
the important topics of sacramental 
grace, church ordinances, government, 
and discipline, which is calling forth 
an exercise of mental energy upon 
them, which, under the Divine bless- 
ing, must result in great good. 

The volume before us is an example 
of this, We have read it with un- 
mingled pleasure, and we hope profit. 
Its title fully explainsits object. The 
able author is neither the panegyrist, 
nor the captious critic of the venerable 
writers of Christian antiquity. If he 
exhibits their virtues, he does so with 
the sober moderation of a candid friend; 
if he exposes their errors, it is with the 
filial respect of one who passes a cen- 
sure which truth compels him to do 
with justice, while affection forbids 
him to do it without pain. 

He gives the Bible its supreme au- 
thority as the sole standard of our 
faith, while he claims for the church 
her lawful prerogative as “a witness 
and keeper of holy writ.” 


We regret that in his examination 
of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, he has 
omitted the consideration of the Shep- 
-perd of Hermas, the Epistle of Barna- 
bas, and some other primitive writings 
on the ground of their not being the 
genuine production of the writers to 
whom they are ascribed. As works, 
which obtained very general approval 
and circulation, they appear to us to 
have deserved a place in his inquiry as 
illustrative of the state of opinion in 
the early church. Their omission is, 
however, a proof of the author’s can- 
dour, for a reference to them would 
have very much confirmed his view of 
the moderate authority which can fairly 
be claimed for the early Christian 
writers. 

We heartily recommend the volume 
to the perusal, we may add the atten- 
tive study of our readers. 


The Authoritative Teaching of the Church, 
shewn to be in Conformity with Scripture, 
aaeeeT and the Moral Constitution of Man. 
In eight Sermons preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in the year 1838, at the lecture 
founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, By 
H. A. Woodgate, B.D. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


Tuts is another treatise whose subject 
originated in the Tracts for the times. 
It is evidently the work of a man, 
whose views are in general accordance 
with them. The author assumes that, 
because the Bible was originally ad- 
dressed to persons already instructed in 
the faith, it was intended as an instru- 
ment to teach by, and not a volume 
from which the entirely uninstructed 
could safely learn the mind and will of 
God. While we acknowledge the 
value and excellence of many of his 
statements, we have seen no reason 
from the perusal of the author's work 
to alter our conviction, that the simple 
word of God in the hands of the illi- 
terate peasant is able to make wise unto 
salvation, through faith that is in 
Christ Jesus. The theological stu- 
dent who has learned to think for him- 
self, may, however, derive much ad- 
vantage from a careful study of this vo- 
lume. 


The Modern Literature of France. By George 
W. H. Reynolds. London: Henderson, 1839. 


Tuts, without having any right to be 
described as a very well-written or 
pleasant book, is a convenient, and, 
with reference to its purposes, a useful 
one. It is convenient, as from it may 
be formed, at but small expense of 
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time and money, a sufficiently good no- 
tion of the contents of the French Cir- 
culating Library. We here have a 
selection of stories, if not from the best, 
yet from the most popular of the French 
writers since the last revolution, with 
biographical notices. There is an at- 
tempt not very successful to connect 
these writers together, as if, because 
they are contemporaries, they neces- 
sarily belong to the same class, pos- 
sessing their gifts in common, and de- 
riving their ees from the three 
days of July. The three days of July 
had nothing to say to the growth or 
development of any one of the writers 
from whom extracts are here given. 
The Guillotines of the first French 
Revolution did not, we believe, inter- 
fere with the sale of one profligate 
French novel, nor has the last re- 
tarded or created one of the kind. 
What the writers since 1830, have in 
common, is the bad taste which makes 
them imitators for their daily bread, of 
the angloGerman horrors of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe and Maturin,the last writers of any 
genius among us, that were misled into 
the spectre-and-grave-yard style of 
Romance. 

The English Critics of a few years 
ago described the revolution of 1830, 
as produced by the licentious novels 
and dramas of the day, and now we 
find the revolution in its turn blamed 
or port for producing the novels. 

edo not think any of the stories 
have as much merit, as the worst of 
the tales which every month appear in 
this Magazine, and which we should ne- 
cessarily displace, were we to make 
room for extracts from this book. 
In the poetical translations, Mr. Rey- 
nolds is now and then not unsuccess- 
ful---better, however, in the serious 
than in the playful. La Martine is 
pretty well translated, Beranger, in- 
differently. 


Euclid’s Elements of Plane Geometry, with 
Explanatory Appendix, &c. By W. D. Coo. 
y, A.B. 


Geometrical Propositions Demonstrated, or a 
Supplement to Euclid. reine a Key, &c. | 
the same. London: Whittaker & Co. 1840, 


Wuite fashions change and literary 
tastes vary round the compass, the 
first principles of mathematics stand 
unmoved—we might almost say un- 
molested, and modern classes persevere 
in studying the elemental treatise of 
the ancient Greek. 

Considering the growing importance 








of that study, and the immutability of 
its character, we have often felt sur. 
prised that so little should have been 
done to give it popularity and ‘aid its 
extensive diffusion. 

Mr. Cooley seems to have thought 
with us ; “a he has produced an edi. 
tion of Euclid’s Elements, which, for 
brevity, clearness, and discerning atten. 
tion to the wants of learners, cannot 
be easily surpassed. When we add 
that it is remarkable for its typogra. 
phical neatness, that its form is con. 
venient and price moderate, we feel 
justified in predicting for it an exten. 
sive circulation. 

It resembles Dr. Elrington’s excel- 
lent edition of the Elements, in re- 
jecting Evuclid’s syllogistic method, 
and in adopting conciser language; 
but it adheres to the Greek original 
in abstaining from the introduction of 
corollaries not absolutely necessary to 
the series of deductions. All the 
corollaries of Elrington’s Euclid are 
to be found, however, in the Appendix 
to Mr. Cooley's edition, which under. 
graduates will do well to consult, as 
well as the Key, which contains a 
collection of deduced propositions cal- 
culated to make the learner familiar 
with the chief properties of geometrical 
figures. 
=r Mother—by B, Kelly, Esq. Dublio, 





WE wish that our space permitted us 
to give extracts from this drama, or an 
analysis of the story. This is altogether 
out of our power; nor, indeed, do we 
think it quite fair to an author, some 
part of whose task must be the excite- 
ment of curiosity, to betray his stage- 
secrets. The verse, though generally 
vigorous, sometimes wants ease and 
harmony. Snatches of song are intro- 
duced with good effect between the 
acts, in a form not unlike the ancient 
chorus. In Mr. Kelly’s work, they 
do not interrupt the action, but are in 
general so contrived, both with respect 
to the persons by whom they are sung, 
and the subject to which they relate, 
as to carry on the plot, and afford fit 
preludes to the after scenes. We augur 
favourably of the author's future 
success, if he make the drama his seri- 
ous study. We should be glad to see 
the Polish Mother produced on the 
stage, with proper scenic embellish- 
ments, which it would require; it 
would, we have little doubt, prove an 
attractive and interesting play. 


